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iv SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


ORDER OF REFERENCE 


Hovusr oF CoMMONS, 
Turspay, January 26, 1937. 


Resolved,—That a special committee be appointed to study the Dominion 
Elections Act, 1934, and amendments thereto and the Franchise Act, 1934, and 
amendments thereto, and to suggest to the House such amendments to the said 
Acts as they deem advisable, and, furthermore, such committee shall study and 
make a report on the following subjects:— 

(a) The Proportional Representation System; 

(b) The Alternative vote in single-member constituencies; 

(c) Compulsory Registration of Voters; 

(d) Compulsory Voting; 
and that the said special committee have power to send for persons, papers and 
records, to examine witnesses under oath and report from time to time. 


That the Committee shall consist of thirty members; that Standing Order 65 
be suspended in relation thereto; and that the following be appointed members 
of the said Committee: Messrs. Bothwell, Cameron (Cape Breton North- 
Victoria), Clark (York-Sunbury), Dussault, Factor, Fair, Girouard, Glen, 
Heaps, Jean, MacNicol, McCuaig, McIntosh, Parent (Quebec West and 
South), Perley (Qu’Appelle), Power, Purdy, Rickard, Robichaud, St. Pére, 
Sinclair, Slaght, Stevens, Stewart, Stirling, Taylor (Norfolk), Turgeon, Turner, 
Wermenlinger, and Wood. 

And, furthermore, that the Minutes of the Evidence and the Report of the 
Special Committee appointed in the last session of Parliament to study the 
Dominion Elections Act, 1934, and the Franchise Act, 1934, be referred to the 
Committee. 

Attest 

ARTHUR BEAUCHESNE, 


Clerk of the House. 


Turspay, February 2, 1937. 


Ordered,—That the Special Committee appointed to study the Dominion 
Elections Act, 1934, and amendments thereto, and the Dominion Franchise Act, 
1934, and amendments thereto, be instructed to study and make report on the 
methods used to effect a redistribution of electoral districts in Canada and in 
other countries and to make suggestions to the House in connection therewith. 

Attest 


ARTHUR BEAUCHESNE, 
Clerk of the House. 


Tuurspay, February 4, 1937. 
Ordered,—1. That the said Committee be given authority to print from 
day to day 500 copies in English and 250 copies in French of proceedings and 
evidence and that Standing Order 64 be suspended in relation thereto. 
2. That the quorum of the said Committee be ten members. 
Attest 
ARTHUR BEAUCHESNE, 
Clerk of the House. 
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Fripay, February 5, 1937. 


Ordered,—That the name of Mr. Brunelle be substituted for that of Mr. 
Girouard on the said Committee. 


Attest 


ARTHUR BEAUCHESNE, 
Clerk of the House. 


Wepnespay, February 10, 1937. 


Ordered,—That the name of Mr. McLean (Simcoe East) be substituted 
for that of Mr. Slaght on the said Committee. 


Attest 


ARTHUR BEAUCHESNE, 
Clerk of the House. 
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SECOND AND FINAL REPORT TO THE HOUSE 


Turspay, April 6, 19387. 


The Special Committee on Elections and Franchise Acts begs leave to present 
the following as its Second and Final Report. 


Your Committee has held eighteen meetings for the purpose of studying the 
matters referred to it under orders of reference of January 26 and February 2, 
1937, as follows:— ; 

(a) The Proportional Representation System. 

(b) The Alternative Vote in single member constituencies. 
(c) Compulsory registration of voters. 

(d) Compulsory Voting. 


Your Committee has also made a study of the Dominion Elections Act, 
1934, with amendments thereto, and the Dominion Franchise Act, 1934, with 
amendments thereto, as instructed in the order of reference of January 26, 1937. 

Every suggestion received by your Committee since the 1935 election, 
whether from Members of Parliament, election officers, franchise officers, political 
and other organizations or private individuals, and whether received in writing 
or by personal representation, was carefully considered by your Committee. 

All witnesses who expressed a wish to be heard by your Committee were 
duly heard and their representations given all possible consideration. 

Your Committee wishes to confirm their Fourth and Final Report of 1936, 
a copy of which is hereto attached, with respect to,— 

(a) The Proportional Representation System. 
(b) The Alternative Vote in single member constituencies. 


Your Committee has also considered compulsory registration and compulsory 
voting and has decided that it cannot recommend either to the favourable con- 
sideration of the House. With regard to the former, it is of the opinion that it 
could not be enforced without continuous registration, a large staff of permanent 
officials, an annual house-to-house check up of the names of the electors on the 
lists, and by other means, and your Committee believes that the cost would 
be prohibitive under such circumstances. With regard to compulsory voting 
your Committee has carefully considered the evidence submitted and, in view 
of the high percentage of electors who voted in Canada at the last two general 
elections, and of the doubtful value of compelling unwilling electors to cast their 
votes, together with the probable additional cost, has concluded that it would be 
inadvisable to adopt that system in Canada at this time. 


Your Committee is unanimously of the opinion that the system of the 


Annual Revision of lists of electors, as provided in the Dominion Franchise Act, 
1934, has proved unsatisfactory. Experience has shown that the basic lists 
prepared in 1934 were almost obsolete within six months after they were 
completed, and that the Annual Revision held in the year 1935 was not adequate 
to remedy the situation. The conclusion arrived at is that the yearly revision 
under the provisions of the Dominion Franchise Act, 1934, could not produce 
satisfactory results, and that only through voluntary efforts on the part of 
Members of Parliament, candidates and political organizations, involving great 
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cost in time and money, could the lists of electors be brought up to date and 

thoroughly purged. Your Committee is unanimously of the opinion that it would 

be advisable to return to the system of preparation and revision of the lists of 
electors immediately after the issue of the Writs of Election, with closed lists 

in urban polls, and open lists in rural polls, as in 1930. 

Your Committee recommends that the Dominion Franchise Act, 1934, be 
repealed, and the provisions relating to the preparation and revision of the lists 
of electors be again embodied in the Dominion Elections Act. 

Your Committee recommends that the particular sections in the Dominion 
Elections Act providing for absentee voting should be repealed. The intricacy 
of the procedure, the large number of rejected ballots, and the excessive cost to 
the country, have convinced your Committee that it would be unwise to continue 
this manner of voting. Furthermore, with the adoption of the 1930 procedure, 
your Committee is of the opinion that absentee voting will no longer be necessary. 

A suggestion was made to your Committee that publication of election 
returns from East to West throughout Canada should be synchronized, or hours 
of polling should vary. It was represented that election returns from the Mari- 
time Provinces were being received in the Western Provinces from one to three 
hours before the close of the polls in the latter provinces, and that undue 
influence was consequently exercised upon late voters, by radio broadcasts and 
by the publication of early returns in extra editions of newspapers in the West. 
On account of objections raised to every remedy proposed, your Committee has 
decided that the matter should be brought to the attention of Parliament in order 
that it may be further considered. 

_ Special reference should be made to a suggestion approved by your Com- 
mittee to the effect that a revision of the Dominion Elections Act, embodying 
the recommendations made, together with such further amendments as may be 
found necessary, be prepared for submission to Parliament at its next Session. 
This is deemed necessary in order that election officers may have ample time to 
perform all preliminary work well in advance of the next general election. 

Your Committee also gave careful consideration to many other sugestions 
that were received but not adopted. These suggestions are all contained in the 
Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence, and your Committee did not deem it 
necessary to enumerate them in this report. 

Your Committee has received representations from Canadian citizens of 
Japanese origin, asking that the privilege of the franchise be extended to them, 
but your Committee is not prepared to recommend any alteration of the existing 
law. 

Your Committee herewith submits for the favourable consideration of the 
House the complete list of suggestions which it has approved, as follows:— 

i. That instead of having a permanent list of electors and an annual 
revision, the procedure followed in 1930, in the preparation and revision 
of the list of electors after the issue of the Writ for an election, should 
be again adopted. 

2. That the Dominion Franchise Act should be repealed and the franchise 
provisions embodied in the Dominion Elections Act, as in 1930. 

3. That a longer period of time should be given to the various returning 
officers to revise the arrangement of polling divisions of their respective 
electoral districts, and with that purpose in view the proposed new 
Dominion Elections Act should be passed not later than the year 1938. 

4. That all incorporated cities or towns having a population of 3,500 

persons or more be treated as urban polling divisions. 

_ That the Chief Electoral Officer be empowered to declare urban any 
area in which the population is of a floating or transient character or 
in which a large number of persons are temporarily employed on special 
work of any kind. 


or 
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20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 
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_ That absentee voting be abolished. 
_ That, where possible, all lists of electors for both urban and rural 


divisions be printed. 


That a method of speedy payment of elections officers receiving a fixed 


fee be adopted. 


That enumerators shall insert on their lists of electors the names of 


young persons who will attain 21 years of age on or before polling day. 


_ That voters’ lists be printed locally wherever and whenever possible. 
_ That, in urban areas, a printed copy of the list of electors be sent by mail 


as soon as the printing is completed to each dwelling situated within 
the appropriate polling division, and a notice advising electors of the 
time and place of the sittings of the revising officers and of the location 
of the polling station be printed on each such copy of the list. 


_ That the sending of a notification post card advising each elector as 


to time and place of poll be abandoned. 


_ That the lists of electors for rural polling divisions be “ open lists” as 


in 1930. 


. That all election officers should be qualified as electors in their respective 


electoral districts. 


. That the use of radio for election speeches on polling day and on the 


Sunday immediately preceding it should be prohibited. 


. That all electors in line at the door of the polling station awaiting their 


turn to vote at the hour provided for the closing of the poll shall be 
permitted to cast their votes before the outer door of the poll is closed. 


. That no list of electors shall be split up for the taking of the vote unless 


it contains more than 350 names. 


. That printed lists of electors in urban polling divisions, containing more 


than 350 names, should, for the taking of the vote, be divided numeri- 
cally instead of geographically. ‘ 


. That the names of teachers, students and clergymen shall be placed on 


lists for electors for polling divisions to which they have recently moved, 
as in 1930. 

That the returning officer should be directed that either he or the election 
clerk should remain in the returning officer’s office throughout the 
whole of polling day. 

That in rural polling divisions only one day be fixed for the correction 
of the lists of electors by rural numerators, instead of three days as 
was the case in 1930. 

That no entry should be made in the poll book until the poll clerk has 
ascertained that the name of the elector appears on the official list of 
electors used at the polling station, or is otherwise entitled to vote. : 
That the election clerk be authorized to issue transfer certificates on 
behalf and in the name of the returning officer. 

That a record of all transfer certificates issued be kept by the returning 
officer or the election clerk. 

That, when a candidate withdraws after nomination, and after the 
ballots have been printed, the election officers should notify all electors 
of such withdrawal in the most effective manner possible. 

That a penalty clause be inserted in the Act for employers who refuse 
to grant, or who interfere in any way with the granting of, two addi- 
tional hours to their employees for voting. 
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27. That the use of the official stamp be discontinued, and a printed 
impression from an Electro or Printers Block be substituted therefor, 
on the back of the ballot paper. 

28. That candidates’ agents shall not be allowed to vote on a transfer 
certificate until after they have subscribed to both the oath in Form ive 
and Form 22. 


29. That flags, bunting and loud-speakers on cars and trucks and other 
vehicles should be prohibited on election day. 

30. That candidates’ agents should, to a reasonable extent, be permitted by 
law to absent themselves from, and to return to, the polling station at 
which they are acting. 

31. That after the words “Shall publish” in Section 63, subsection 5 of the 
Act, the words “in the form prescribed by the Chief Electoral Officer,” 
should be inserted. 

32. That the statement of the poll in Form 31 and the certificate of the 
votes polled in Form 32 should be prepared on similar forms, preferably 
Form 31. 

33. That the letter “ W ” should not be used in the description of women’s 
names on the list of electors. 


Owing to the shortness of the Session, your Committee has been unable to 
complete its study of the methods used to effect redistribution of electoral dis- 
tricts in Canada and other countries, and the evidence at present before it does 
not warrant a final report thereon. Your Committee therefore suggests that this 
subject be further considered during the next Session of Parliament. 

Your Committee wishes to express its appreciation of the assistance and 
advice received at all times from the Chief Electoral Officer and the Dominion 
Franchise Commissioner, as well as from the Counsel to the Committee. Mr. 
Butcher has made an exhaustive study of all phases of Franchise, Election and 
Redistribution legislation of other parts of the Empire and of other countries, 
the laws of which might afford information valuable to the Committee. The 
result of his study will be found in the Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence. 
pou Committee therefore endorses the action of the government in furnishing 

ounsel. 

Your Committee further recommends that the evidence taken, together with 
an index, be printed as an appendix to the Journals of the House. A copy of 
the Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence taken by the Committee is attached 
hereto. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


C. E. BOTHWELL, 
Chairman. 


x SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
Tuurspay, February 4, 1937. 


The Special Committee on Elections and Franchise Acts met at 11..a:m. 


Members present: Messrs. Bothwell, Clark (York-Sunbury), Fair, Glen, 
Heaps, Jean, MacNicol, McCuaig, McIntosh, Parent (Quebec W. and S.), 
Purdy, Rickard, St. Pére, Stewart, Stirling, Turgeon, Wood. 


In attendance: Mr. Castonguay, Chief Electoral Officer. 
On motion of Mr. Glen— 
Resolved,—That Mr. Bothwell be Chairman. 


Mr. Bothwell took the Chair and thanked the Committee for the honour 
conferred upon him. 


On motion of Mr. Turgeon,— 
Resolved,—That permission be sought to have the quorum reduced from 
16 to. 10 members. 


There was discussion as to the advisability of securing the services of Mr. 
Butcher in an advisory capacity. 
On motion of Mr. Turgeon,— 


Resolved,—That the Chairman be asked to discuss with the governmental 


authorities the advisability of giving this committee the services of Mr. 
Butcher. 


On motion of Mr. Wood,— 


Resolved,—That permission be asked to print from day to day 500 ‘copies 
in English and 250 copies in French of the proceedings and evidence. 


The Chairman read a letter from Mr. T. G. Norris of Vancouver relative 


to the status of Canadian-born people of Japanese origin. Mr. Norris will be 
invited by the Chairman to submit a brief. 


On motion of Mr. Turgeon,— 


Resolved,—That consideration of Proportional Representation and the 


Alternative Vote be set aside until the other subject matters of the Order of 
Reference are disposed of. 


The Committee adjourned to meet at the call of the Chair. 


Wepnespay, February 10, 1937. 


The Special Committee on Elections and Franchise Acts met at 11 a.m. 
Mr. Bothwell, the Chairman, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Bothwell, Clark (York-Sunbury), Factor, Glen, 
Heaps, Jean, MacNicol, McCuaig, McIntosh, Purdy, Rickard, Robichaud, 
Stewart, Stirling, Turgeon, Wermenlinger. 
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In attendance: Mr. Harry Butcher, Counsel to the Committee: M ] 

_ A. Castonguay, Chief Electoral Officer. eae be 
On motion of Mr. Stirling,— 
Resolved,—That the suggested amendments received by the 1936 Special 

Committee on Elections and Franchise Acts be tabulated and printed to show 

(a) the suggestions disposed of; and 
(b) the suggestions held over. 
(Tabulations are shown at the end of this day’s evidence.) 


Mr Butcher, assisted by Mr. Castonguay, was heard in regard to the 

proposed amendments listed below. By permission of the Committee, Mr. 

McLean (Simcoe East) made some observations relative to the amendments 
under discussion. 


(1) That penalties for personation should be increased. 
On motion of Mr. Glen, 
Resolved—That the suggestion be negatived. 
(2) That candidates should be permitted to pay travelling expenses of voters; 


also to pay for use of cars for that purpose, one car for every 100 
voters. 


On motion of Mr. Turgeon, 
Resolved,—That the suggestion be negatived. 


That there should be conscription of cars for election day. 


On motion of Mr. McIntosh, 
FResolved,—That the suggestion be negatived. 


electors. 


On motion of Mr. Heaps, 
Resolved—tThat the suggestion stand over. 


(5) That candidates should be permitted to employ and pay a limited number 


4 
* : : : ; 
| (4) That polling places should be located primarily for the convenience of 
¢ of men for canvassing electors. 

On motion of Mr. Turgeon, 


Resolved,—That the suggestion be negatived. 
(6) That every elector should be required to sign his name in the Poll Book 
when receiving ballot. 
On motion of Mr. Factor, 
Resolved—That the suggestion be negatived. 


(7) That it should be an offence for any elector to be in possession of any post 
card notice of polling place other than a card addressed to him per- 
sonally. 
On motion of Mr. Heaps, 
Resolved,—That the suggestion stand over. 


(8) Personal canvassing and soliciting of votes should be prohibited. 


On motion of Mr. Turgeon, 
Resolved,—That the suggestion be negatived. 
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(9) Only one political meeting should be permitted in each poll during a 
campaign, and at that meeting all candidates should be given equal 
time to speak. 

On motion of Mr. McIntosh, 
Resolved,—That the suggestion be negatived. 


(10) That deputy returning officers should not be called upon to initial ballots, 
the use of an embossed stamp would be preferable. 


On motion of Mr. McNicol, 
Resolved,—That the suggestion be negatived. 
(11) That in rural electoral districts the land upon which the elector resides 


should be stated in the list. 
Stood over. 


(12) That in rural electoral districts it should be possible to phone applica- 
tions for removal of names of transients from the list. 
On motion of Mr. Glen, 
Resolved,—That the suggestion be negatived. 
(13) That official agents should be permitted to advance money to candidates 
for travelling and other necessary expenses. 
On motion of Mr. Glen, 
Resolved,—That the suggestion be negatived. 
(14) That candidates should be permitted to provide meals for deputy returning 
officers, poll clerks and scrutineers on polling day. 
On motion of Mr. McIntosh, 
Resolved,—That the suggestion be negatived. 
(15) That newspapers should not be permitted to charge double rates for 
political advertising during election campaign. 
On motion of Mr. Factor, 
Resolved,—That the suggestion be negatived. 
(16) That owners of halls should not be permitted to charge double rates when 
such halls are used for political meetings. 
On motion of Mr. Turgeon, 
Resolved,—That the suggestion be negatived. 
(17) That provision should be made at the public expense for a scrutineer for 
each candidate at each poll. 
On motion of Mr. Turgeon, 
Resolved,—That the suggestion be negatived. 


(18) That all deputy returning officers, poll clerks and constables should be 
under the control of the returning officer. 
That the returning officer alone should appoint these officers. 
On motion of Mr. Factor, 
Resolved,—That the suggestion stand over. 


-~ 
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(19) That every elector should be supplied with an identification card and 
should not be permitted to vote unless he produces that card at the 
poll and satisfies the election officials that he is the person referred to 
in that card. 


On motion of Mr. Rickard, 
Resolved,—That the suggestion be negatived. 


(20) That no candidate’s agent should be allowed to vote on a transfer certificate 
until after the agent has subscribed the oath in Form 17 and that the 
transfer certificate’s oath Form 22 should be so worded as to state that 
this has been done and that the deponent is in fact, or has been acting 
as an agent for one of the candidates. In the Province of Quebec the 
issue of transfer certificates to candidates’ agents has been discontinued. 


On motion of Mr. Turgeon, 
Resolved,—tThat the suggestion stand over. 


(21) That no information as to the names and numbers of the electors who have 
voted should come out of the polling station during polling day. That 
any candidate’s agent who leaves the polling station must not be 
allowed to return. That only the candidate or the official agent be 
allowed to visit the polling stations on polling day. 


On motion of Mr. Glen, 
Resolved,—That the suggestion stand over. 


(22) That the number of voters who may enter the room where the poll is held 
at any one time for the purpose of voting shall be left at the discretion 
of the Deputy Returning Officer in charge. Sec. 36(4). 
On motion of Mr. Glen, 
Resolved,—That the suggestion be negatived. 
(23) That Section 51(2), the Act with regard to the presence of agents at the 
final addition of the votes, be clarified. 
On motion of Mr. McIntosh, 
Resolved—tThat the suggestion stand over. 
(24) That the ballots the Deputy Returning Officer has inadvertently omitted 
to initial should be counted at the close of the poll and upon a recount. 
On motion of Mr. Turgeon, 
Resolved,—That the suggestion be negatived. 


The Committee adjourned until Friday, February 12, at 11 a.m. 


Fripay, February 12, 1937. 


$ 


- The Special Committee on Elections and Franchise Acts met at 11 a.m. 
Mr. Bothwell, the Chairman, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Bothwell, Clark (York-Sunbury), Glen, Heaps, 
Jean, McLean (Simcoe East), MacNicol, McIntosh, Rickard, Robichaud, St. 
Pére, Stewart, Stirling, Turgeon, Wermenlinger. 


In attendance: Mr. Harry Butcher, Counsel to the Committee; Mr. Jules 
A. Castonguay, Chief Electoral Officer. 


Xiv 
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The suggested amendments listed below were severally considered. Mr. 


Butcher was the witness assisted by Mr. Castonguay. 


‘f 


10. 


That the privilege of voting at an advance poll be extended to sheriffs, 
bailiffs, court officials, students at a University, doctors, nurses, teachers 
and casual travellers. 

On motion of Mr. Heaps,— 

Resolved,—That the suggestion be negatived. 


. That instead of an advance poll being authorized for a given place in a 


rural electoral district, it should be established for the whole electoral 
district. 

On motion of Mr. McLean, 
Resolved—That the suggestion be negatived. 


. That after the words “each polling division” in Section 32(1) the following 


words should be inserted “or in an adjacent polling division.” 


On motion of Mr. MacNicol, 
Resolved,—That the suggestion be negatived. 


. That the lists of electors be prepared and revised only after the issue of the 


Writs of Election. 


On motion of Mr. Turgeon, 
Resolved,—That the suggestion stand over. 


. That all agents of candidates at a poll should be qualified electors in the 


electoral district. 


On motion of Mr. Turgeon, 
Resolved,—That the suggestion be negatived. 


. That the initials of the deputy returning officer on the ballot paper should 


be written with ink. 


On motion of Mr. Turgeon, 
Resolved,—That the suggestion be negatived. 


. That the election clerk be authorized to issue transfer certificates. 


On motion of Mr. Turgeon, 
Resolved,—That the suggestion stand over. 


. That in Section 106(2) the words “person qualified as an elector in” should 


be substituted for the words “resident of.” 


On motion of Mr. Robichaud, 
Resolved,—That the suggestion be adopted. 


. That the returning officer should be obliged to keep a record of all transfer 


certificates issued. 


On motion of Mr. McIntosh, 
Resolved,—That the suggestion be adopted. 


That a candidate should not be allowed to file more than one nomination 
paper with the returning officer. 


On motion of Mr. MacNicol, 
Resolved,—That the suggestion be negatived. 


. 


a 


iid; 


t2. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 
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That provisions should be made for the establishment of a floating or 


travelling poll for the taking of the vote of bed-ridden patients in 
large hospitals for permanent patients. 


On motion of Mr. MacNicol, 
Resolved,—That the suggestion stand over. 


That when in an election the number of candidates exceed ..... the Ballot 
Boxes used shall be twice the size of those ordinarily used. (Verdun 
in 1935 an example of the necessity of this provision.) 


On motion of Mr. Turgeon, 
Resolved,—That the suggestion stand over. 


All illiterate people should be dropped from the lists of electors. 


On motion of Mr. Turgeon, 
Resolved,—That the suggestion be negatived. 


Taking voters to the polls by the workers of any political party should be 
prohibited, with certain reasonable exceptions. 


On motion of Mr. McIntosh, 
Resolved,—That the suggestion be negatived. 


Where Transfer Certificates are granted notice of same should be sent to 
candidates. 

On motion of Mr. McIntosh, 
Resolved,—That the suggestion be negatived. 


That returning officers should be required to instruct all deputy returning 
officers to phone or wire returns at the close of the poll at Government 
expense. 


On motion of Mr. Turgeon, 
Resolved,—That the suggestion stand over and that Mr. Castonguay 
draft a clause. 


There should be a uniform system of voting in all elections. Voters should 
vote with numerals. 


On motion of Mr. Turgeon, 
Resolved,—That the suggestion be negatived. 


The Committee adjourned to meet at the call of the Chair. 


Tusspay, February 16, 1937. 


The Special Committee on Elections and Franchise Acts met at 11 a.m. 


_ Mr. Bothwell, the Chairman, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Bothwell, Brunelle, Dussault, Factor, Fair, Glen, 


Heaps, Jean, McLean (Simcoe Hast), MacNicol, McCuaig, McIntosh, Parent 
(Quebec W. and S.), Purdy, Rickard, Robichaud, Stewart, Stirling, Wermen- 
_ linger, Wood. 


In attendance: Mr. Harry Butcher, Counsel to the Committee; Mr. Jules 


A. Castonguay, Chief Electoral Officer; Mr. J. T. C. Thompson, Dominion Fran- 
chise Commissioner. 
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The Committee considered the following suggested amendments submitted 
to the 1936 Special Committee on Elections and Franchise Acts. Messrs. Butcher 
and Castonguay were heard in explanation. 


(1) A candidate’s expenses should be limited by law to a certain amount per 
head of the voting population of the constituency in which he is run- 
ning. 

On motion of Mr. Glen, 
Resolved,—That the suggestion stand over. 


Election day should be a public holiday— 
(a) Or at least from one P.M. till the close of poll. 
On motion of Mr. MacNicol, 

Resolved,—That the suggestion be negatived. 
On motion of Mr. McLean (Simcoe East), 


Resolved,—That a penalty should be imposed on any employer who 
does not comply with Section 47 of the Dominion Elections Act re giving 
employees two hours off to vote. 


— 
LN) 


(3) The absentee vote should be abolished as costly and ineffective. (5,334 
votes cast; 1,533 rejected; 3,801 valid; printing $16,000; total cost 
approximately $250,000). 


On motion of Mr. Factor, 
Resolved,—That absentee voting be abolished. 


(4) Right to vote at advance polls should be extended to all qualified electors 
who will necessarily be away from their polling division on election day. 


On motion of Mr. Rickard, 
Resolved,—That the suggestion be negatived. 


(5) Publication of election returns from East to West should be synchronized, 
or hours of polling should vary, as for instance— 
From ten to eight in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and P.E.I. 
Nine to seven Quebec and Ontario. 
Eight to six Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 
Seven to five Alberta and British Columbia. 


On motion of Mr. Purdy, 
Resolved,—That the suggestion stand over. 


(6 


— 


Public Buildings should be used wherever possible for polling booths. 
On motion of Mr. McLean (Simcoe East), 
Resolved,—That the suggestion be negatived. 


The Committee adjourned to meet at the call of the Chair. 


Friday, February 19, 1937. 


The Special Committee on Elections and Franchise Acts met at 11 a.m. 
Mr. Bothwell, the Chairman, presided. 


= Members present: Messrs. Bothwell, Cameron (Cape Breton North 
Victoria), Clark (York-Sunbury), Factor, Fair, Glen, Heaps, MacNicol, 


oe MeIntosh, McLean (Simcoe East), Purdy, Rickard, Sinclair, Stewart, 
ood. 
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In attendance: Mr. Harry Butcher, Counsel to the Committee: Mr. J 
: ; ) s ; Mr. Jules 
A. Castonguay, Chief Hlectoral Officer; Mr. J. T. C. Thompson Dei sion 
Franchise Commissioner. 


Complying with a request made at the last meeting of the Committee, 
ea Castonguay supplied information respecting the cost of holding advance 
polls. 

Mr. Castonguay submitted two draft amendments—subsection 8A to 
Section 50, and a new Section 50 (A)—to peimit of deputy returning officers 
telephoning or telegraphing voting results to returning officers. 


On motion of Mr. McCuaig, 
Resolved,—That no action be taken. 
Mr. Castonguay and Mr. Butcher were heard respecting the present system 


of paying election officers, and submitted a method by which a saving could 
_be effected. 


On motion of Mr. Heaps, 
Resolved,—That the suggestion be adopted. 
Complying with a request made at the last meeting of the Committee, Mr. 
Butcher submitted a draft amendment to Section 47, viz:— 

47 (3) Any employer who, directly or indirectly refuses, or by 
intimidation, undue influence or in any other way, interferes with the 
granting, to any elector in his employ, of the additional hours for voting 
as in this section provided, is guilty of an illegal practice and of an 
offense against this Act punishable on summary conviction as in this 
Act provided. 


On motion of Mr. Factor, 
Resolved,—That the suggestion be adopted. 


With regard to a suggestion previously considered, viz:— 

That no candidate’s agent should be allowed to vote on a transfer 
certificate until after the agent has subscribed the oath in Form 17 and 
that the transfer certificate’s oath Form 22 should be so worded as to 
state that this has been done and that the deponent is in fact, or has 
been acting as an agent for one of the candidates. 


Mr. Butcher submitted a draft amendment to Section 34 (4), viz:— 

34 (4) Every person so appointed agent, shall, before being allowed 
to vote by virtue of such certificate, take the oath in Form 22, and such 
oath shall be filed with the deputy returning officer at the polling station 
where the person taking it has voted, 


the oath to be taken reading as follows:— 
I, the undersigned, make oath and say: 
That I am the person described in the above certificate, that I am 


SOULS 2OS IMIG ISS Bey aren mena ee ei ee a that it is my 
Insert name of candidate 


intention to act in that capacity until the poll is closed, and that I 
have taken the oath of secrecy in Form 17 of this Act. 


SO HELP ME GOD. 
Sworn (or affirmed) before me at the polling station for polling Division 
ae Dn ao Bae SMe Mee eis Yass, Se asin 3 Gay Olas 5 se eee rd epee 


Deputy Returning Officer. 
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On motion of Mr. Factor. 
Resolved,—That the proposed amendment be redrafted. 


The Committee resumed consideration of suggested amendments:— 


(1) There should be polls in hospitals for patients and staffs (See paragraph 
18 of Elections Instructions.) 


On motion of Mr. Glen, 
Resolved,—That the provisions contained in Section 18, subsection F of 
the Elections Instructions in the 1930 publication be approved. 


(2) That polling places should be located primarily for the convenience of 
electors. 

On motion of Mr. McIntosh, 
Resolved,—That the suggestion be adopted. 


(3) That in rural electoral districts the land upon which the elector resides 
should be stated in the list. 


On motion of Mr. Stewart, 
Resolved,—That the suggestion be negatived. 


(4) That all deputy returning officers, poll clerks and constables should be 
under the control of the returning officer. That the returning officer 
alone should appoint these officers. 


Strong objection was taken to the large number of constables engaged 
in previous elections. 


On motion of Mr. McCuaig, 
Resolved,—That the suggestion be negatived. 


(5) That it should be an offense for any elector to be in possession of 
any post card notice of polling place other than a card addressed to 
him personally. 

On motion of Mr. McIntosh, 

Resolved,—That the suggestion be negatived. 


(6) That no information as to the names and numbers of the electors who 
have voted should come out of the polling station during polling day. 
That any candidate’s agent who leaves the polling station must not be 
allowed to return. That only the candidate or the official agent be 
allowed to visit the polling stations on polling day. 

On motion of Mr. Heaps, 

Resolved—That the suggestion be negatived. 


(7) That candidates’ agents should be permitted by law to absent them- 
selves at will from the polling station. 


On motion of Mr. Stewart, 


Resolved,—That the suggestion stand over and that Mr. Castonguay 
and Mr. Butcher draft a suitable amendment to Section 34. 


The Committee adjourned until Tuesday, February 23, at 11 a.m. 
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Turspay, February 23, 1937. 


The Special Committee on Elections and Franchise Acts met fucks 
Mr. Bothwell, the Chairman, presided. ; pis 


Members present: Messrs. Bothwell, Brunelle, Clark (York-Sunbury), Fair 
Glen, Heaps, Jean, MacNicol, McCuaig, McIntosh, McLean (Simcoe East), 
Parent (Quebec W. & S.), Purdy, Rickard, Stevens, Stewart, Taylor (Norfolk), 
Turgeon, Turner, Wermenlinger. : 


In attendance: Mr. Harry Butcher, Counsel to the Committee; Mr. Jules A. 


Castonguay, Chief Electoral Officer; Mr. J. T. C. Thompson, Dominion Franchise 
Commissioner. 


The committee resumed consideration of suggested amendments to the 
Dominion Elections Act viz: 
(1) A candidate’s expenses should be limited by law to a certain amount 


per head of the voting population of the constituency in which he is 
running. 


Mr. Heaps moved,— 
That a candidate’s total expenses should be limited by law. 


In amendment thereto, Mr. Turgeon moved,— 


That the motion of Mr. Heaps be not now voted upon, but that it stand 
over for further consideration. 


The question being put on the amendment it was resolved in the affirmative 


(2) Contribution from powerful corporations should be curbed— 
(a) There should be publication of all subscriptions received. 
On motion of Mr. Heaps,— 
Resolved,—That the suggestion stand over. 


It was agreed that at the next meeting, the question of Compulsory Voting 
should be considered. 


The Committee adjourned until Friday, February 26, at 11 a.m. 


Fripay, February 26, 1937. 


The Special Committee on Elections and Franchise Acts met at 11 a.m. 
Mr. Bothwell, the Chairman, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Bothwell, Brunelle, Cameron (Cape Breton North- 
Victoria), Clark (York-Sunbury), Factor, Fair, Glen, Jean, MacNicol, Rickard, 
Stewart, Stirling, Turgeon, Turner, Wermenlinger. 


In attendance: Mr. Harry Butcher, Counsel to the Committee; Mr. Jules 
A. Castonguay, Chief Electoral Officer. 


The Chairman drew the attention of the Committee to the omission of the 
words : 
(c) Compulsory Registration of Voters. 


from the Order of Reference of January 26, 1987, printed in issue No. 1 of 
the day-to-day Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence. 


Ordered,—That correction be made. 
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The Committee proceeded to consider the question of compulsory voting. 
Mr. Harry Butcher addressed the Committee. He referred to Australia, Switzer- 
land, Spain, Czechoslovakia, Belgium, Holland and Argentine, indicating in 
respect of these countries the measure of success that had been achieved. 


Mr. MacNicol made an analysis of the situation in Australia, both from 
a federal and a state point of view. The difference in climatic conditions as 
between Australia and Canada was stressed. 


The Committee adjourned to meet at the call of the Chair. 


Tuurspay, March 4, 1937. 


The Special Committee on Elections and Franchise Acts met at 11 am., 
Mr. Bothwell, the Chairman, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Bothwell, Clark (York-Sunbury), Factor, Glen, 
Heaps, Jean, MacLean (Simcoe Hast), MacNicol, McCuaig, McIntosh, Purdy, 
Rickard, Robichaud, St. Pére, Stevens, Stewart, Turner. 


In attendance: Mr. Harry Butcher, Counsel to the Committee; Mr. Jules 
A. Castonguay, Chief Electoral Officer; Mr. J. T. C. Thompson, Dominion 
Franchise Commissioner. 


Compulsory Registration of Voters was considered. Mr. Butcher gave par- 
ticulars of the systems obtaining in Australia and New Zealand. 


On motion of Mr. Factor, 


Resolved,—That the Committee does not approve of continuous compul- 
sory registration of voters. 


Mr. Castonguay was questioned respecting the time that necessarily elapses 
between dissolution and election day. 


It was decided that Mr. J. T. C. Thompson, Dominion Franchise Com- 
missioner, should be heard at the next meeting. 


The Committee adjourned until Tuesday, March 9, at 11 a.m. 


Turspay, March 9, 1937. 


The Special Committee on Elections and Franchise Acts met at 11 am. 
Mr. Bothwell, the Chairman, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Bothwell, Brunelle, Clark (York-Sunbury), Fair, 
Glen, MacLean (Simcoe East), MacNicol, McCuaig, McIntosh, Purdy, Rickard, 
Robichaud, Sinclair, Stirling, Turgeon, Turner, Wermenlinger, Wood. 


In attendance: Mr. Harry Butcher, Counsel to the Committee; Mr. Jules A. 


Castonguay, Chief Electoral Officer; Mr. J.T. C. Thompson, Dominion Franchise 
Commissioner. 
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Mr. MacNicol requested that the following corrections |} 
printed proceedings, viz:— iF Se 
Page 168, 5th last line, delete “A man” and substitute “Two men.” 
Page 168, 4th last line, delete “ and 1932.” 
Ordered,—That the above changes be made. 


be made in the 


The cost of enumeration and printing of lists was considered. Mr. Butcher 
read a letter received by him from Mr. Thompson, Dominion Franchise 
Commissioner, indicating methods by which reduction of costs could be effected. 
Thereafter Mr. Thompson and Mr. Castonguay were heard and questioned 


On motion of Mr. Wood,— 
Resolved,—That, where possible, lists should be printed. 


On motion of Mr. Turgeon, — 
Resolved,—That compulsory voting be not recommended. 


On motion of Mr. McIntosh,— 
Resolved,—That compulsory registration be not recommended. 


On motion of Mr. Robichaud,— 
ee Resolved,—That, instead of having a permanent list and an annual revision, 
_ reversion to the principle of the 1930 Act be recommended. 


The Committee adjourned until Thursday, March 11, at 11 a.m. 


2 TuHurspay, March 11, 1937. 


The Special Committee on Elections and Franchise Acts met at 11 a.m. 


Members present: Messrs. Brunelle, Clark (York-Sunbury), Fair, Glen, 
' Heaps, MacNicol, McIntosh, Purdy, St-Pére, Sinclair, Stevens, Stewart, Turgeon, 
~ Turner, Wood. 


In attendance: Mr. Harry Butcher, Counsel to the Committee; Mr. Thomas 
Reid, M.P. 


In the absence of Mr. Bothwell, Chairman, on motion of Mr. Turgeon:— 
Resolved,—That Mr. Glen act as Chairman. 


Mr. Glen took the Chair. 


Having intimated that Mr. Thomas Reid, M.P., was present to make a 
submission, the acting chairman suggested that the members of the committee 
should be afforded an opportunity at a subsequent meeting to examine Mr. 
Reid thereon. On motion of Mr. Turgeon:— 

Resolved,—That the acting chairman’s suggestion be adopted. 


Mr. Thomas Reid, M.P., was called. 


The Japanese Canadian Citizens’ League, composed of Canadian-born 
people of Japanese descent, submitted a brief to the 1936 Special Committee on 
Elections and Franchise Acts requesting that clause (XI) of section 4 of the 
Dominion Franchise Act, 1934, and amending Acts be repealed. Mr. Reid 
addressed the committee in rebuttal of the said brief. 


Mr. Reid retired. 
The Committee adjourned to meet at the call of the Chair. 


Xx SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
Turspay, March 16, 1937. 


The Special Committee on Elections and Franchise Acts met at 11 a.m. 
Mr. Bothwell, the Chairman, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Bothwell, Cameron (Cape Breton-North 
Victoria), Glen, Heaps, MacNicol, McCuaig, McIntosh, Purdy, Rickard, 
Robichaud, Sinclair, Stewart, Stirling, Turner, Wermenlinger. 

In attendance: Mr. Harry Butcher, Counsel to the Committee; Mr. Jules 
A. Castonguay, Chief Electoral Officer; Mr. J. T. C. Thompson, Dominion 
Franchise Commissioner; Mr. Thomas Reid, M.P.; Mr. A. W. Neill, M.P. 

The Committee resumed consideration of the requests made to the 1936 
Special Committee on Elections and Franchise Acts for the enfranchisement of 
Canadian-born people of Japanese descent. It was decided to defer questioning 
Mr. T. Reid, M.P., until Mr. A. W. Neill, M.P., had been heard. 

Mr. A. W. Neill, M.P., was called. He made an analysis of the evidence 
submitted last session, and was questioned. 

Mr. Thomas Reid, M.P., was recalled and questioned. 

The Chairman conveyed the thanks of the Committee to Messrs. Reid 
and Neill. 

Messrs. Reid and Neill retired. 

For his comments thereon, a copy of the evidence given by Messrs. Reid 
and Neill will be transmitted to Mr. T. G. Norris, K.C., Vancouver, who sub- 
ae a brief to the 1936 committee on behalf of the Japanese Canadian Citizens’ 

eague. 


The Committee adjourned to meet at the call of the Chair. 


Turspay, March 23, 1937. 


The Special Committee on Elections and Franchise Acts met at 11 a.m. 
Mr. Bothwell, the Chairman, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Bothwell, Clark (York-Sunbury), Fair, Glen, 
Heaps, MacNicol, McCuaig, McIntosh, McLean (Simcoe East), Purdy, Rickard, 
Robichaud, Sinclair, Stewart, Stirling, Turner, Wermenlinger, Wood. 


In attendance: Mr. Harry Butcher, Counsel to the Committee; Mr. 
Jules A. Castonguay, Chief Electoral Officer; Mr. J. T. C. Thompson, Dominion 
Franchise Commissioner. 


Mr. Castonguay replied to questions respecting the filing by candidates of 
election expenses. 


The Committee resumed consideration of suggested amendments. 


(1) A candidate’s expenses should be limited by law to a certain amount per 
head of the voting population of the constituency in which he is running. 
On motion of Mr. Robichaud,— 


Resolved,—That this suggestion be negatived. 


(2) Contribution from powerful corporations should be curbed— 
(a) There should be publication of all subscriptions received. 
On motion of Mr. Purdy,— 


Resolved,—That this suggestion be negatived. 
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(3) Closed lists should be abolished in rural constituencies and in rural polls in 
urban constituencies. 


Mr. Heaps moved that all polls in incorporated towns or cities of 
a population of 2,500 or over in rural constituencies shall be regarded 
as urban polls. 

Mr. McIntosh moved in amendment that the figures “ 2,500” be 

deleted and “5,000” substitued therefor. 

Mr. McLean (Simcoe Hast) moved in amendment to the amend- 
ment that all lists be closed. 

The question being put on the amendment to the amendment, it 
was resolved in the negative. 

The question being put on the amendment, the Committee divided 
equally, Yeas 7, Nays 7. The Chairman voted Nay and declared the 
question resolved in the negative. 

The question being put on the main motion, it was resolved in the 
negative, Yeas 6, Nays 8. 

Mr. Stirling moved that all polls in incorporated towns or cities of 
a population of 4,000 or over in rural constituencies shall be regarded 
as urban polls. 

Mr. Fair moved in amendment that the figures “ 4,000” be deleted 
and “ 3,500” substituted therefor. 

The question being put on the amendment, it was resolved in the 
affirmative. 


{4) Young people coming of age prior to day of election and otherwise qualified 
. should be permitted to vote on production of birth certificate if vouched for 
by a resident elector. 
On motion of Mr. Wood,— 
Resolved—That the following be adopted: 
Young people, otherwise qualified, who attain the age of 21 years prior 
to or on the date of election shall be entitled to have their names placed on 
the voters’ list. 


(5) Advising voters by card as to time and place of poll should be abandoned. 
Mr. Stirling moved that in urban polls voters should be advised by 


card as to the time and place of voting. 
Mr. Fair moved in amendment that notification by card be sent 


to all voters. 
: Mr. McCuaig moved in amendment to the amendment that 


advising voters by card be abandaned. 
The question being put on the amendment to the amendment, it 


was resolved in the affirmative. 


{6) At a previous meeting of the Committee, Mr. Castonguay, Chief Electoral 
Officer, suggested that in urban polling divisions there be sent to each ohles 
ing therein a copy of the preliminary printed list of electors for the polling 
division in which the dwelling is situated. 

On motion of Mr. Purdy,— 

Resolved,—That Mr. Castonguay’s suggestion be adopted and that 
a form, somewhat similar to the one he produced, be used showing the 
time and place of voting. 


The Committee adjourned until Thursday, March 25, at 11 a.m. 


XXiV SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
Tuurspay, March 25, 1937. 


The Special Committee on Elections and Franchise Acts met at 11 am. 
Mr. Bothwell, the Chairman, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Bothwell, Brunelle, Cameron (Cape Breton N.), 
Clark (York-Sunbury), Factor, Fair, Glen, Heaps, McIntosh, McLean (Simcoe 
E.), Purdy, Rickard, Robichaud, Sinclair, Stewart, Stirling, Wermenlinger, Wood. 

In attendance: Mr. Harry Butcher, Counsel to the Committee; Mr. Jules 


A. Castonguay, Chief Electoral Officer; Mr. J. T. C. Thompson, Dominion 
Franchise Commissioner. 


The committee resumed consideration of suggested amendments. 


(1) That there should be two enumerators engaged in preparation of lists 
in rural polls as well as in urban. 


On motion of Mr. McLean,— 
Resolved,—That this suggestion be negatived. 


(2) That no candidate’s agent should be allowed to vote on a transfer certificate 
until after the agent has subscribed the oath in Form 17 and that the 
transfer certificate’s oath Form 22 should be so worded as to state that 
this has been done and that the deponent is in fact, or has been acting as 
an agent for one of the candidates. In the Province of Quebec the issue of 
transfer certificates to candidates’ agents has been discontinued. 


Mr. Butcher submitted a revised form of oath as requested on February 19. 
At the request of the chairman, Mr. Glen took the chair. 


On motion of Mr. Stewart,— 
Resolved,—That Form 22 should be inserted in the Act in regard 
to the oath. 


Discussion followed respecting outside scrutineers. Mr. Butcher was 
requested to ascertain from statutes he has consulted what practice obtains in 
other countries. 


(3) That section 51 (2), the Act with regard to the presence of agents at the 
final addition of the votes, be clarified. 


Mr. Butcher submitted a draft amendment. 


On motion of Mr. MacNicol,— 
Resolved,—That no change be made. 


(4) That the election clerk be authorized to issue transfer certificates. 


On motion of Mr. McLean, — 
Resolved,—That this suggestion be adopted. 


(5) That when in an election the number of candidates exceed .... the Ballot 
Boxes used shall be twice the size of those ordinarily used. (Verdun in 
1935 an example of the necessity of this provision.) 


It was the opinion of the committee that Mr. Castonguay has authority to 
meet a contingency of this kind. 


(6) That each sheet consisting of the official lists of electors for a polling 


division shall bear an impression made by the returning officer’s official 
stamp. 
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(7) That after the words “ official stamp” in Section 15, the following words 


peed be inserted: “which may be in the form of an Electro or Printers 
ock.’ 


On motion of Mr. MacNicol,— 
Resolved,—That electro plates should be substituted for rubber 
stamps. 
(8) That after the words “day prior to the day fixed” in Section 26. the fol- 
lowing words should be inserted “not counting Sundays.” 
Mr. Butcher submitted a redraft of Section 26. 
On motion of Mr. Clark,— 
Resolved—That the redraft of Section 26 be adopted. 
(9) That after the words “ every person ”, in Section 37(1), the following words 


should be inserted, “no matter in what polling division he or she may 
reside or be an elector”. 


On motion of Mr. MacNicol,— 
FResolved,—That this suggestion be negatived. 


*10) That after the words “shall publish”, in Section 63 (5), the following 
words should be inserted “in the form prescribed by the Chief Electoral 
Officer.” 


On motion of Mr. Robichaud,— 
Resolved,—That this suggestion be adopted. 
11) That all oaths of electors subscribed on polling day at the polling station 
should be in the form of an affidavit. 
On motion of Mr. Cameron,— 
Resolved,—That this suggestion be negatived. 


- 412) That owners of buildings used as polls in rural polling divisions be paid 
as much as those for urban polling divisions, namely—$10. 


Mr. Fair moved that all rates be fixed at $8. 


The question being put, it was resolved in the negative. Yeas, 6; Nays, 8. 


The Committee adjourned until Tuesday, March 30, at 10 a.m. 


Turspay, March 30, 1937. 


The Special Committee on Elections and Franchise Acts met at 11 a.m. 
_ Mr. Bothwell, the Chairman, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Bothwell, Clark (York-Sunbury), Glen, Heaps, 
MacNicol, McCuaig, McLean (Simcoe East), Purdy, Rickard, Robichaud, Sin- 
clair, Stewart, Turner, Wermenlinger, Wood. 


In attendance: Mr. Harry Butcher, Counsel to the Committee; Mr. Jules A. 
Castonguay, Chief Electoral Officer. 

The Chairman intimated that Mr. Butcher had made a study of registration 
methods and permanent lists of certain states in the American union, and had 
made a synopsis of his findings in relation thereto. 
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On motion of Mr. MacNicol, 
Resolved,—That Mr. Butcher’s synopsis be printed as an appendix to this 
day’s evidence. 


The Chairman announced the receipt of a telegram from Mr. Norris of Van- 
couver requesting that representations be received next session in reply to the 
evidence given by Mr. Reid, M.P., and Mr. Neill, M.P. 


The Chairman suggested the advisability of commencing the preparation of 
a report to the House. 


On motion of Mr. Stewart, 
Resolved,—That the Chairman, Mr. Butcher and Mr. Castonguay should 
prepare a draft report for the consideration of the Committee. 


The committee resumed consideration of suggested amendments. 


(1) Publication of election returns from East to West should be synchronized, 
or hours of polling should vary, as for instance,— 
From ten to eight in Nova Scotia. New Brunswick and P.E.I. 
Nine to seven Quebec and Ontario. 
Hight to six Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 
Seven to five Alberta and British Columbia. 


Mr. Robichaud moved that this suggestion be negatived. 


Mr. Stewart moved in amendment that the suggestion stand over until the 
British Columbia members of the Committee are heard. 


The question being put on the amendment, it was resolved in the affirmative. 


(2) Should teachers be permitted to vote at their option either at the place in 
which they live or at the place at which they teach, if they are on the two 
lists of electors? 


It was the opinion of the Committee that the 19380 principle should be 
adopted. 


(3) Temporary resident engaged in construction work should not be entitled 
to vote in constituency where temporarily located. 


On motion of Mr. Glen,— 


Resolved,—That it be recommended that Chief Electoral Officer 
be empowered, five days after the issue of the writ, to treat such polling 
divisions as urban. 


(4) That more time should be given to the returning officers to revise their 
respective polling division arrangements. 
On motion of Mr. Glen — 
Resolved,—That this suggestion be adopted. 


(5) That the statement of the poll, in Form 31, and the certificate of the votes 
polled, in Form 32, should be prepared on similar forms, preferably 
Form 31. 

On motion of Mr. Stewart,— 
Resolved,—That this suggestion be adopted. 


(6) That no entry should be made in the Poll Book until it has been ascertained 
that. the name of the elector is entered on the official list of electors. 
Section 36(4). 
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On motion of Mr. Wood,— 
Resolved,—That this suggestion be adopted. 


(7) That in urban polling divisions a supervisor should be appointed for every 
30 polling stations to supervise the polling on the day of the election. 
On motion of Mr. Wermenlinger,— 
Resolved,—That this suggestion be negatived. 


(8) Should Returning Officer be required to stay in his office on polling day? 


On motion of Mr. McLean, — 


____&esolved,—That either the returning officer or his clerk should be 
in the office on polling day. 


(9) That a copy of the official lists of electors for the individual poll be 
oer to the deputy returning officers as soon as these lists have been 
closed. 


On motion of Mr. McLean,— 
Resolved —tThat this suggestion be negatived. 


(10) That the printed lists in urban polling divisions containing more than 300 
electors should, for the taking of the vote, be divided numerically instead 
of geographically. 

Mr. Butcher suggested that no list of electors shall be split up for the taking 
of the vote unless it contains more than 350 names. 


On motion of Mr. Glen,— 
Resolved,—That Mr. Butcher’s suggestion be adopted. 


(11) Voters awaiting the opportunity to vote at the closing of the polls should 
be permitted to vote. 


On motion of Mr. Glen,— 
Resolved,—That this suggestion be adopted. 


(12) That instead of pencils for marking ballots at the poll a rubber stamp with 
an “X” should be provided for each polling station and used by the voter. 


On motion of Mr. Wood,— 
Resolved,—That this suggestion be negatived. 


(13) That in urban polling divisions the returning officers must hold schools 
for deputy returning officers and poll clerks. 


On motion of Mr. Clark,— 
Resolved,—That this suggestion be negatived. 


i 


(14) That revision of the lists of rural enumerators should not be dispensed with. 


On motion of Mr. Rickard,— 
Resolved,—That this suggestion be adopted. 


The Committee adjourned until Thursday, April 1, at 10 a.m. 


XXVIil SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
Tuourspay, April 1, 1937. 


The Special Committee on Elections and Franchise Acts met at 10 a.m. 
Mr. Bothwell, the Chairman, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Bothwell, Clark (York-Sunbury), Fair, Glen, 
Heaps, MacNicol, McCuaig, McLean (Simcoe Hast), Purdy, Rickard, Robichaud, 
Stewart, Stirling, Taylor (Norfolk). 


In attendance: Mr. Harry Butcher, Counsel to the Committee; Mr. Jules 
A. Castonguay, Chief Electoral Officer. 


The Chairman announced that he had requested Mr. Norris of Vancouver 


to submit any further statements he may desire to make relative to enfranchise- 


ment of Canadian-born of Japanese descent to the Secretary of State instead of 
to this Committee. 


Mr. Butcher submitted a memorandum prepared by him respecting the 
conduct of scrutineers at polls. 
On motion of Mr. MacNicol, 
Resolved,—That this memorandum be printed into the record. 
The Committee resumed consideration of suggested amendments. 


(1) Suggested amendments to Elections Act to facilitate voting by mariners. 
(Canadian Navigators’ Federation Inc.) 


On motion of Mr. Glen,— 
Resolved,—That these suggestions be negatived. 


(2) Suggested new form of ballot. (Mr. A. Huckerby of Kennedy, Saskatche- 
man.) 


On motion of Mr. MceCuaig,— 
Resolved,—That this suggestion be negatived. 


(3) Suggested form of ballot for alternative voting. (Mr. Jopp of Swift Current.) 


On motion of Mr. MacNicol,— 
Resolved—tThat this suggestion be negatived. 
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Suggested system of Proportional Representation. (Mr. Walker of Swift 
Current.) 


On motion of Mr. MacNicol,— 
Resolved—That this suggestion be negatived. 
On motion of Mr. Robichaud,— 


Resolved,—That this Committee approves of the findings of last 
year’s special committee on Elections and Franchise Acts 
respecting Proportional Representation. 


The Committee adjourned until Friday, April 2, at 10 a.m. 


Fripay, April 2, 1937. 


The Special Committee on Elections and Franchise Acts met at 10 a.m. Mr. 
Bothwell, the Chairman, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Bothwell, Clark (York-Sunbury), Fair, Glen, 
Heaps, MacNicol, McLean (Simcoe East), Purdy, Robichaud, Sinclair. 


In attendance : Mr. Harry Butcher, Counsel to the Committee; Mr. Jules A. 
Castonguay, Chief Electoral Officer; Mr. J. F. Pouliot, M.P. 
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Mr. Fair requested that the following correction be made in t] 


ceedings of the Committee: — 1e printed pro- 


Page 263, Line 6. Delete “I have a rural area in my particular constituency 
and we have 1,138 square miles for each federal polling division ” and 
substitute “Thave in my particular constituency an area of 6.620 square 
miles or an average of a little over 38 square miles in each federal polling 
division.” i 

Mr. Robichaud requested that the following correction be made in the printed 

proceedings of the Committee: — 


Page 312, Line 17. Delete “ Mr. Chairman, it seems to me to be foolish to 


ask for a compromise when we can leave things” and substitute “ Mr. 
Chairman, it just flashed through my mind that we can leave things ”. 


Mr. Butcher suggested that a correction be made in the minutes of proceed- 
ings of March 25 respecting the suggestion “That there should be two enumer- 
ators engaged in preparation of lists in rural polls as well as in urban.” This 
suggestion was shown as having been adopted, whereas it was negatived. 

Ordered,—That the above corrections be made. 


The Committee proceeded to consider methods used to effect a redistribution 
of electoral districts in Canada and other countries. 


Mr. J. F. Pouliot, M.P., was called. He reviewed the changes that have been 
made in the Province of Quebec from 1853. Later he was questioned. 


Mr. Pouliot retired. 


Mr. Butcher was recalled. He indicated the methods used to effect redis- 
tribution in Great Britain, Australia, New Zealand, and in the United States of 
America. 


The Committee adjourned at 11 a.m. until Monday, April 5, at 10 a.m. 


Monpay, April 5, 1937. 
The Special Committee on Elections and Franchise Acts met at 10 a.m. 
Mr. Bothwell, the Chairman, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Bothwell, Brunelle, Clark (York-Sunbury), 
Factor, Glen, MacNicol, McCuaig, McIntosh, McLean (Simcoe East). Purdy, 
Rickard, Robichaud, Stewart, Stirling, Turner. 


In attendance: Mr. Harry Butcher, Counsel to the Committee; Mr. Jules 
A. Castonguay, Chief Electoral Officer. 
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The Committee resumed consideration of the question of redistribution o! 
electoral districts. Mr. Brunelle and Mr. MacNicol were of the opinion that 
county boundaries should, when feasible, determine constituency boundaries. 


The Chairman presented a draft report which was considered and amended. 


The Committee adjourned until Tuesday, April 6, at 10 a.m. 


XXX SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
Turspay, April 6, 1937. 


The Special Committee on Elections and Franchise Acts met in camera at 
10 a.m. Mr. Bothwell, the Chairman, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Bothwell, Clark (York-Sunbury), Fair, Glen, 
MacNicol, McCuaig, McLean (Simcoe East), Purdy, Stirling, Taylor (Norfolk), 
Wood. 


In attendance: Mr. Harry Butcher, Counsel to the Committee; Mr. Jules 
A. Castonguay, Chief Electoral Officer. 


Consideration was resumed of the proposed report to the House. 


On motion of Mr. Glen,— 
Resolved,—That the draft report, as amended, be approved, and that it be 
presented to the House. 


Mr. MacNicol expressed appreciation for the assistance rendered by Mr. 
Butcher, Counsel to the Committee. Mr. MacNicol’s remarks were endorsed 
by Mr. Fair and by the Committee generally. 


Mr. Butcher thanked the Committee for the tributes paid to him. 


Mr. Glen suggested that the Chairman deserved a vote of thanks for the 
efficient and courteous manner in which he had officiated, and expressed the 
hope that, in the event of the Committee being revived next session, Mr. 
Bothwell would again preside. Mr. Glen’s statement was received with unanim- 
ous approval. 


In conveying his thanks, the Chairman referred to the splendid co-operation 
he had received from the Committee. 


The Committee adjourned sine die. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Housr or Commons, Room 429, 
February 4, 1937. 


The Special committee appointed to study the Dominion Elections Act 
1934, and amendments thereto, and the Dominion Franchise Act, 1934, and 
amendments thereto and to report on the methods used to effect a redistribution 
of electoral districts in Canada and in other countries and to make suggestions 
to the house in connection therewith met at 11 o’clock. 


Mr. C. E. Bothwell was again chosen by the committee as its chairman. 


The CHatrMAn: Gentlemen, I thank you very much for the honour you 
have conferred upon me this morning in giving me the opportunity of occupying 
the chair again this year. This year the resolutions that have been given to us 
for consideration are in exactly the same form as last year. The motion was 
put through on the 26th of January and the subsequent motion dealing with 
redistribution was put through the house on the 2nd of February. Last year 
we dealt with the proportional representation system and the alternative vote in 
single member constituencies. Some members may want to discuss these sub- 
jects again this year because they are referred to us; but it strikes me it would 
be advisable for us to go into the other matters which we did not deal with last 
year first, so that we will have covered all of the work that is submitted to us 
for consideration. 

Last year we had the advantage of having Mr. Butcher with us, and I was 
hoping that we would have him with us again this year. Although he is not 
here yet, I do know that since the committee adjourned last year Mr. Butcher 
visited on his way home different states of the American Union and gathered a 
lot of information from officials of those states. I have not made any request 
to the minister to have Mr. Butcher here, but I should like an expression of 
opinion from the members of the committe as to what they desire. 


Mr. MacNicou: I had hoped that Mr. Butcher would be here this morning. 
I was under the impression that he was still at the service of the committee. If 
that is not so, I would strongly recommend that we have him again. He seems 
to approach the matter from an unbiassed point of view, and his thoroughness 
was well demonstrated last year. I know that he has visited a number of states, 
because I came across his tracks myself when I was on the other side. 

The Cuatrman: I wanted to get an expression of opinion from members of 
the committee, and if you are unanimous in this regard I shall immediately 
speak to the minister. 

Mr. Parent: I believe we should have Mr. Butcher here to give us all the 
information he has gathered since the committee adjourned last year. He has 
made a special study of this matter which is very important and will be dealt 
with accordingly. 

The Cuatrman: I have a letter from Mr. Butcher in which he says he was 


paid $30.70 per day last year. I do not know how that amount was arrived at. 


He put in a bill only for the time he served with the committee and was on the 


‘- 


express business of the committee As a matter of fact, he was not paid very 
much when compared with other counsel. 
Mr. Parent: He deserves a bonus. 
Mr. McLwawn: Are there any other officials in Ottawa who could serve this 
committee without so much expense? 
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Mr. Jean: I am of the opinion that Mr. Butcher is very useful to this com- 
mittee and that we should have him here this year. 

Mr. Turcron: I think the chairman should request that Mr. Butcher be 
sent for and then the discussion will come up as to the matter of cost. 


Hon. Mr. Stewart: Of course, it will depend on what we are going to do. 
If we are going back to the old Franchise Act—the one we had prior to the last 
one—I do not know when it was introduced—it is there on the statute book—if 
we are adopting that in principle, we have at our command the services of Mr. 
Castonguay and those of Colonel Thompson, the Franchise Commissioner, and 
we can get a good deal of information from them. I appreciate that Mr. Butcher 
has made a thorough study of these matters, but if we are going back there is 
not much to study there. 
The CuHarrmMan: We have this question before us:— 
That the special committee appointed to study the Dominion Elec- 
tions Act, 1934, and amendments thereto, and the Dominion Franchise 
Act, 1934, and amendments thereto, be instructed to study and make 
report on the methods used to effect a redistribution of electoral districts 
in Canada and in other countries and to make suggestions to the house 
in connection therewith. 


You will recall that the motion which was on the order paper was in a 
somewhat different wording, and Mr. Lapointe agreed to refer that matter to 
this committee in this form. Mr. Butcher has made a study of that particular 
subject, and I believe you will require his services. 

Hon. Mr. Srrwart: There are only two or three ways to have a redistri- 
bution: one is by the House of Commons, by committees, such as we have been 
doing for years, or by a board of judges. These methods are all well known. 

The CuatrmMan: Of course, we have to fix the principles. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: I do not think we can get very far away from the two 
or three well established lines of effecting redistribution. It is a matter of which 
we are going to select. I take it that we have disposed of proportionate repre- 
sentation and the single transferable vote. Unless somebody desires to open 
those controversial questions again, they are finished with. Now, with regard 
to the question of redistribution, do we want it done by a board of judges or 
by committees of this house, or do we want to have some commission do it? 

The CuHatrMANn: Is it not advisable for us to have information as to what 
happens in Australia and New Zealand and other countries in that connection? 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: What might be suitable in those countries might not 
be at all suitable for Canada. It seems to me we cannot pick out of any other 
country any system that they may have adopted which is going to work in 
Canada. In my opinion we have got to work out some method which suits 
Canadian conditions and Canadian people. I do not think anything else would 
ever meet our requirements. That seems to be the spirit of Canada anyway; 
we want to develop something of our own. This is all very difficult. Thirty 
years ago, in the enthusiasm of my comparative youth, I studied this question 
of redistribution. I bought magazine articles. I took them, and I filed them, 
and I thought I had a solution for the whole question; but having been on the 
redistribution committee in 1922 and on the committee in 1932 my views on the 
problem are altogether modified. I would like to say with all candour that it is 
the most difficult and perplexing problem with which parliament has to deal. I 
do not think there is any doubt that we are getting away from the feeling which 
existed forty years ago that there was some large advantage gained by carving 
up constituencies There is not. It will not save any party; and anything but a 
fair, decent, honest redistribution will hurt any party in Canada that makes it. 
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Now, how can we work out some system for bringing 
redistribution? In some of the aed es say, sonkladtiriea ie an 
and New Zealand where they have a unitary system, and where ‘they have 
not provinces to consider—of course, the provinces do not enter into this 

redistribution—their conditions are entirely different. We have a fixed factor in 
our redistribution. We start with the province of Quebec with sixty-five mem- 
bers. They have been allotted sixty-five members; they cannot have more than 
sixty-five no matter what their population amounts to; and then they furnish 
the key for the rest of the dominion. So, we have a fixed factor there with which 
we have got to deal. When we come to the other provinces, the effect is that 
some are cut down—there have been reductions in the Maritime provinces and 
in Ontario because the unit of population increases by approximately eight to 
ten thousand every ten years—and the west has expanded. Now, what they are 
doing in other countries where they have not that fixed factor, where they have 
not that principle that must be applied, will not be very much help to us. We 
have got to sit down and face the situation in the light of what is determined 
and fixed by the British North America Act. The time probably will come when 
the province of Quebec will say that sixty-five members are not enough, but 
until they do the condition is there and we have to meet it. These other countries 
are free. There is no relation between their provinces in regard to representation. 
They can adopt any unit they like and change it from time to time, and the 
fact that one province has a certain representation would not necessarily make 
it follow that in other states of those unions the same representation should 
obtain. That is the situation as I see it. 


Mr. Turcron: What Mr. Stewart says is true. We have these fixed factors; 
but we have had those fixed factors ever since parliament has been dealing with 
redistribution. They were in existence at the last redistribution which now is 
being complained of, and they have provided the reason for this reference to 
this committee. During our work of the last session I differed on several 
occasions from Mr. Butcher’s findings, suggestions and recommendations. How- 
ever, I do believe that this committee should have the services of Mr. Butcher. 
We have not got to agree with him. Everybody on this committee, regardless 
of what has been done in the past, as Mr. Stewart says, is anxious to bring about 
a fair and just redistribution, is anxious to do this work in a fair and equitable 
manner, and I think if we are going to take any definite, conclusive action in 
regard to our recommendations on redistribution, every member here will want 
to act in a fair and equitable manner. 
| Mr. McIntosu: It was impossible for me to be present at the opening. Am 
_ Iclear in regard to Mr. Butcher? Is he to confer with the committee on all the 
work before the committee or just in regard to constituency boundary lines? 

i The CHatrMAN: We shall have his services available to us on any matter 

_ in connection with the reference to this committee. He has made a study of 

election acts and the operation of franchise acts and election acts in other parts 

_ of the world. 

é Mr. McCuatce: Is it your intention to have Mr. Butcher here all the time 

we are in session, or are we to formulate questions and ask Mr. Butcher to deal 

with them? / 

ie The CuatgMan: He had the same reference before him last year that we 

have this year; and I do know that Mr. Butcher has made a study of all matters 

pertaining to the reference. 

! Mr. McCuarc: I think we can easily save a great deal of expense and time 
‘of the committee if we disposed of two or three of the questions that arose last 
year. 

¢ Mr. Guzen: Did not Mr. Bennett make a suggestion that the work of the 

committee of last year should be carried forward to the committee this year? 
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The CuatrmMan: Yes. (Reading from the Order of Reference) “And, 
furthermore, that the minutes of the evidence and the report of the special com- 
mittee appointed in the last session of parliament to study the Dominions 
Election Act, in 1934, and the Franchise Act, 1934, be referred to the committee.” 
I think, so far as we are concerned, we are satisfied with it. We can simply 
endorse the report that was made last year, and that is all. 


Mr. Gunn: If you remember, last year, we were dealing mostly with the 
act in regard to by-elections. The report we made and the bill we drew up had 
to do with principles in regard to the new Franchise Act. Are we as a com- 
mittee to deal with the new act and make references in view of a general 
election? ; 

The CHarrmMAN: We have to consider all the suggestions that have been ~ 
made in regard to amendments to both our Franchise Act and Election Act — 
this year in order to inform the government as to what this committee considers 
would be necessary changes in the present acts, so that the government will be 
in a position to draft the Acts next year. 


Mr. Guen: That was my understanding, but I wanted to have it on record. — 
In that case I think we shall need Mr. Butcher, because we shall have to go over — 
it as we did last year, and in the light of the investigations he has made during © 
the recess with regard to redistribution we shall need somebody to give us a 
drafting. I am of the opinion that none of us has the time to study this matter 
to the same extent as Mr. MacNicol. I think we shall need Mr. Butcher. The 
question to be considered is the value of his services. As has been said some 
counsel are getting tremendous salaries. Mr. Butcher received only $30.70 a 
day, which seems to me a very moderate sum for the work he did. Then we are 
to get the benefit of all he has done during the recess, which will not be charged 
to the committee. 


The Cuarrman: I have a letter from a man named T. G. Norris of Van- — 
couver, which I shall read. (Reads letter.) That letter came to me on the 
18th and I replied immediately as follows. (Reads letter.) 


Mr. Turcron: Mr. Chairman, in that regard I should like to say that 
there are other associations in British Columbia who will want to be heard if © 
we are going to open up the matter of Canadian-born Japanese. Mr. Norris, if 
IT remember rightly, was counsel for the Japanese who appeared here last session. — 
I understand there are other associations in British Columbia who will want to — 
make representations against Mr. Norris’s recommendations, if the question is — 
opened up. I wish you would keep that in mind. 


The Cuatrman: I had in mind replying to Mr. Norris that the brief that — 
was submitted last year, I presume, covers everything that the Canadian-born 
Japanese have to submit. I have had personal applications from other members — 
of the house asking to be heard in answer to that brief. Possibly we might, 
during this session, devote a day or two to that work, and I shall advise Mr. 
Norris to that effect. 


Mr. McIntosH: Should we not decide where the representation should 
come from; whether the representation should come from inside the house or — 
outside the house or a combination of the two. Are we going to narrow it down 
to a few members from British Columbia? 


| 
| 

Mr. MacNicou: The Japanese gave a very full representation of their case. | 

I am inclined to agree with what you have outlined. If anything can be added — 
to what the Japanese have said, or if they decide to add anything to what they ' 
said, we can give effect to that. On the other hand, if there are members of the i 


house who wish to come before the committee and make representation we cannot 
refuse them that privilege. % 


é 


te 
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The CuarrmMAn: Would it be agreeable for me to rep] 

] ply to Mr. Norr 
that if he nas anything further to submit to add to the brief cchnaanet f 
—which was a good brief—we shall be glad to receive it, and that we e 
devote a day or two to analysing the brief and hearing witnesses who ha 
an analysis of it ? 

Mr. McIntosu: I think that would be fair. 


Mr. Guen: In other words, give them the opportunity to reply to 
representations made against their brief. ; 

The Cuarrman: If Mr. Norris wants to come here as counsel for them it is 
up to him. 

Mr. MacNicou: If representations have been made in reference to what the 
Japanese presented there would be no objection to sending them copies as we 
receive them, and if they desire to make any further representation after they 
have digested the representations against their brief, they have the privilege. 
The CHAIRMAN: In our notice of the next meeting we shall endeavour to 
inform you of the matters we shall deal with, unless any member has a special 
subject he should like brought up. That will be done after I have consulted 
with Mr. Lapointe. 

Mr. Turcron: We should decide to leave aside at the moment matters 
upon which we reported last session. 

Mr. MacNicou: We considered the compulsory vote and compulsory regis- 
tration but we did not arrive at any conclusion. ‘ 


aying 
ast year 
xpect to 
ve made 


any 


The Committee adjourned to meet at the call of the Chair. 


Houses or Commons, Room 429, 
February 9, 1937. 


The Special Committee on Elections and Franchise Acts met at 11 o’clock, 
Mr. Bothwell the chairman presided. 


The CuHarrman: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. Since the last meeting, 
and particularly in view of the fact that Mr. Butcher is here, we thought it 
would be advisable to go over the suggestions for amendments to the acts that 
we had not dealt with last year. You will remember that we went through 
some thirty-five or forty suggestions and we held out nineteen or so for further 
consideration, disposing of the balance. There are still several pages of sug- 
gestions that we thought we had better dispose of as far as we could. Those 
we have had to hold over will be given further consideration. We thought that 
when we had gone through this list of suggestions we could have it typed or 
mimeographed, or something of that kind, and have the suggestions that had 
been held over distributed to members of the committee, and we could take them 
up in order from day to day until we have disposed of them. 

Mr. MacNicou: Did we pass judgment on any of the suggestions that were 
- suggested last year? 

The CHARMAN: Yes, we did. 

Hon. Mr. Srirtinc: Would it be desirable to list those that were considered 
and disposed of, for purposes of the record? 

The CuarrmMan: It would not be much trouble to do that. Do you mean to 


have them distributed to members of the committee? 
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Hon. Mr. Strrurna: No, our proceedings are being printed, are they not? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Srrruinc: Then, the record would show those that were dealt 
with and disposed of last year and those that are held over. | 

The CuamMan: We might have these put together and included in the 
proceedings of our next meeting. 

Hon. Mr. Srirurnc: It seems to me that would be desirable. 

The CHairMAN: We have a record of them as they came up last year, but 
they are scattered through the record. 

Now, I have a letter here that has been passed on to me from the Prime 
Minister’s office, and I think it is desirable to read it. It comes as a new sug- 
gestion. It has been passed on from the Prime Minister’s secretary, and is a 
letter signed by Richard H. Babbage of Montreal. 

The letter reads as follows:— 

I have been reading with a great deal of interest the Hansard report 
of the debate on redistribution. When the matter comes before the com- 
mittee on elections I would like to see consideration given to the feasibility 
of changing the basis of representation from a “territorial” to a 
“functional’ ’system. 

I see no health in a democracy maintained by recourse to gerrymander 
and election fraud. It is the sort of evil I should expect a Liberal govern- 
ment to eradicate at the first opportunity. The crooked politician or 
election agent is a far greater menace to our national welfare than 
government by a perfect autocrat. I think that if all the farmers and 
all the financiers and the traders and labourers had to choose their 
representatives in each province, without regard for boundaries that run 
down back alleys, the best men would get into parliament at an earlier 
age, than at present, which would be good for the country. If changes 
are made we should try to progress from responsible government to truly 
representative government. 

Maybe I might go back to my pamphleteering to elaborate this idea. 
With kind regards, 

Now, Mr. Butcher has all of the suggestions noted in short form, and I 
think we can proceed with them. 

Mr. Purpy: Are they all listed in the book? 

The CuHairnMan: No, there are some of them not listed. 

Mr. ButcHer: Quite a number of them are not listed. 


The Cuarrman: I might also explain that after the last meeting, following 
the motion that was put through, I interviewed the honourable Ernest Lapointe, 


and he told me that Mr. Butcher had been instructed to make a study of election © 
methods in various parts of the world, and he was quite agreeable to having — 


Mr. Butcher attend here this year. As the result of the conversation I had with 
Mr. Lapointe that night, it seemed to be a foregone conclusion from the stand- 
point of the government, as I gathered it, that they expected Mr. Butcher to be 
here, and he was invited that day. 

Mr. MacNicou: I suppose it was not a very hard job coaxing Mr. Butcher 
to consent to come here this year. 

The CuamrMan: Well, I rather think that any man who has been in 


parliament for a few years rather enjoys the opportunity of getting back for a 
few days. — 


Pe ee ee Le nt Pee 
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Mr. Burcuerr: I think, Mr. Chairman, that my willingness to come here is — 


strongly indicated by my prompt reply to your telegram. 
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Mr. Harry Burcuer called. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Proceed Mr. Butcher with the suggestions—A. Mr. Chairman, tl 
suggestions that have come before the committee this morning were all made | 
members of parliament. The first one reads:— 


That penalties for personation should be increased. 


1e 
dy 


_ I do not know whether, in my opinion, those penalties should be increased. J 


think the penalties are quite heavy now. 


Mr. Turcron: What are the penalties now? 
Mr. MacNicou: They are not enforced, whatever they are. 
_ The Wirness: I know they are quite heavy whatever they are. Personation 
is an indictable offence, and the penalty is as follows: 

_Any person who is guilty of any indictable offence against this act 
is able on indictment or on summary conviction to a fine not exceeding 
$2,000 and costs of prosecution or to imprisonment for a term not 
exceeding two years, with or without hard labour 
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The CHatrMAn: What shall we do with the suggestion? 

Mr. Turceon: In a matter of this kind it might be well to have a memo of 
the subject we are considering, setting out that the committee thinks the penalty 
is sufficient. 

The Cuatrman: I think the situation is that all these suggestions have come 
from members of parliament, and it is the duty of this committee to deal with 
each suggestion, and say whether we agree with it. In this case I conclude that 
the committee considers the penalty severe enough. 

Mr. Turcron: I think the penalty is severe enough. 


(Negatived.) 


The Wirness: “That candidates should be permitted to pay travelling 
expenses of voters; also to pay for the use of cars for that purpose, one car for 
every one hundred voters.” 

Mr. Turcron: That is on election day, is it? 

The Wirness: I have quoted the words of the suggestion; I imagine it is for 

election day. 

Mr. MacNicot: In the past, Mr. Chairman—I am voicing my remarks as 
far as Toronto is concerned—so far as I know all cars are free. I speak 
personally in the case of my riding. We pay for no cars. There are so many 
cars Offering that we get all the cars we require absolutely free. 

The CHairman: If this were put in the act, you would have to pay for 
the cars. 

Mr. MAcNIcou: Yes, of course. 

Mr. McCvaic: Rather than enlarge the act to allow people to pay for cars, 
I think we should stress the point the other way and prevent people from pay- 
ing for transportation. If cars are being paid for, I think some higher penalties 
should be imposed on people who pay for them, because the expense in some 
ridings is growing to such an extent that a poor man cannot run, and it is 
getting more that way every year. 

Mr. Factor: I think there is no penalty provided for cars. 

Mr. Purpy: If we were considering compulsory voting, it would put that 
matter out of the running, would it not? 

Mr. MacNicou: As far as I am concerned, the act is quite satisfactory the 
way it is. 
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Mr. Facror: It is not illegal to pay for gasoline. I saw a report of that 
last week. 


The Witness: Was that in reference to a provincial election, or a federal 
election? I remember reading that one province has a regulation covering. pay- 
ment for gasoline. I think it is not a federal matter. 


Mr. GLEN: Where was that decided? 
Mr. Factor: In one of the provinces. 


Mr. GLEN: I suggest we do not open the door any more on election day. 
I think we should ignore the request altogether. 


The CHAIRMAN: The question has arisen as to whether the penalty should 
be increased, and we are trying to find out what the penalty is. 


Hon. Mr. Stewart: It disqualifies one on an election protest, if proven; 
but there is a general penalty for election offences. 


The CHAIRMAN: That is the one we are trying to get at. 


Mr. McCvaic: The difficulty is that it is done in an indirect way; the 
candidate can never pin it down. 


The CHAIRMAN: Apparently the only penalty is that of disqualification or 
the unseating of the candidate. 


Mr. Factor: It is an election offence. 

Mr. MacNicou: It is strong enough. 

Mr. Heaps: How does the clause read now? What constitutes an offence? 
The CHAIRMAN: The act reads:— 


Any person, who is guilty of any non-indictable offence against this 
Act which is punishable on summary conviction, is liable to a fine not 
exceeding five hundred dollars and costs of prosecution or to imprison- 
ment for a term not exceeding one year, with or without hard labour or 
to both such fine and costs and such imprisonment, and if the fine and 
costs imposed are not paid forthwith, in case only a fine and costs are 
imposed, or are not paid before the expiration of the term of imprison- 
ment imposed, in case imprisonment as well as fine and costs is imposed, 
to imprisonment with or without hard labour, for such term, or further 
term, as such fine and costs or either of them may remain unpaid, not 
exceeding three months. 


I think there is another section referred to:— 


Every person who before, during or after an election, directly or 
indirectly or by means or device in attempted evasion of the following 
provisions, 

(@) pays or promises to pay in whole or in part the travelling or other 
expenses of any elector who may intend to vote, in going to or 
returning from the poll or any polling station, or going to or return- 
ing from the neighbourhood thereof; or 

(6) pays or promises to pay or receives or promises to accept payment, 
in whole or in part by reason of time spent, or for wages or other 
earnings or possibility thereof lost, by any elector who may intend 
to vote, in going to, being at or returning from the poll or any 
polling station, or going to, being at or returning from the neighbour- 
hood thereof; 

is guilty of an illegal practice and of an offence against this Act punish- 

able on summary conviction as in this Act provided. 

[Mr. Harry Butcher.] 
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So that they are liable to a fine not exceeding $500 and costs and not 
ee me a oe oument; and in addition to that, conveyance of elec- 
ors to a poll constitutes an election offence for which tl i 
seat ci 1 the candidate may be 


Mr. Factor: Not by a volunteer—conveyance for which money is paid 
or for hire. : 
Mr. McINnTosH: Do the fines and imprisonments run concurrently? 

The CHAIRMAN: “...or to imprisonment for a term not exceeding two 
years, or to both such fine and costs and such imprisonment... 

Mr. Heaps: It is quite obvious that even these strict penalties have no 
effect upon the people. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: They have some effect. 

‘The Cuarrman: Now, instead of a motion to simply table the suggestion, 
I think we should dispose of it now so that we will print only those matters that 
have still to be considered. 

Mr. Factor: As I heard Mr. Butcher read the suggestion, I thought it was 
to relax rather than to strengthen the point. 

The Witness: “That candidates should be permitted to pay travelling 
expenses of voters: also to pay for the use of cars for that purpose, one car for 
every one hundred voters.” 

Mr. Hrars: Whose suggestion is that? 

The CHarrMaNn: It comes from a member of parliament. 

Mr. Harps: It is as well to keep it anonymous. 

Mr. Tureron: I amended my motion to suit your suggestion. 


(Negatived.) 


The Witness: “ That there should be conscription of cars for election day.” 
Mr. McIntosuH: I have a kind of detestation for conscription in any form. 


(Negatived) 


The Wirness: “ That polling places should be located primarily for the 
convenience of electors.” 

The chief electoral officer tells me that those are the instructions sent. 

Mr. Hrars: There was a discussion here last year in which there was a 
lot of favourable opinion expressed that as far as possible we should use public 
buildings as polling places on election days. 

The CuHatrMAN: That is one of the questions held over. 

Mr. Hears: Could this matter be held over until we get a definite expression 
of opinion? 

Mr. Castoneuay: My instructions are to locate the polling stations at the 
most convenient places. 

Mr. Hears: That is a very wide statement; it may mean anything. I 
know in one civic election in Winnipeg we used nothing but public buildmgs— 
schools or fire stations. 

Mr. McInrosH: You cannot get schools in every voting area. 

Mr. Hrars: I am not saying that it is always possible, but wherever it 1s 
possible, we should use public buildings. I think we have too many polling 
booths; we have them almost every block. It results in a lot of expense and 
confusion, because people do not know where the houses are where they are to 
vote. In spite of the fact that cards are sent there is confusion. I think it adds 
dignity to the elections; you can take them out of those miserable shacks. and 
put them into decent public buildings. I think that our public authorities, 
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school boards and city councils everywhere would be glad to co-operate with the 
election officials on election day in allowing these public buildings to be used 
wherever it is possible to use them. There is no difficulty about them being used 
in the case of civic elections; everybody knows where they have to go; and 
instead of having polling booths every one or two blocks as we have now we will 
have probably one school with five or six clerks there and different polling booths 
in the one school. That is better than having them scattered over every block 
of the city. Ever since I have had anything to do with municipal elections, and 
I have had quite a bit, I have always been an advocate of doing this. It will 
do away with a little bit of political patronage which always goes with the 
present system. The candidate of the party in power has the right in giving 
the polling booths out to different individuals and, naturally, we know where 
he selects. That is the cause of a lot of confusion and dissatisfaction as well. 
I would like the matter to be held over until such time as we discuss the question 
as to the use of public buildings on election day. 

Mr. McLran: This was discussed fully last year. My information is that 
instructions are being carried out in a generally acceptable manner. As far as 
holding these elections in public buildings is concerned, I think there is much 
less confusion if they are held in the polling subdivisions rather than bunching 
them together. I know that in our town it has been the practice to hold several 
of them in the municipal buildings and even office buildings. There is far more 
confusion in regard to public buildings than in any other polling subdivision 
in the town where voting is held. In the residences in the polling subdivisions 
in the residential sections there appears to be no confusion whatever, and that 
is the practice they are beginning to follow now, and it is generally satisfactory. 
If the people vote in the public buildings it causes a lot of congestion and con- 
fusion down in the business section. I do not think there is any objection what- 
ever to having the voting done in the residences or some such building in the 
polling subdivisions. It is not a matter of patronage, because I think everyone 
knows that there are places in each town that are used every election, irrespective 
of what party is conducting the election, because they become customary. I 
think these instructions have been carried out well. 

The CuarrMan: We decided at the commencement of this meeting to run 
through the suggestions made. Last year we held over a number of the suggestions 
for further consideration, and this question in connection with having polls in 
public buildings was one of the questions held over. Mr. Heaps’ motion is that 
this particular suggestion be deferred to be considered at the time when this 
particular question is brought up. 

Mr. McIntosu: It is not Mr. Heaps’ motion. Would you include the idea 
of keeping down the number of polls? 


The Cuatrman: That will all come up in the discussion. 
(Stood over.) 


The Wrrness: “That candidates should be permitted to employ and pay a 
limited number of men for canvassing electors.” 

Mr. MacNicou: They can do that now, providing they do not vote. 

Mr. Factor: In my opinion, about the most useless thing in an election, in 
my experience, is canvassing. I do not think it does any good at all. 

(Negatived.) 


The Wirness: “That every elector should be required to sign his name in the 
poll book when receiving ballot.” 

Mr. Heaps: I might say in that particular respect that in Winnipeg we 
have had this in muincipal elections for a great many years—I think going back 
almost twenty years—and it has not in any way retarded the polling and has not 

[Mr. Harry Butcher.] 
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kept people back in voting. It has been a check upon corru actices : 
not saying one way or the other, but I might say shies the ee ease ot sn 
into effect in Winnipeg was that twenty years ago some corrupt practices ‘ate 
_ place and it was found that people’s names appeared in the polling book when 
_ they never voted at all. The matter was discovered, and precautions were taken 
to have our charter amended by compelling every person to sign his name as 
_ having been present and voted. It is the equivalent of a receipt for his ballot 
| We have continued to carry out that practice ever since. The only difficulty is 
in connection with a person who can neither read nor write, and that has the 
_ effect, of course, of slowing up proceedings somewhat. 
Mr. Factor: What does he do when he cannot write? 
Mr. Hears: He puts his cross. 


|. Mr. MacNicou: In my opinion it would be one more way to induce people 
| not to vote. Our main trouble to-day is to get people out to vote. The per- 
centage of voters is much less than it should be. If the voter knows when he 
goes to the poll he has to sign before voting he will say, I am not going to bother 
| to vote. I believe in simplifying elections as much as possible; to encourage 
| more people to vote rather than to increase the difficulty on voting days. 

| Mr. Heaps: In reply to Mr. MacNicol I should like to say that since the 
|) system was inaugurated in Winnipeg of having electors sign their names when 
they receive their ballot, our vote has increased to a great extent. 

Mr. MacNicou: There is a very small vote in Winnipeg to-day. 


Mr. Heaps: No; I believe it is higher than Toronto—I am speaking pro- 
| portionately. The fact that they put it into effect in Winnipeg at the civic 
elections did not retard anyone from voting. As a matter of fact, it induced a 
| great many people to come out to vote. 

Mr. Guen: Is that not the case in regard to provincial elections as well? 
Mr. Heaps: Yes. 

E Mr. Turcron: In British Columbia they have a system which is entirely 
| different from our federal system. When you put your name on the voters list 
| you sign an affidavit; and the returning officer on election day has the affidavits 
| with him. When you come to the poll and take your ballot you sign your name; 
the returning officer then checks up your signature with the signature on the 
‘affidavit. As Mr. Stirling suggests to me, I do not think it causes any harm in 
British Columbia, the only difficulty is sometimes at country polls half a dozen 
‘people arrive at the poll at the last minute, and if there is too much rigmarole 
inside some of them may lose the opportunity to vote. 

i: Mr. Facror: I do not see what is to be gained by this recommendation. 
Tf it is to guard against impersonation—I can conceive that is the only objective 
of the recommendation—I do not approve of it. I do not think it will in any 
way help to eliminate impersonation. If a person deliberately goes out to 
impersonate he will sign the name of the party he is impersonating, and there 
is no way to checking him up. 

Mi Mr. Turcron: In British Columbia they have affidavits. 


The Cuairman: What would be the effect in a case like this, where the 


"deputy returning officer made it his business to get a keg of beer in the polling 
place, and when a democrat load of men and women drove up, the men came 
in to vote and had a swig of beer. The deputy returning officer then said: “You 
ad better vote for the women; no use bringing them in here.” So one fellow 
oted for the women in the democrat. 
Mr. Heaps: Did you say that was in Swift Current? . 
The Cuarrman: I am not saying where it was, but it occurred in one poll 
at an election. 
- (Negatived). 
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The Wirness: In connection with the next suggestion I should point out 
that one of the suggestions that was ordered to stand over at a previous session 
read as follows: “Advising voters by card as to time and place of polls should 
be abandoned.” That suggestion was left to stand. The one I have to-day 
reads as follows: “That it should be an offence for any elector to be in possession 
of any postcard notice of polling place other than a card addressed to him 
personally.” 

Mr. Hears: This is my suggestion, Mr. Chairman, I do not want to be 
anonymous in this suggestion. My reason for the suggestion is this: I found 
in my own constituency that the holding of cards was responsible for a good 
deal of impersonation. There was a systematic effort made by one of the 
candidates—I shall not mention which one—to go around and collect these 
postcards. It has been going on for some time. When a person has in his 
possession a postcard sent to him by the returning officer it is almost prima 
facie evidence of the right to vote. These postcards are presented to the return- 
ing officer, and I know of one person who was found voting with a postcard that 
did not belong to him. That man was arrested and convicted, and spent fifteen 
or twenty days in jail for the offence. I do not think any person has the right 
to be in possession of a postcard that does not belong to him. 

Mr. MacNicou: I would not be opposed to the suggestion that where a 
voter presents a card to the returning officer with some other voter’s name 
thereon with the intention of voting— 

Mr. Hears: The offence is committed when he is found with the card on him. 
I have known people go around from house to house collecting these postcards. 
I know of cases where they actually paid fifty cents to one dollar apiece to 
get these cards. 

Mr. Factor: Winnipeg is a bad place. 

Mr. Heaps: That is the reason I am suggesting it should be an offence to 
commit an act of that kind. We do not know how far things of that nature 
may develop. 

Mr. Gunn: If they do not use posteards then what? 

Mr. Hears: They are in possession of something that they should not be in 
possession of. 

The CuatrMan: I think we should put that suggestion along with the others 
that were held over last year. We are trying to get through this morning so 
we can print all the suggestions for the convenience of the members of the 
committee. 


(Stood over). 


; The Wirness: ‘‘Personal canvassing and soliciting of votes should be pro- 
ibited.” 
Mr. MacNicou: I spent the whole of the last election day canvassing myself. 
(Negatived). 


_The Wrirness: “Only one political meeting should be permitted in each poll 
ete ; campaign, and at that meeting all candidates should be given equal time 
o speak.” 
(Negatived.) 


_ The Wrrness: “That deputy returning officers should not be called upon 
to initial ballots, the use of an embossed stamp would be preferable.” 
The CHARMAN: Is there any reason given for that? 
The Witness: No. 


Mr. Guen: Mr. Chairman, I know in the old country the practice is to use 
embossed stamps. I have acted many times as returning officer, and I believe 
it would be a whole lot better than initialling. For instance, they have an 

{Mr. Harry Butcher.] 
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embossed stamp in which letters are put like C.O.D. or sometl 
and the deputy returning officer takes the ballot and stamps it with the embossed 
stamp, and when the ballot is given back to him he can see the letters right 
| through the paper. So far as expedition is concerned it is infinitely superior to 
initialling by the returning officer. t 

Mr. Heaps: Could not that stamp be used by someone else? 

Mr. GiEn: No; they are always in charge of the officials. 

Mr. Factor: What about the expense? 

Mr. Guen: There would be the initial expense, but that expense would be 
over a long period of years. 
| Mr. MacNicou: The method we have been using has proved very satisfactory 
up to this time. 
| The Wrirness: “That in rural electoral districts the land upon which the 
_ elector resides should be stated in the list.” 
Mr. Turcron: The land upon which the elector resides? 
The Wirness: Yes. 
Mr. Facror: The concession? 
The Witness: Yes, the township, range and so forth. 
Mr. Factor: What is it now? 
The Witness: Post office address only. 
| Mr. MacNicou: There has been an agitation for that. I am not familiar 
| with what the objectives are. It seems to me out in the townships the elector’s 
| name is not on the list as John Jones, Lot 16, Concession 6, but John Jones of 
Aurora Post Office. 

The Witness: Yes; that is the way it is now. 

Mr. MacNicou: There is something in its favour. 
. Mr. Turcrton: You are only going to open up the way to put the voters’ 
lists in dispute. 
| Mr. McLean: I think this is one thing that ought to stand over. There is 
a good deal to be said on both sides. In the last dominion election the system 
was changed. The lot number used to be put on the voters’ list; now the post 
_ office is put on. The result is that the voters’ list is an excellent mailing list. 
You have the correct post office address of everyone in your riding. That is a 
_very valuable thing to have at an election time. Personally I like the post office 
address. You have John Jones, Lot so-and-so. With the townships it 1s very 

confusing. 

i Mr. Turcron: The suggestion is we change that, is it not? 
Hon. Mr. Stewart: Yes, and add something else. 
Mr. Turcron: Personally I am in favour of leaving it as it is. 
| Mr. McLean: The suggestion is that we add the lot number, ete. I do not 
think that ought to be done without discussion. 
(Stood over.) 
The Wrrness: “That in rural electoral districts it should be possible to 
phone applications for removal of names of transients from the list.” 
(Negatived.) 
| The Wrrness: “That official agents should be permitted to advance money 
to candidates for travelling and other necessary expenses.” I do not think there 
f is anything illegal in that now. 
The CuairMan: Read that again. 
The Wirness: “ That official agents should be permitted to advance money 
to candidates for travelling and other necessary expenses.” 


ing like that; 
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Mr. Factor: It is in the act now. 

Mr. Heaps: Where does the agent get the money from, Mr. Chairman? 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: From the candidate. 

Mr. Factor: The act now provides that a candidate may spend up to one 
thousand dollars for personal expenses. . 

Mr. Turcreon: I am not asking for any change, but there are certain ridings 
over which a candidate cannot travel for one thousand dollars. I cannot travel 
over my riding and be limited to one thousand dollars. If I travel from the 
southern part of my riding to the Peace River block I have to go north a 
thousand miles through the province of Alberta and I cannot get there and back 
again, if I am going to use the ordinary methods of travel, for that amount. If 
I use a plane, if one were available, it would cost nearly one thousand dollars 
to make that trip twice. I am not asking that it be increased, but I should like 
this committee to keep that in mind. 

Mr. McIntosH: I think that applies to all northern ridings, especially in 
western Canada—lI do not know about the east but in my riding a large mining 
area is being brought into production, and at the next election there will be 
a considerable vote there. For me to contact these voters would cost more 
money. I do not know whether we need more than a thousand dollars or not. 

(Negatived.) 


The Witness: “That candidates should be permitted to provide meals for 
deputy returning officers, poll clerks and scrutineers on polling day.” 

Mr. MacNicout: Why should a candidate supply meals to a deputy return- 
ing officer? 

The CHAIRMAN: I think scrutineers are covered in the act now. 

Mr. Turcreon: I would suggest leaving it as it is. 

(Negatived.) 


The WITNESS: “That newspapers should not be permitted to charge double 
rates for political advertising during election campaign.” 

Mr. Heaps: That is against all liberal doctrine. I know the liberal party 
are against the fixing of prices of anything. They are against price fixing, 
marketing or anything like that. I do not see why when it works against them 
they should try to get out from under. I do not see what control you have 
over the newspapers in saying they cannot charge more than the usual rate. 
You do not have to use newspapers. 

Mr. MAcNicou: You are a statesman, you know. 

Mr. McIntosH: Double rates for what? 

The Witnsss: “That newspapers should not be permitted to charge double 
rates for political advertising during election campaign.” 

Mr. McIntosuH: I should like to speak on that, Mr. Chairman. In the 
first place newspapers are not doing that. 

Mr. Heaps: Yes, they are. 

Mr. GLEN: You may not do it. 


Mr. McInrosH: Any particular case does not prove the rule. If it is 
being done in some places the reason is that political accounts are not worth 
that (snapping fingers). The newspapers do not want them; they would rather 
do without them. If you give them twice the rate they may take them; but 
any newspaper man in Canada will tell you there is no money in electoral 
advertising. He can take his books and show you over a period of ten years 
where it has been a complete loss. These are the facts. 

[Mr. Harry Butcher.] 
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Mr. Heaps: No they are not, for the simple reason that the W 
papers have insisted upon political advertising being pre-paid. 

Mr. McIntosH: That bears out my argument. 

Mr. Heaps: Then they charge double rates, so how can they have such a loss 

Mr. McIntosH: What proof have you they are charging double rates. . 

Mr. Factor: They charge 30 cents an agate line instead of 15 cents which 
is the commercial rate. 

Mr. McIntosu: If it is not pre-paid it is worthless. 

Mr. Factor: We can have no control, Mr. Chairman, over the newspapers. 

(Negatived.) 


Mr. Heaps: Would you permit the newspapers to charge double rates? 

The CHAIRMAN: They can charge anything they like. 

The Witness: “That owners of halls should not be permitted to charge 
double rates when such halls are used for political meetings.” 

Mr. MAcNico.t: I did not know they did. 

Mr. TuRGEON: Would you read that again, Mr. Butcher? 


Mr. MAcNicot: I know the halls in my portion of the city charge the 
same rates at all times. 


(Negatived.) 


The Witness: “That provision should be made at the public expense for 
a scrutineer for each candidate at each poll.” 

Mr. Hears: Negatived. 

Mr. MacNicou: The increased cost in the election would be tremendous. 
In the last election, until the last few hours, I did not have a scrutineer in 
the 183 polls in my riding. My friends kept telephoning me, as they came to 
vote, that my opponents had numerous scrutineers— 

Mr. Factor: Then you got some. 


Mr. MacNicout: As Mr. Factor says, I became alarmed and got a few 
out. If the government paid for scrutineers it would cost a lot of money. 

Mr. Hears: I wonder if we have given serious consideration to doing with- 
out scrutineers at these polls. Some people might object. I know what it is 
to go through an election without having scrutineers, and it does not make any 
difference at all. Personally I want to have full confidence in the deputy return- 
ing officer and his clerk. 

Mr. Turcron: You do not want to make it an offence to have scrutineers? 

Mr. Hears: No; I would perhaps prohibit them entirely from the polls. I 
do not see what real service they perform at a poll. 

Mr. Gurn: Oh! oh! 

Mr. Hears: I say that advisedly and I have been through twelve elections, 
and I have had some other experience of elections as well. Personally I would 
be quite content to cut all the scrutineers out of the polling station. I believe 
the poll would be conducted more efficiently and with less trouble than we 
have now in many polls in these circumstances. We have three, four or five 
candidates running in a constituency and we have in some cases a scrutineer 
for each candidate; which means you have the deputy, the clerk and three or 


innipeg 


four scrutineers in a little room-—— 


Mr. Mcintosu: It is all right, if the D.R.O. is a good man. 
Mr. Hears: You have all these men sitting around a table and when a 
man comes in to vote he wonders why there is such a crowd there for the 


sake of seeing him vote. I know they have caused more trouble than they are 
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actually worth for the proper conduct of a poll. I have never yet seen any 
good reason why a scrutineer should be present. He does not protect the candi- 
date. The candidate’s protection chiefly lies in the honesty of the clerk and 
the deputy returning officer. Personally I would almost take a chance of 
leaving the whole election in the hands of a D.R.O. and his clerk. I think we 
would get far more satisfaction. 

Mr. Turcron: First of all there is a principle involved there. It gets down 
to absolute secrecy in elections, where there is nobody present or permitted 
to be present except officials of the government and the individual who comes 
in to vote. I do not intend to go any farther, but I do hope the committee 
will not adopt it. I remember one poll where I happened to be in the last 
election where it looked for a while as if we were not going to be able to count 
the ballots because a certain number of persons must be present before the 
returning officer can open the ballot boxes and count them. In the case to 
which I refer the required number of persons were not present. In all my 
experience I ran across only one case where it looked as though it would be 
difficult to have a sufficient number of electors present to open the ballot box. 

Mr. Facror: They do not have to be present. 

Mr. Turceon: I think they have to be; I may be wrong. 

The Witness: It is not very clear. 


(Negatived.) 


The Witness: I am combining the next two suggestions. “ That all deputy 
returning officers, poll clerks and constables should be under the control of 
the returning officer; that the returning officer alone should appoint these 
officers.” 

Mr. MacNicou: He does appoint the deputy now. 

Mr. Facror: Who appoints the constables? 

The Wirness: The deputy. 


Mr. Facror: That is not the way it was worked in the last election. In 
Toronto the returning officer in the constituency appointed the D.R.O’s, the 
constables and the clerks. 

The Witness: That is not according to the act. 

Mr. Turcron: The deputy returning officer makes the appointment of 
constables. 

The Wirness: Under the act he does. 

Mr. Factor: The returning officer appoints the D.R.O. and the D.R.O. 
appoints the others; is that what you say? 

Mr. Castoneuay: The D.R.O. appoints the poll clerk and constables when- 
ever it is deemed necessary. 

The CHatrMAN: This is the situation in some cases; in some of these rural 
polls there is never a constable appointed. As a matter of fact in the four 
or five elections that I ran I believe there were only three constables appointed 
in the whole constituency. 

Mr. McCuvaic: I had some difficulty last year. After I came down here 
there were numerous people in the riding who wrote me saying they were 
appointed as constables and were not paid. I went to the office and found out 
there was no authorization; they had been asked to attend by the party or 
someone on behalf of the candidate, and they insisted that they should be 
paid. Of course, I reported to them that the law said they could not be paid 
unless they were appointed by the officer in charge. 

Mr. McLuan: I believe it would not be practicable to have all clerks 
appointed by the D.R.O. In connection with the constables I think something 
ought to be done. The act now permits the deputy to appoint constables if he 

[Mr. Harry Butcher.] 
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thinks, in the circumstances, they are necessary. What has happened in the 
last two elections, in many ridings at least, is that constables have been appointed 
here and there all over the riding, —I do not know on what basis they are paid— 
and the department has picked out one or two here and there and paid them. 
The others have not been paid, and that has caused a tremendous amount of 
bad feeling in various ridings. I think that the instructions to the deputy that 
constables are not to be appointed unless necessary ought to be made more 
emphatic. In that way the deputy would be prevented from asking these 
constables to act and then hound the officials for a year or two until they are 
paid. I do not think it would be practicable to have the deputy appoint 
these officials. 
The CHairMAN: You mean the returning officer? 


Mr. WERMENLINGER: I had the same experience last year when I experienced 
a lot of difficulty with the Auditor General’s department to have some of these 
constables paid, and the information I received almost every time was that the 
D.R.O. forgot to have the employment sheet signed by the so-called constable. 

Mr. McIntosu: Why should one constable be paid and not all? 

Mr. WERMENLINGER: Some of them are paid anyway—most of them. 


Mr. MacNicot: As far as I remember in connection with Toronto, wherever 
there was a double poll the constable was appointed. 
The Cuarrman: The act reads as follows (section 48) :— 

“(1) Every returning officer, and every deputy returning officer, 
from the time he takes his oath of office until completion of the perform- 
ance of his duties as such officer, shall be a conservator of the peace 
invested with all the powers appertaining to a justice of the peace, and 
he may 
(a) require the assistance of justices of the peace, constables or other 

persons present, to aid him in maintaining peace and good order at 

the election; and 

(b) on a requisition made in writing by any candidate, or by his agent, 
or by any two electors, swear in such special constables as he deems 
necessary; and 

(c) arrest or cause by verbal order to be arrested, and place or cause to 
be placed in the custody of any constables or other persons, any 
person disturbing the peace and good order at the election; and 

(d) cause such arrested person to be imprisoned under an order signed 
by him until an hour not later than the close of the poll.” 


Mr. McLean: The election instructions to the deputies in connection with 
the appointment of constables— 

The Cuamrman: —should be clarified and made more definite. 

Mr. McLean: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Sriruinc: That does not touch the appointment of a clerk. 

Mr. Casroncuay: In 1929 a special committee set up to consider amend- 
ments to the Dominion Elections Act resolved that the appointment of a con- 
stable for each polling station should be made as necessary as the appointment 
of a poll clerk or deputy returning officer. For some reason or other the attitude 
taken by the committee was not incorporated in the act. ' 

Mr. Facror: It certainly should ne clarified. pes thy ee ps ae 

ulsory to appoint a constable as Mr. Castonguay suggests lor every g 
aes i away with them, letting the D.R.O. decide. I think the matter 
has some merit and should receive more consideration. I know that in my riding 
in some polls the D.R.O. appointed constables and in others he did not. tee 
not bother putting in any recommendations, because I am of the opinion tha 
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there is no necessity for constables; that some of the constables appointed could 
not arrest a child, let alone an offender under the act. It is a matter of giving 
a few dollars to a man who is out of work. Now, that angle of it, perhaps, ought 
to be considered; and I know that many returned men were appointed to act 
as constables in my riding. However, the section should be made clear to this 
effect: either we should appoint constables or we should not appoint them. 

Mr. Factor: Mr. Butcher should draft an amendment along these lines and 
let us make the matter uniform throughout the polls. 

Mr. McCvatc: Could we ascertain before the next meeting the number of 
constables appointed in Canada, and the cost to the dominion? 

Mr. Castoncuay: Yes. 

Mr. McCvatc: I am thinking of the advanced polls. I am doubtful whether 
during the three days when the advanced poll was held more than one hundred 
voted, and still there was a constable appointed. There was no occasion for it. 
Perhaps there was no time when there was more than one or two people at that 
division. I am speaking now of the town of Barrie. But a returned soldier sat 
there for three days, and it was rather humiliating for me to write back and say 
that he could not be paid when he attended in good faith. 

(Stood over). 


The Wirness: “That every elector should be supplied with an identification 
card and should not be permitted to vote unless he produces that card at the 
poll and satisfies the election officials that he is the person referred to in that 
card.” 

Mr. McIntosu: If he lost his card what would he do about it? 


Hon. Mr. Stewart: Just a moment. Mr. Chairman, does this mean that 
every elector all over Canada who goes out to vote must produce— 

The CuairMAN: No. They just voted that down. 

(Negatived). 


The Wirness: “That no candidate’s agent should be allowed to vote on a 
transfer certificate until after the agent has subscribed the oath in form 17 and 
that the transfer certificate’s oath form 22 should be so worded as to state that 
this has been done and that the deponent is in fact, or has been acting as an 
agent for one of the candidates.” 


Form 17 is found at page 164 and reads as follows:— 
I, the undersigned, P.Q. agent for (or elector representing) J.K., one 
of the candidates at the election now pending for the electoral district of 
do swear (or solemnly affirm) that I will keep secret the names 
of the candidates for whom any of the voters at the polling station in the 


polling division No. marks his ballot paper in my presence at this 
election. So help me God. 


That is the oath that the agent has to take. Now, this suggestion is that 
to Form 22 which reads as follows— 
I, the undersigned, make oath and say (or affirm) that: I am the 
person described in the above transfer certificate, so help me God. 


There should be added, “TI have taken the oath prescribed in Form 17”— 
that is the oath of secrecy. Therefore, he must not only take the oath of secrecy, 
but when he takes the oath that he is the person prescribed in the transfer certi- 
ficate, in the same oath he shall say that he has taken that oath of secrecy. 

Mr. Hnaps: Is that the agent of the candidate? 

The Witness: Yes. 


[Mr. Harry Butcher.] 
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| . Je ubt in our if i 1 


By Mr. Glen: 


Q. The agent there is really the scrutineer?—A. Yes, that is the po; 
f ; Oint. 

| ~ Q. He has got to take the oath of secrecy?—A. Yes, and he has ot hiv to 

take the oath of secrecy but he must take an oath that he has taken the oath of 
secrecy in presenting his transfer certificate to the deputy returning officer before 
he votes. 
| Mr. Turcron: If this change were made he would also be swearine t! 
he has already taken the oath? Pin Gc 


The Witrnsss: That is the point. 


Mr. Turceon: He is not allowed in the polling booth until he has taken that 
oath. He could not vote if he is not allowed in the polling booth until he takes it. 

_Mr. Gusw: I notice the word “transfer.” Is not that where an agent is 
voting in a poll other than that in which he resides? 


The Witness: Yes, other than that in which he resides. 


| Mr. Factor: A scrutineer is entitled to a transfer certificate permitting him 
| to vote at that poll instead of the poll at which he resides; he produces the 
transfer certificate and votes in that particular poll. Now, the object of this 
amendment is to include an additional clause to the effect that he has taken 
| the oath of secrecy when he appears as agent for the candidate. 

The Witness: It amounts to practically nothing. In presenting his transfer 
certificate, the representative of the candidate will take the following oath: 
“T, the undersigned, make oath and say that I am the person described in the 
} above transfer certificate and that I have taken the oath of secrecy provided 

for in form 17. 


By Mr. Turgeon: 

Q. In your opinion is there an advantage?—A. I think so. The chief elec- 
toral officer agreed with me that there is a slight advantage. 

Hon. Mr. Strruine: Where is the advantage? 

The Witness: Well, before he gets the transfer certificate—it does not 
}| necessarily mean, of course, in the polling booth—he gets that from the return- 
{| ing officer, he has, of course, to take an oath. It is prima facie evidence that he has 
| taken the oath of secrecy if he gets a transfer certificate, but he makes doubly 
| sure that he has taken the oath of secrecy by completing form 22. 


By Mr, Turgeon: 
| Q. From whom does he get the transfer certificate? 
| officer. 
. Q. He cannot take that oath until he appears at the poll where he is going 
to work?—-A. No. He takes that before the deputy returning officer before he 
| can vote. It is only making assurance doubly sure. 


| Mr. Castonauay: In the old days these certificates were used as an accom- 
!' modation for certain electors who happened to be away from their poll, and 
| in cases where it was more convenient for them to vote at a different poll. Then, 
_ others were acting as agent of the candidate, and the object of this is to prevent 
‘this accommodation being resorted to in the case of persons who are not bona 
| ' fide agents but who are just trying to accommodate themselves to another polling 
station where they have no right to vote. 
Mr. Facror: He has to take oath now that he is agent of the candidate 


before he gets a transfer certificate. 
38550—4 


A. From the returning 
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Mr. Castoncuay: No. There is no oath to be taken. To get a transfer 
certificate all the agent requires is the authorization from the candidate. 
The candidate appoints a person as agent, and with that appointment he goes 
to the returning officer and gets the transfer certificate; he satisfies the returning 
officer that he is an agent. 

Mr. Guen: Then he takes a declaration of secrecy before that deputy return- 
ing officer, does he? 

Mr. Castoncuay: Yes. 

Mr. Turcron: Mr. Castonguay, I take it that what you are trying to do 
is to curtail the activities of the candidate by imposing something upon the 
person who becomes the candidate’s agent by reason of the action of the candi- 
date. If I understand you correctly, if the candidate wants to appoint a man 
who is on the voter’s list in polling division No. 1 but who is resident. in No. 2, 
must the man who is to be the agent in No. 2 go himself to the returning officer 
and get that certificate, or does the candidate, through his organization, get 
that certificate for him and send it to him? 

Mr. Castoncuay: I think the returning officer acts on request from the © 
candidate’s organization in some cases. 

Mr. Turcron: Will this cause the agent to journey to the returning officer 
in order to take this oath to get the transfer of certificate? ; 


Mr. Casroneuay: There is no oath to be taken when he gets the transfer 
certificate. He takes his oath at the poll. The idea of this thing is to limit 
the right of voting by transfer certificate to the persons who are bona fide agents | 
of candidates or bona fide poll clerks. The act says that the right is limited 
to those classes of people, and the suggestion, I understand, is that that is what 
Mr. Butcher wants to insure. 

Mr. Turceon: I do not think that this proposed change gives that assurance 
at all. 


‘ 
Mr. Castoncuay: It gives some protection, but it could be worded 
differently. 

Mr. Gien: An organization appoints an agent, and he goes to the returning 
oficer and he gets his transfer certificate so that he may vote in that poll in 
which he is acting as agent, and when he goes to the deputy returning officer he - 
takes his declaration of secrecy. This amendment as proposed means that he 
is identifying himself with the person who got the transfer certificate and is, 
therefore, in a position to take a declaration of secrecy. There are only two 
agents allowed to a poll, but if it does happen that some person who is not 
a bona fide agent, but is simply a voter who lives in a particular poll and whose 
qualifications are in another poll, and who does not act as an agent at all, but 
is only there for the reason of getting a poll, he is put out of court. 

The CHAtrMAN: The fact of the matter, the way the act stands right now 
is that these fellows, pseudo agents, vote at a poll without ever seeing a returning 
officer at all. They go in and present the candidate’s certificate and are given 
ballots by the deputy returning officers upon taking the oath in their hearing. 


Mr. McLean: They would have to have a transfer signed by the returning 
officer. 


_ Mr. Factor: But surely a candidate would not create pseudo agents. There 
is no advantage to the candidate to do that indiscriminately. } 


__Mr. Guren: He can have only one vote. There are only two agents allowed | 

in the poll, and if he is a bona fide agent all right, but the second person is not, 

bona fide; he is simply there for the purpose of getting a vote, and he can record! 

his vote and leave the polling station. It is often done, and done in every poll, 

I would say, throughout the whole of the Dominion. : 
"Mr. Harry Butcher.] 
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~The Wirness: M ee £ 
| Moet alka) cat a ae I refer to the sections referring to this matter. Section 


Upon the production to the returning officer at any time after the 
close of nominations of a writing, signed by any candidate who has been 
duly nominated, whereby such candidate appeints a person whose name 
appears upon the list of voters for any polling division in the electoral 
district to act as his agent at a polling station established for some other 
polling division, the returning officer shall issue to such agent a transfer 
certificate in Form No. 21 to this Act. 

Any candidate whose name appears upon the list of voters for any 
polling division shall be entitled at his request to receive a like transfer 
certificate entitling him to vote in any specified polling division instead 
of that upon the list for which his name appears. 

The returning officer may also issue a like transfer certificate to 
any person whose name appears on the list of voters for any polling 
division and who has been appointed to act as deputy returning officer 
or poll clerk at any other polling station in the electoral district than 
that at which such person is entitled to vote. 


Before he gives his transfer certificate to the deputy returning officer the 
| person applying has to complete that oath of secrecy, and it is now suggested 
| that when he presents the transfer certificate to the deputy returning officer of 
} the poll in which he wishes to vote he shall swear that he has sworn the cath 
) of secrecy. 

Mr. Turcron: Before whom could he take that oath of secrecy? 

| The CHatrMaAn: It is taken before the returning officer when he gets the 
transfer certificate. 

i Mr. Turceon: As I understand it, the agent never appears before the 
| returning officer. 

| Mr. Hears: How does he come into possession of a certificate in any other 
| poll when he is not at the poll to vote there. If he is entitled to vote he will 
vote at the poll where he is an agent. 

| The Wirnuss: I will read a few words again: “Upon the production to the 
} returning officer at any time after the close of nominations of a writing, signed 
‘by any candidate who has been duly nominated, whereby such candidate appoints 
| a person whose name appears upon the list of voters for any polling division 
i in the electoral district to act as his agent at a polling station established for 
} some other polling division, the returning officer shall issue to such agent a 
} transfer certificate in Form No. 21 to this Act.” 

i The CHarrMan: When does he take this oath in Form 17? 

The Witness: Before he gets the transfer. 

Mr. Gurn: No, no. 

The Wirnxss: Before he votes. 

Mr. Gurn: I have had a lot of these things. When I appoint an ager.t for 
| a particular polling station and he does not reside in that particular polling 
| station and he goes to the returning officer with my nomination of him he then 
} gets a transfer certificate from the returning officer to vote in a poll other than 
that in which he resides. Then when he gets to the poll at which he is appointed 
agent he takes the declaration of secrecy before the deputy returning officer 
‘thus identifying himself as the person who got the transfer certificate from the 
returning officer, and he then takes the declaration of secrecy provided. 

Mr. Castoneuay: Yes. 

Mr. Hwaps: Suppose a scrutineer in the district wants to vote—he does not 
vote in a particular polling booth in which he happens to be a scrutineer—his 
name is not on the list; is not that scrutineer who has the certificate to vote 

38550—44 
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entitled to vote in that polling booth in which he is acting as scrutineer? Why 
does he have to go away to some place else? The transfer certificate is given to 
him before he gets there. 


Mr. Factor: May I clarify Mr. Heaps’ position. Suppose a man goes to 
the candidate and says, ‘“ Oblige me, I want to vote in another subdivision, 
appoint me an agent.” Now, suppose I appoint him an agent and he goes to 
the returning officer and gets a transfer certificate, although he is not actually a 
scrutineer or agent, and he utilizes this subterfuge to vote in another place? 


Mr. Guren: I have had many instances of a man who is on the list for a 
particular polling station but between the time the list is made up and voting 
he has removed his residence to another polling division, say, twenty or thirty or 
forty miles away. He is an active worker in the organization and I want to 
appoint him as an agent. He is the man to whom I give the certificate and who 
the votes in that particular subdivision in which he is not resident and gets his — 
vote after taking a declaration of secrecy. It is entirely a proper thing to do. 

Mr. Facror: If he is not an agent? 


Mr. Gurn: He is an agent—the man I am sending. Suppose he is-in poll 
No. 1; that is where he votes; but suppose that between the time when the list 
is made up and the date of polling he has removed to another poll and lives 
thirty or forty miles away; I want to use his services as an agent and he wants 
to vote. I get an agent’s certificate which allows him to vote in poll No. 2 and - 
he acts as my agent in that poll and he identifies himself as the person who should 


be entitled to vote. Now, that has happened in many cases—twenty or thirty 
in an election. 


‘The CuaiRMAN: The question I would like to ask is this: when and before 
whom are these oaths 17 and 22 taken? | 


The Wirness: “Every person so appointed deputy returning officer, poll 
clerk or agent, and claiming to vote by virtue of such certificate, shall, if 
required, before voting, take the oath in form 22. .. .” 

Note those words. “If required.” It is not compulsory that he should be 
sworn; he is not compelled to take an oath unless required to do so. It is only 
if the deputy returning officer demands it. 


The Cuarrman: Apparently, in form 17 he takes the oath at the opening : 
of the poll. I would like to hear that explained. 


The Witness: He is not necessarily called upon to take it. 
Mr. Turcron: He takes it before the deputy returning officer. 


Mr. RopicHaup: How can he swear, before he gets his transfer, that he has 
already taken the oath of secrecy, when he has got to get the transfer to go to 
the poll to take that oath of secrecy? 


The CHarrMAN: Apparently, both of these oaths, as I understand it, are 
taken before the deputy returning officer. 


Mr. Factor: Are there not two oaths? There is the oath in form 17 which 
is the oath of secrecy in possession of a transfer certificate, and there is another 
oath, 22, which is optional; that is, if the D.R.O. administers that oath, and 


usually he does not. 


The Witness: Two oaths. | 

Mr. Factor: One is utilized merely by an agent who swears under the. 
secrecy oath as an agent; there is another oath that he uses under the transfer 
certificate. 


The Witness: In which he swears that he is the person referred to in the 
transfer certificate. | 


_ Mr. Factor: Yes. And the section reads “if required,” and the contention 

is that that should be compulsory upon the D.R.O. to administer oath 22 to a 

man holding a transfer certificate. 
[Mr. Harry Butcher.]} 


| 
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The Wirness: And that he is the person. Maybe I ought to enlarge on 


that. This is section 34, subsection 2: 


Each of the agents of such candidate, and, in the absence of agents 
each of the electors representing each candidate, on being ainiitted t 
the polling station, shall take an oath in form 17 to keep secret, tl 
of the candidate for whom any of the voters has marked his ball] 
in his presence. 


le name 
ot paper 


Mr. Turcron: It is arbitrary now. 


The Witness: He has already taken the oath, and he is asked to swear t} 
he has taken the oath. 0 swear that 


Mr. Rosicuaup: That is my point. The man was transferred from number 


_ one where he is registered to number two where he is not registered. He goes to 
_ the returning officer, according to the suggestion, and he has to make oath that 


he has already taken the oath of secrecy. 
The Cuairman: No; not before the returning officer. 


Mr. Rosicuaup: That is so according to the suggestion we now have 
before us. 


The Cuatrman: No. The suggestion is that before the deputy returning 


_ officer he takes the oath identifying himself, and in each oath he says that he has 
} already taken the oath of secrecy. When he goes into the poll—we will assume 


that he is going on a transfer certificate—he lives in poll No. 1 and he is going 
to poll No. 2 to represent the candidate. In the morning he presents his transfer 


} certificate to the deputy returning officer; he goes there with the candidate’s 
certificate appointing him as his agent; he takes the oath then as agent—the 


Oath of secrecy. Then if he has a transfer certificate he has to take another oath 


} identifying himself with that transfer certificate. That is the way it is now. 


Hon. Mr. Stewart: The only point is whether there ought to be added to 


_ that as an additional protection that he takes the oath of qualification. 


Mr. Guen: That would be assumed when he got the transfer certificate. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: No. Under the last act when a man’s name was on the 
list that settled his qualification. He might be asked to take the oath of 
qualification. 

Mr. McLean: It seems to me that the act at present takes adequate care of 
everything except to prevent electors from voting in a subdivision other than 
that in which they are on the list on the pretext that they are agents. Now, it 


| seems to me that this suggestion does not accomplish that at all. 


Mr. MacNicou: And how would you accomplish what you have in mind? 

Mr. McLean: I do not see how you can accomplish that without preventing 
candidates from having agents with ordinary facility where they need them. 
I do not see that this suggestion accomplishes what is in view. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: Is there not a limit on the number of agents? 

Mr. McLean: A man is entitled to two agents in certain polling subdivisions. 
He may only need one. That one man is a man who is not going to be an agent 
at all. I do not think there is anything serious in the matter. 

Mr. Turcron: I think the act is all right. As I see your point, the only 


' question you would solve is this, that if the agent who votes under a transfer 
| certificate came into the poll, say, at 3 o’clock in the afternoon instead of in the 
' morning when the agents were being sworn to secrecy, there might be a question. 


That is what I think you are trying to impart: that the man instead of coming 
in at the opening of the poll comes in in the afternoon. Now, you have only 
‘two agents in each poll. One of them is going to be there in the morning, 
probably all day. If you pass this the way it is, then you are stopping an agent 
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from withdrawing from the poll and being replaced by another one—if you 
follow out the intention. I do not think the expression will do it. If the inten- 
tion is to stop a man from qualifying under the act to secure a certificate of 
transfer, unless he comes with the clerk or the scrvtineers at the opeinng of the 
poll and then en bloc is one of those who takes the oath of secrecy, then you 
would stop him from voting because he had come in one, two, three or four 
hours after the poll was opened and said, “I am an agent for Mr. Glen and here 
is my certificate of transfer and I wish to vote.” He would not then be able to 
take the oath of secrecy because he would have to swear that he had already 
taken the oath of secrecy, and you would stop a division of working hours 
between one of the two agents and another. 

The CuairmMAan: Why could the deputy returning officer not give him that 
oath of secrecy, No. 17, right then, supposing it was 3 o’clock in the afternoon? 

Mr. Turcxron: I am inclined to think he still could do it after this, if there 
is any virtue in this at all. If it creates any impediment in the way of either 


appointing or having agents who act for a candidate, the only impediment would — 


be the one I have described. I do not think it could do it. It could not create 
any other impediment except that one. 

Mr. MacNicou: I do not see why. 

Mr. Turcron: I think that is a point they have tried to cover. 

Mr. MacNicou: I should like a little explanation of the act with reference 
to what Mr. Glen said a while ago. Mr. Glen intimated the voter whose name 
is on polling list number one and who moves to poll number forty, maybe twenty 


miles away, should be made an agent in order to permit him to vote at that — 


poll. What strikes me is that there might be ten men who lived in number 
one poll and had moved to number forty— 


The CuarrMAN: The other nine would have to go back. 
Mr. McLran: And vote at number one. 
(Stand over.) 


The Wirness: “That no information as to the names and numbers of 
the electors who have voted should come out of the polling station during polling 


day. That any candidate’s agent who leaves the polling station must not be — 
allowed to return. That only the candidate or the official agent be allowed to 


visit the polling stations on polling day.” 
Mr. Heaps: How do you define “ official agent”? 
The Witness: It is defined in the act. 
Mr. Turcron: You cannot stop a man from leaving the polling station. 


Mr. Guen: That touches a very deep principle in connection with voting. | 


In Manitoba an agent is appointed as a scrutineer and during the day informa- 
tion is sent out that number so-and-so on the list has voted. That information 


is taken to the central committee and there they check off and see who has — 


voted. It is wrong to do that, because the agent who gives out this information 
has already taken a declaration of secrecy that he will not give out any infor- 
mation with regard to what has happened in the polling station. He gives 
out numbers and from that information we learn how many have voted. 


Hon. Mr. Srewarr: The secrecy is only as to how people are voting. 


Mr. Guten: You are getting near the border line of giving information in | 


regard to the polling situation that should be obtained outside. 


Hon. Mr. Srewarr: I think it is in the interest of the people who vote. 


There should be some communication. 


Mr. GLen: I used to handle elections in Scotland. A scrutineer and agent 
were allowed to give no information outside. What we did was this: you had © 


your scrutineer inside and you had one at the door. He would take notes and 
(Mr. Harry Butcher.] 
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_ they would be taken to the central committee. The amendment that is now 

_ before the committee suggests that no information of the kind that is now given 

_ out shall come from the polling station to the outside agents. r 

Hon. Mr. STEWART: Lf for some reason or other your scrutineer does not 

| turn up, what ar is there in you knowing whether John Brown or Henry 
Jones has voted? 

| Mr. GLEN: If vou want the polling situation—which is the intention of 

| the act—to be entirely secret, my contention is nothing should come out of that 

_ polling station during those hours. 

Bie” CHAIRMAN: Well, I might explain that the secrecy is confined to the 
manner in which the man marks his ballot. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: Exactly. 

Mr. Gurn: That is perfectly true. 

The CHAIRMAN: It seems to me from the standpoint of the workers and 
the candidates that it is in their own interest to know how many people have 
voted. ; 

Mr. McInrosuH: It will help to increase the vote. 

| Hon. Mr. Srewart: I cannot see any harm in an individual checking off 
_ the names of those who have voted and giving information as to the number 
and names of those who have voted. 

Mr. Hears: I should like to suggest that many of the questions that we 
_have discussed this morning have a definite bearing on the question of com- 
| pulsory voting. I was wondering if it would not be well for us to discuss the 
question of compulsory voting and arrive at some decision. 

The CHatrman: Mr. Heaps, I believe the most expeditious way that we 
can handle this is to dispose of as many of these suggestions as possible and 
have the remaining ones that are held over typed and distributed to the mem- 
_ bers of the committee so that we should have them before us and be in a position 
| to discuss them. 
| Mr. Hears: If we decide in favour of compulsory voting it seems to me 
almost useless to discuss them. 

The Cuairman: We can refer them for further consideration. 

Mr. Hears: I was going to suggest that if we decide against compulsory 
voting all these matters will have to be discussed at length. 
Hon. Mr. Stewart: They would still remain. 


(Stood over.) 


| The Witness: “That the number of voters who may enter the room where 
the poll is held at any one time for the purpose of voting shall be left at the dis- 

I cretion of the deputy returning officer in charge. Sec. 36 (4).” 

| Mr. MacNicou: What is the act now? 

The WITNESS: Only the people who are about to vote are allowed in; one 
elector for each compartment. 

Mr. TurcEoN: What about the people who may or may not be in the 
polling booth. How many must be present? 

The WITNESS: We have a question relating to that later. 

Mr. TurcEON: I thought perhaps this was the one. 

The CHAIRMAN: What does the committee think of the suggestion? 

Mr. McLean: I think it would facilitate voting. Sometimes at the hour 
of closing there is a crowd waiting, and they are not going to be able to vote 
if only one at a time is allowed in. If the deputy returning officer has not 
--gome discretion some of these people are not going to be allowed to vote. 
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Mr, Heaps: May I ask if it is not a fact that in federal elections all persons 
that are there at the time of closing of the booth are entitled to vote? 

Mr. Turcron: What do you mean? 

Mr. Hears: Supposing a man arrives at the, booth at ten minutes to six 
and finds maybe twenty in line. If we pass that particular suggestion that is 
placed before us, permitting only one person in the room, when 6 o’clock arrives 
the D.R.O. will close the door and everyone outside, who might be waiting for 
half an hour to get in, will be debarred from voting. Personally I think every 
voter who presents himself before 6 o’clock should be entitled to vote. In the 
past I think the practice has been for the D.R.O. to accept all persons who have 
been at the booth before 6 o’clock. I do not know whether he takes them in the 
room and closes the door at 6 o’clock or not. If you pass that particular sug- 
gestion you will bar the people from voting who heretofore have had the oppor- 
tunity to vote. 

The Witness: I shall read the suggestion again. “That the number of 
voters who may enter the room where the poll is held at any one time for the 
purpose of voting shall be left at the discretion of the deputy returning officer 
in charge.” 

Mr. Heaps: What happens to-day? What is the law in regard to persons 
who arrive ahead of closing time and are outside the room? 

The Witness: The law is that not more than one voter for each compart- 
ment shall at any time enter the room where the poll is held. 

The CHAIRMAN: When closing time arrives, if there are twenty people 
waiting to ballot, as I understand it, the act says the poll has to be closed at 
the hour set. If there are people outside they are not entitled to vote. If you 
enlarge that you will keep the poll open for a couple of hours. 

Mr. Hears: No. I should like to know definitely what the law is to-day. 

The WiTNEss: That is the law to-day. 

Mr. Guen: The poll must close. 

Mr. Hears: That has not been the practice. You may have different prac- 
tices in different parts of the constituency. You may have one deputy return- 
ing officer say, I shall let all'the people outside come in and vote, and you may 
have another deputy returning officer say, I shall close at 6 o’clock and all 
you people may go home. 

Mr. Guen: Of course, Mr. Chairman, whatever the practice is, has nothing 
to do with the law. The law is that the deputy returning officer shall close his 
poll at a certain hour; he cannot open it after that hour. 

_ Mr. Hears: Before that is done there ought to be some clarification. I 
know that I have seen different practices adopted in the past. I know of one 
deputy returning officer who has brought the people in and said, you may 
vote; and then there was another who closed at the closing hour. 
~ “Mr. GLEN: He was right and the other was wrong; that is all. 

Mr. Heaps: Now you are making a law— 

Mr. Heaps: I am in favour, Mr. Chairman, of allowing the people who 
Dae themselves at the polling booth and who may have come thirty miles 

O vote. ~~ LR Gene sirey. he” ee 

Mr. Hears: How do you define closing a poll? | 

The Cuarrman: At the time fixed by the Act, 6 o’clock, or 8 o’clock, what- 
ever the hour is. % 

Mr. Heaps: But a voter may have gone there half an hour before the poll - 
closed to cast his vote—I have seen it happen—and when 6 o’clock comes he is _ 
told to go away; then he cannot vote. | 

[Mr. Harry Butcher.] 


: 
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The Cuatrman: If you enlarge that, in my opinion it would mean that v 
could have a barrage there that would keep the poll open for two or three one 
after the hour fixed for closing. 


Mr. Hears: I do not agree with that because I believe it h 
— tice to allow these people to vote after 6 o’clock. 


The CuHatrman: It is contrary to law. 


as been the prac- 


Mr. McIntosH: Tt is Just a question of organization. If you had a better 
organization you would get your people out in time to vote. I do not think 
people should be allowed to vote after 6 o’clock arrives. 


(Negatived.) 


Wirness: Here is a suggestion that Mr. Turgeon made just now. I am 
referring to section 51, subsection 2 of the act with regard to the presence of 
agents. This section should be clarified. As it is now it is very indistinct as to 
whether the votes may be counted if there are no voters present. The act at 
present reads: “After all the ballot boxes have been received the returning- 
officer, at the place, day and hour appointed by his proclamation and in the 
presence of the election clerk, the candidates or their representatives, if present, 
or of at least two electors if the candidates or their representatives are not 
present, shall open such ballot boxes, and from the statements therein—.” 


Mr. Turcron: That is not the one I refer to. 


Witness: “After all the ballot boxes have been received the returning 
officer, at the place, day and hour appointed by his proclamation and in the 
presence of the election clerk, the candidates or their representatives, if present, 
or of at least two electors if the candidates or their representatives are not 
present, shall open such ballot boxes, and from the statements therein, returned 
by the deputy returning officers, of the ballot papers counted by them, add 
together the number of votes given for each candidate.” The idea of the 
present suggestion is that there are occasions upon which no one is present. 


Mr. Hears: Let him go ahead and count them. 


Witness: The member making this suggestion wants it clarified. At 
present there must be two electors, the candidates or their representatives, 
present before the ballots can be counted. I remember in the election of 1930 
in my constituency I was the only person present and there was quite a debate 
about that. The returning officer wondered whether he had the right to pro- 
ceed and count the votes—he did ultimately. 


Mr. Turcron: The one I referred to was in the poll, later. 

Witness: I have that. 

The CuarrMan: I think we should make a note to consider and clarify that. 
Mr. Heaps: I think that is a very difficult question. 

(Stood over.) 


Mr. Guen: As a matter of fact, I was concerned with an election petition 
just before I came down here. It was a provincial election. On one ot the 
ballots there-was no initial at all and some other ballots were not initialled 
properly. It was held in the recount by the judge in one instance that he could 
not accept the ballots that were not initialled, but in the other case, the one I 
was interested in, he accepted the ballots that were not initialled because there 
was a provision in the Manitoba statute which he thought gave him the power 
to do that. But to say that every ballot should be counted if not initialled, is 
opening the door to laxness on the part of the returning officer. 


(Negatived.) 
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Mr. MacNicou: Before we adjourn may I suggest that the next notice that 
is sent out indicate to us the matters that will be brought up, because if it is not 
done and we discuss compulsory voting, we shall be coming here without knowing 
what we are going to discuss. , 

The Cuarrman: At the next meeting, if it is agreeable to the committee, I 
should like to try to get through the suggestions that are left over this morning. 
We shall call the meeting either to-morrow or Friday. 

Some Hon. Mempers: Friday. 


The Committee adjourned at 12.45 to meet again on Friday, February 12, 
at 11 a.m. 


H Co bo 
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DISPOSITION OF SUGGESTED AMENDMENTS IN 1936 


Adopted: 


. Flags, bunting and loud-speakers on cars and trucks should be pro- 


hibited on election day. 


. The use of radio for election speeches on election day should be pro- 


hibited. 


. Notice to voters should be given by election officers when a candidate 


withdraws after nomination. (If notice is received in time, there should 
be printed notice within the poll and the D.R.O. should with rubber 
stamp mark off names from ballot.) 


. Married woman, widows, and single women should be described in lists 


by their own proper hames; married woman not by the name of their 
husbands, and the “W” in any event should be eliminated. 


. Advising voters as to time and place of poll should be abandoned. 
. Voters’ lists should be printed locally. 


Rejected: 
iy 


The Government should bear a substantial portion of the candidates’ 
election expenses— 


. Candidates should be permitted to hire cars to take voters to the polls. 
. Lists should be aranged alphabetically. 
. An effort. should be made to induce the provinces to co-operate with the 


Dominion with a view to having Provincial and Dominion polls coincide 
as to area. (With a view to the use of the same voters’ lists by both 
Dominion and Provinces.) 


. The Chief Electoral Officer should have the right to declare closed lists 


in any rural electoral district adjacent to a large city. (Montreal and 
Toronto specially mentioned.) 


. That the returning officer should provide in urban electoral districts an 


index to voters’ lists giving poll and ward with key and map. 


. Nomination day should be two weeks before polling day throughout 


Canada. 


ORDERED TO STAND FOR FURTHER CONSIDERATION 


CO St ae So OR 


. Proportional Representation and the Alternative Vote should be con- 


sidered. 


. Registration should be compulsory— 


(a) At least in urban electoral districts. 
(b) Advisable in rural electoral districts. 


. Voting should be compulsory— 


(a) And an identification card system adopted. 


_ A candidate’s expenses should be limited by law to a certain amount 


per head of the voting population of the constituency in which he is 
running. 


. Election day should be a public holiday— 


(a) Or at least from one p.m. till the close of poll. 


_ Contribution from powerful corporations should be curbed— 


(a) There should be publication of all subscriptions received. 


. Closed lists should be abolished in rural constituencies and in rural 


polls in urban constituencies. 


_ The absentee vote should be abolished as costly and ineffective. (5,334 


votes cast; 1,533 rejected; 3,801 valid; printing $16,000; total cost 
approximately $250,000.) 
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9. Right to vote at advance polls should be extended to all qualified 
electors who will necessarily be away from their polling division on 
election day. 4 

10. Young people coming of age prior to day of election and otherwise 
qualified, should be permitted to vote on production of birth certificate 
if vouched for by a resident elector. 

11. The method of transferring names from one list to another should be 
simplified in certain cases, as far instance— 

One member of a family should be able to arrange for transfer of 
the names of all members of the family living in the same home. 

Similarly, one member of the family should be permitted to register 
the names of other members of the same family living in the same 
home. 

12. Publication of election returns from East to West should be synchron- 
ized, or hours of polling should vary, as for instance— 


From ten to eight in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and P.E.I. 
Nine to seven Quebec and Ontario. 

Hight to six Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 

Seven to five Alberta and British Columbia. 


13. When there is a further redistribution, an independent commission should 
be set up to set new boundaries. 

14. Public buildings should be used wherever possible for polling booths. 

15. There should be polls in hospitals for patients and staffs (see paragraph 
18 of Election Instructions). 

16. Advising voters by card as to time and place of poll should be abandoned. 

17. All voters’ lists should be revised up to two weeks before an election. 

18. That Registrars should have the right to delete names of deceased 
voters from lists on production of certificate of death and on being 
satisfied that the person whose name is on the list is the person whose 
death is recorded in the certificate. 

19. That there should be two enumerators engaged in preparation of lists 
in rural polls as well as in urban. 


Received Late and no Action Taken: 
1. A national ballot to obtain names of parties only. 
2. In order to qualify as a party entitled to appear on the national ballot, 
a proposed party must be organized in at least five provinces (or as the 
law may deem reasonable). 

. The government in office would occupy the top position in all printings 
on the national ballot, and the remaining parties would occupy positions 
in order of their strength in the house. 

. Candidates not endorsed by any national party would appear at the 
bottom of the ballot printed for the affected constituencies. 

5. Voters when voting would mark a cross opposite: Liberal, Conservative, 
C.C.F., Reconstruction Party, or other as they see fit, or opposite the 
name of an individual if he or she is their choice. 

6. Subsequent to election, or prior to election, parties would choose their 
best men to fill the successful seats. 

7. Members would be elected in ratio of votes cast. Ratio to be ascer- 
tained from the total vote cast in each province divided by the number 
of seats in such province. After this division is made, if a few seats 


remain, these should go to the parties or individuals having the next 
highest number of votes. 


ies) 


i 


House or Commons, Room 429, 
Fripay, February 12, 1937. 


The Special Committee on Elections and Franchise Act t at 11 0’ 
Mr. Bothwell, the chairman, presided. Sir cs o'clock, 


The Cuarrman: Gentlemen, will you please come to order. Unless there is 


something special to bring up this morning we shall continue with the sugges- 
tions as we did last day. 


Mr. Harry Butcuer, called. 


Mr. Chairman, a member suggests “ that the privilege of voting at an advance 
poll be extended to sheriffs, bailiffs, court officials, students at a university, 
doctors, nurses, teachers and casual travellers.” 


Mr. Hears: Why not put in mechanics; you will have it complete then. 


The Witness: The law on the subject at present is “ the privilege of voting 
at an advance poll shall extend and shall extend only to— 


(a) such persons as are employed as commercial travellers or upon railways, 
vessels, airships or other means or modes of transportation (whether 
or not employed thereon by the owners or managers thereof) and to 
any of such persons only if, because of the nature of his said employ- 
ment, and in the course thereof, he is necessarily absent from time to 
time from his ordinary place of residence, and if he has reason to believe 
that he will be so absent on polling day from, and that he is likely to 
be unable to vote on that day in, the polling division on the list for 
which his name appears; and 

(b) such persons as are members of the Naval, Military or Air Forces of 
Canada, or of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, and to any of such 
persons only if (because he is called out on active service or for annual 
training or he is engaged in, or called to the performance of, naval, 
military or other duty, in pursuance of orders in that behalf) he has 
reason to believe that he will be necessarily absent on polling day from, 
and that he is likely to be unable to vote on that day in, the polling 
division on the list for which his name appears.” 


Mr. MacNicou: If you open it, Mr. Chairman, you will have to open it 
very wide. At the last election I had two or three cases. — IT remember one in 
particular who was a neighbour of mine, a man and his wife; they were going 
to Florida for the winter. They were leaving for Florida, I believe, about two 
days before the election. Had they remained in Toronto they would have been 
supporters of your humble servant; but as they had booked their passage and 
arranged all particulars they could not remain to vote. If you open 1t up to 
take in school teachers and so forth you will have to include people who are 
going away ‘for a holiday. I have another case of three young hockey players 
or football players, I have forgotten which, who had to go away to play some 
game which would keep them away from Toronto on election day. They enquired 
as to whether there was some way in which they could vote. Of course they 
could not, so if you open it up you will have to include such people as those. 
I think the whole matter depends on whether it is good for the conduct of an 
election to open it up in this way. It has been very satisfactory the way it 1s. 
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Mr. Hears: What are the reasons given for the inclusion of these? 

The Wirness: No reasons were given at all’ by the member presenting 
these; but I might point out that one of the suggestions ordered to stand at the 
last session of the committee reads as follows: “The right to vote at an advance 
poll should be extended to all qualified electors who will necessarily be away 
from their polling division on election day.” 

Mr. Hears: That is not as wide as the clause you just read out. 

The Wirness: I thought it was wider. 

Mr. Hears: Here you take in persons who may be absent on polling day, 
but in the suggestion you read a while ago you include teachers, doctors and 
professional men who are in the district and are in a position to cast their 
ballot on election day. 

Mr. CxiarKk: Anvbody could say they were necessarily away. 

Mr. McLean: It seems to me there was one class mentioned there to which 
it ought to be extended. The idea of the advance poll is not to defeat the idea 
of having people all vote on the same day, to which we must stick, but to allow 
people who in the very nature of things cannot vote on that day. It seems to 
me the only class mentioned in addition to those who now come under the section 
of the act are nurses. I know definitely of cases where nurses could not vote 
because of the critical condition of their patients on voting day; they had to 
stay there. I think we might consider extending it to nurses. So far as teachers 
are concerned, election day is nearly always held on a Monday, and I cannot 
conceive of any reason why a teacher should have the right to vote at an advance 
poll. So far as commercial travellers are concerned it just happens that some 
of them cannot be home on election day. I think we might consider the question 
of nurses. 

Mr. Hears: There are a dozen other professions in the same category. 
Take the lawyer and doctor for instance. A doctor may go out of town to see 
a patient, or the lawyer may have a case called on election day, and so on. 
Personally I should like to give everybody the opportunity to vote. If you are 
going to open the advance poll to everyone you must open it to everyone who 
has reason to believe they are going to be absent from the poll on election day. 

Wirness: Perhaps it would be well to ask what is the privilege granted to 
commercial travellers, workers on railways, and so on. It is to vote at an 
advance poll if, and only if, they will be necessarily absent from time to time 
from their ordinary place of residence and therefore absent on the day of polling 
and unable to vote. The suggestion is that this privilege be not confined to the 
persons mentioned, but shall be extended to others. 

Mr. McLean: I would extend it to everybody, if you are going to extend 
it to other classes. 

Mr. Turcron: To what classes do they wish to extend it? 

Witness: “That the privilege of voting at an advance poll be extended to 
sheriffs, bailiffs, court officials, students at a University, doctors, nurses, teachers 
and casual travellers.” 

Mr. Heaps: The suggestion is really ridiculous. In some respects these 
people are people who get away early from their vocations. Students are through 
early in the afternoon. Doctors and others are usually running around town in 
automobiles all day long. 

The CuairMAN: Government officials get off at 4 o’clock. 

WITNESS: May I ask you to look at the section on page 145, 95-a. Am I 
not right in supposing that the privilege is extended only to those people who 
will be necessarily absent from the polling division on polling day and therefore 
unable to vote: 

[Mr. Harry Butcher.] 
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Mr. Heaps: Would not the same apply to a lawyer, or somebody else? 

Mr. MacNicot: What about a machinist? Suppose he has to leave home 
on Friday to get a job in northern Ontario. With an election day on Monday he 
is excluded from the privilege of voting. If you are going to open it up for 
teachers and everybody else, why not include him? I would suggest we leave 


the act the way it is or extend it to everyone. 


The CHairMAN: This section covers people who by reason of their vocation 
in life are periodically away from home, and expect to be away on election day. 

Mr. MacNicout: That is the way the act reads now? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. Turcron: I think you had better leave it the way it is. I have several 
letters from people who want the privilege extended. The trouble is if you 
extend the privilege now the demand for extension will be enormous and you 
will never be able to meet it. 


Mr. Heaps: Mr. Chairman, my mind is open in regard to the question of 
the bona fide elector, who through no fault of his own, is compelled to leave his 
home a few days before the election and is anxious to cast his ballot, if he can 
prove his bona fides. 

The CHairMAN: We carried the suggestion over from last year, and put it 
on our list for consideration. I think we should dispose of it to-day. 

Mr. Heaps: Yes. 


The CuHarrmMan: The class to which you refer, Mr. Heaps, will be consid- 
ered later. That was the class we left over for consideration, but it is not con- 


tained in the particular proposal or suggestion now before us. 


Mr. Hears: I think we should dispose of this suggestion and consider the 
other class later. 


(Negatived.) 


Wirness: I have another suggestion, which reads as follows: “That instead 
of an advance poll being authorized for a given place in a rural electoral district, 
it should be established for the whole electoral district.” 

Mr. Heaps: What does that mean? 

Mr. McLean: What is that again? 

Wirness: “That instead of an advance poll being authorized for a given 
place in a rural electoral district, it should be established for the whole electoral 
district.” The reason in the mind of the man who proposed it will be found 
in schedule 2 of the act, where the places at which advanced polls may be 
established are mentioned; for instance, in Alberta the places where advance 
polls may be established are Calgary, Edmonton, Edson, Hanna, Jasper, Leth- 
bridge and so on. The places in the other provinces are also set out, some of 
which are rural. 

Mr. Hears: Would you mind explaining to the committee what the practice 
is now? 

Witness: This is the law on the subject: — 


94(1) Subject as hereinafter provided, one or more advance polls 
shall be established in each of the places mentioned in Schedule Two of 
this Act for the purpose of receiving the votes of such persons as are 
hereinafter described and whose names appear in the list of voters for 
one of the polling divisions included in such place or any other, place 
mentioned in Schedule Two and situate in the same electoral district. 


Therefore only those voters who have a right to vote at the polls mentioned in 
schedule two may vote there. 
Mr. Heaps: What has been the practice? 
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Wirness: Whereas this proposed suggestion is to the effect that the advance 
poll shall not be for the benefit of the people who reside in these places only, 
but also for the benefit of all persons in the electoral district. For instance, take 
Manitoba. An advance poll is authorized at Winnipeg. If this suggestion is 
put into effect I gather that it would be established for the whole of the electoral 
district. 

The CHarrMAN: In Manitoba you have Brandon, Dauphin, Hast Kildonan, 
Minnedosa, Porfage la Prairie, Souris, St. Boniface, Transcona, Winnipeg. 

Mr. MacNicou: Let me ask the chief electoral officer a question using 
North York as an example. If an election is held there at any time are there 
advance polls established? 

Mr. Casroncuay: The only advance poll authorized is at Newmarket. The 
privilege of voting at that poll is limited to the voters whose names appear on 
the voters list of one of the polling divisions included in Newmarket. 

The Cuarrman: Newmarket is not in the list. I see York township listed. 

Mr. Casroncuay: There was an advance poll at Newmarket in the last 
election. It was struck out because only three voters voted. 

Mr. MacNicou: Do I understand that there was only one advance poll 
for the whole of the riding of North York? 

Mr. Castroneuay: As-the act stands now there is no advance poll at all. 
There was one in Newmarket at the last election but it was struck out. 

Mr. MacNicou: Which is adjacent to the city of Toronto. 

The CuarrMan: It is not in North York? 

Mr. MacNicou: North York township is in North York riding, but York 
township is adjacent to Toronto. 

The CHarrman: You can establish it at any place in York township. 

Mr. Castonauay: Yes, any place in York township. 


Mr. Huaps: I should like to be clear on one point. It appears to me, from 
the remarks of the chief electoral officer, that the advance polls established are 
not for the whole of the electoral district but just for the district in which the 
pells are located. 

Mr. Castoneuay: Just for the place. 

Mr. Heaps: In that case a great many electors in all constituencies are 
debarred from using the advance poll. 

Mr. Castonauay: That is correct. 


Mr. Huaps: Is the idea of the amendment to make the advance polls of such 
a nature as would include all people within the electoral district? 

Mr. Castoneuay: All people who are commercial travellers, etc. 

Mr. Hears: Who comply? 


Mr. Castoneuay: Yes. A better example is the riding of Lanark. In Lanark, 
Smith Falls, Carleton Place, Perth and Almonte are places of considerable 
importance. There is an advance poll authorized for Smith Falls, and the railway 
employees residing in Almonte or Carleton Place cannot vote at that advance 
poll; it is limited to the railway employees whose residence is at Smith Falls. 
The CHAIRMAN: There is another clause here as well which reads as follows: 


94. (3) When it is made to appear to the Chief Electoral Officer that, 
in an area adjoining a place mentioned in the said schedule and included 
in the same electoral district. as such place, there reside a substantial 
number of electors who may be entitled to the privilege of voting at an 
advance poll, the Chief Electoral Officer may direct that such area shall, 
for the purpose of this section, be deemed and be treated as part of the 
place which is mentioned in the said schedule and which it adjoins. 

(Mr. Harry Butcher.] 
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m1 ‘Mr. Haars: Discretionary powers are in the hands of the chief electoral 
officer. 


Mr. Castoneuay: Yes. 


| Mr. Heaps: Don’t you think it would be advisable, if you had an advance 
poll in a constituency to have it cover the whole of that constituency? 
Mr. MAcNicou: What are the objections? 


The CHarrMAN: It would be no use. Take my own constituency, which I 
know best. There would be no use having an advance poll in the west end of 
that constituency because nobody would use it. Possibly one person would take 
advantage of it, that is all. 


_ Mr. Heaps: Suppose you have one advance poll for a whole electoral dis- 
pitts: In that way you would not deprive anyone who wished to vote of his right 
o vote. 

The CHAIRMAN: In my constituency they would have to travel 150 miles. 

Mr. Turceon: What advance polls are there in British Columbia? 

The CuairMAN: Burnaby, Cranbrook, Kamloops, Nelson, New Westminster, 
North Vancouver, Penticton, Prince George, Prince Rupert, Revelstoke, Smithers, 
Vancouver, Victoria. 

Mr. Turceon: There is not one at Squamish. 

The CHAIRMAN: No. 

Mr. Turceon: The act, as it now stands, makes no provision whatever for 
an advance poll for the employees of the Pacific Great Eastern Railway. 

Mr. Castoneuay: Any name can be added. 

Mr. Turcrton: Without being in the act? 

Mr. Castonevay: It can be added without being in the act on represent- 
ations being made to me. 

Mr. Turcron: Nearly all of that railroad happens to be in my riding; 
Squamish is not. That brings up the question we have been discussing, which is 
a little difficult. That particular railroad runs through Squamish which is in 
| Vancouver North, and after about fifty odd miles it runs into the Cariboo and all 
the rest of the line is in the Cariboo. I am inclined to think that there ought to 
be some provision whereby persons could vote even in another riding. These 
| railway men live, some in Vancouver North and some in Caribou. That question 
came up some time ago. Angus McInnis’ seat is Vancouver East, while there is 
another seat in New Westminster, the question came up some years ago as to 
whether railroad men who lived in Burnaby, which is a part of Vancouver North, 
or lived in Vancouver East could vote in New Westminster. However, I think 
you have corrected that. The question of providing for the P.G.E. employees 
is one which I think I do not need to take up with this committee because as I 
understand it now action can be taken by your department. 

Mr. Castoneuay: If representations are made, and if it is shown to me that 
a total of 15 votes would be cast at an advance poll, I have the authority under 
the act to see that one is provided. 

Mr. TurcEoN: That is provided for in the legislation as it stands? 

Mr. Castoneuay: That is provided for now. 
| Mr. Hears: Might I ask how many advance polls would be needed in a city 
) like Toronto? 

__ Mr. Castoneuay: One in each riding. Se 

_ Mr. McLean: May I say, Mr. Chairman, that from my experience in a riding 
| where a number of advance polls are necessary, that the act as 1t stands is 
| adequate. For instance, we have one town where there are quite a number of 
| travellers, and we have three or four lake ports. There are advance polls at two 
38550—5 
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of the lake ports in the riding. I had a number of complaints last election that in 
an adjoining town there were quite a number of sailors who could not vote. As I 
understand it now the act covers a case such as theirs and I am going to request 
the chief electoral officer to arrange the privilege of an advance poll in that town | 
for the next general election, if that can be done under the act. : 
Mr. Castonacuay: You say that part of the place is adjacent to the other — 
town—? 
Mr. McLran: Yes, it is adjacent; but if you extend the act to make the 
advance poll available to the people of the whole riding I can see where you © 
are going to open up possibilities for confusion that are going to be very, very © 
difficult to control, because a person at one end of the riding might exercise the — 
privilege of voting at the advance poll and then he might go back to the other — 
end of the riding and vote again. It is going to require some very carefully © 
supervised machinery to regulate a situation of that kind and to prevent a ~ 
man from voting in two places. From my experience I think the act is adequate — 
as it stands. 
The CuarrMAN: I think there is another section of the act that might be © 
brought to the attention of the committee: (page 144, section 94, subsection 5): 


The Chief Electoral Officer may from time to time amend such 
schedule by striking therefrom the name of any place or by adding thereto 
the name of any other place, and, so amended, such schedule shall have — 
effect as if incorporated into this act; but he shall amend under the follow- | 
ing circumstances only:— | 


(a) If a total of less than 15 votes is polled at the advance polls held 
within any such place at the election which immediately preceded | 
the amendment, he may strike off the name of that place; or | 

(b) If he is advised and believes that a total of 15 votes will be polled | 
at any place in the case an advance poll is established there, he may 
add the name of that place. 

Mr. Cuark: Suppose a place has been struck off since the last election, | 
can it be restored before the next election. 
Mr. Castonavay: Conditions may have changed in such a place which 
would make an advance poll necessary and desirable. 
Mr. Jean: Have you any figures as to the number registered at advance | 
polls at the last election? 
Mr. Castoncuay: That will all be found in the report, it could be brought | 
down. 
Mr. JEAN: It is very small? 
Mr. Castoneuay: Very small, yes. | 
Mr. McLean: I think you will find on the whole that there are quite a 
number of advance polls at which very few people vote. 
_. Mr. McInrosu: Many electors would not have an opportunity for voting. 
if advance polls were not there. They are very important, but I think they. 
should be limited. | 
The CHarrMan: The question being discussed now is as to whether the 
advance poll established in an electoral district shall apply to every polling sub- 
division in that district. ; | 


Mr. MacNicou: What is the objection to that, Mr. Chief Electoral Officer?’ 


of the district. 
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Mr. Heaps: What is the danger there? 

Mr. Castonevay: The voters would not be known. 

Mr. Hears: The voter is not known anyway in most cases. 
Mr. Castonevay: Usually he is known in the locality. 


Mr. Heaps: I would say that 95 per cent of the electors who go to the polls 
are not known to the deputy returning officer at any poll. 
Mr. Castonauay: They would be known to the candidate’s agent if they 
are from the same locality. 
Mr. McLean: The danger there is that a man who gets a certificate to 
vote at an advance poll, unless some one spots him, can vote at two places 
_ easily; at the advance poll, and again on voting day. 
ee Mr. Heaps: I am not going to assume that everybody who wants to vote 
is dishonest. 

The Cuarrman: I think the danger is that it would open the door very 
wide though. Take for instance a constituency such as Swift Current which is 
some 200 miles long and you have an advance poll in Swift Current, that is 
where all the travellers for that whole district are situated, and they are the 
only ones practically who are entitled to use that advance poll; but if we were 
to open the door and someone came down from Central Butte to vote at that 
advance poll in Swift Current, he would go back to Central Butte 100 miles 
away and on election day nobody would know that he had voted at the advance 
poll and he would not be sworn, he would be known there and he could go in 
and ask for a ballot and vote without any suspicion that he had already voted 
at the advance poll. If we do open the door wider it seems to me that we will 
have to provide that the deputy returning officer notifies the proper official in 
whatever polling sub-division happens to be concerned. 

Mr. McLean: There is that provision now. 

The CHAIRMAN: But you do not have to notify every polling sub-division 
‘in the place. 

Mr. Castoneuay: The only alternative would be to notify the deputy 
returning officers all over the district. 

: The CuHarrmMan: That is the point I am trying to make. You would have 
_ to notify the responsible election officials all over the district. 

Mr. McLean: Where a voter registered in a particular sub-division votes 
at an advance poll in an adjoining sub-division his name is struck off when the 
deputy returning officer gets the certificate— 

Mr. Castonevay: The returning officer who issues the certificate advises 
the deputy returning officer that such a certificate has been issued. 

Mr. MacNicou: I was going to use your own case, Mr. Chairman, as an 
example. Suppose the man you referred to as living in Central Butte finds that 
he is going to be away on election day, then he goes to the returning officer and 
gets a certificate to vote. Now, if the returning officer has to notify the deputy 
returning officer in Central Butte— 

i The CuarrMANn: He would have to drive to do it, so far as my constituency 
is concerned. / 

Mr. McIntosu: He would have to drive hundreds of miles to do that. 

The Cuamman: You could never get such notice to him by mail, 
| Mr. McIntosu: What the chairman has said is an accurate description 
| of what applies in every riding in Saskatchewan perhaps, with the exception 
‘of Regina, Moose Jaw and Saskatoon; it certainly applies to Prince Albert 
and North Battleford and Humboldt and all those other ridings—Swift Current, 
‘Yorkton and Weyburn. I do not see how you could change it and make it 
otherwise. 
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The CuarrmMan: In a lot of these places mail only goes in once in two weeks. — 

Mr. McLean: That shows why it would be rather difficult to apply this | 
proposal to rural ridings. | 

Mr. MacNicou: I see the objection. In the cities it is quite easy because 
the returning officers can get in touch immediately with a poll and have a man’s © 
name taken off the list for the sub-division in which he resides, and he is thereby — 
barred from voting a second time; but it would be rather difficult in the case of 
a riding such as Swift Current, and similar rural ridings, for the reasons which — 
have been given. 

(Negatived.) 

The CHarrMAn: What is the next proposal? | 

Wirness: Next is the suggestion that after the words “each polling divis- — 
ion” in Section 32(1) the following words should be inserted, “or in an adjacent — 
polling division.” The section referred to reads as follows:— 

32 (1). The poll shall be held in each polling division in a room or 
building of convenient access, with an outside door for the admittance | 
of voters, and having, if possible, another door through which they may 
leave after voting. 


If this suggestion is followed it would read as follows:— | 


32 (1). The poll shall be held in each polling division, or in an~ 
adjacent polling division, in a room or building of convenient access, 
with an outside door for the admittance of voters, and having, if possible, 
another door through which they may leave after voting. ; 


I notice, however, that in the instructions to the Chief Electoral Officer we find | 
the following:— 4 
(Section 22, p. 12) 22. Number and location of polls:— | 
The polling station for each polling division should be located within 

the polling division, and every polling division should therefore have at | 

least one polling station within its boundaries. Cases may occur in which | 

it would be more convenient for the voters of a polling division that the 
polling station should be established outside its boundaries, for example, | 

in an adjoining village itself constituting another polling division; in any 

such case the consent of all the candidates to the establishment of the | 
polling station outside the division must be obtained. 


Mr. Harps: I think that is a dangerous principle. 

Mr. MacNicou: I think we negative that. | 

The Cuamrman: I was just wondering about Mr. Heaps’ statement; you | 
mean, the sugestion is dangerous? : 

Mr. Hears: I mean the idea of putting the polling sub-division outside the 
constituency. 

The CuairMANn: Putting the polling place outside the division, is the 
proposal. 

Mr. Hears: That means, outside the polling sub-division? 

Witness: Yes. 

Mr. Guen: That is very rare. i 

The Cuatrman: It is very convenient. For instance, coming back to my. 
own constituency again, Swift Current, we have different polls that vote in the’ 
same building, and it is much more convenient for the people than it would be 
to have them vote in a particular polling sub-division; but that has to be done 
with the consent of all candidates. . 


[Mr. Harry Butcher.] 
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Mr. MacNicou: In a federal election? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 
. _ Mr. Heaps: My understanding was that the poll must be in the sub- 
_ division. 
| Mr. McInrosu: We have that now, have we not? 

The CHarrMANn: There is a discretion there. 

Mr. Guen: Do people who reside in different polling sub-divisions go to the 
same place to vote? 

Mr. MacNicot: No. 


The CHatrRMAN: Cases may occur in which it would be more convenient 
_for the location of a poll to be outside the polling sub-division. Take, for 
instance, an adjoining village in which the facilities might be more convenient 
for all concerned. In any such case the consent of all the candidates to the 
_ establishment of such a polling station outside of a particular division must be 
obtained. I may say that with respect to provincial elections in Swift Current 
_ that has been arranged. In the last federal election I think we had a poll in each 
polling sub-division. 

Mr. Hears: Might I ask, Mr. Chairman, in cases where it is impossible 
to obtain suitable quarters within a polling sub-division if you can enlarge that 
polling sub-division and have one building for the whole district? 

The CuarrMANn: The Chief Electoral Officer calls my attention to the fact 
that there is such a provision in the act—subsection 8 of section 33 at page 107: 


(8). The returning officer may, with the prior permission, and shall 
upon the direction of the Chief Electoral Officer, establish in any city 
or town of not more than 10,000 population a central polling place whereat 
the polling stations of all oreany of the polling divisions of an electoral 
district may be centralized, and upon the establishment of such central 
polling place all provisions of this act shall apply as if every polling 
station at such central polling place were within the polling division of 
the electoral district to which it appertains. 


Mr. McLzan: It seems to me that the act is quite adequate as it stands, with 
_that discretionary power on the consent of all the candidates. I do not think the 
idea contained in the suggestion that without the consent of all candidates polling 
places might be established indiscriminately outside of the polling sub-division 
is a good one. I do not think that is a good idea. 

(Negatived.) 

| Wirness: A member suggests that the lists of electors be prepared and 
revised only after the issue of writs of election. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is a question that is held over. 

Mr. Heaps: We might as well negative it. 

Mr. MacNicou: What is that again? 

The CHAIRMAN: That. whole question has to be dealt with, the question of 
lists. We have already got that held over for consideration. As far as this 
_ suggestion is concerned, I think it should be reserved with the others. 

(Stood over.) 

Witness: A member suggests that all agents of candidates at a poll should 
be qualified electors in that electoral district. 

Mr. Guen: No. 

Mr. TurGEON: We settled that the other day when we talked about transfer 
certificates. 

(Negatived.) 
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Witness: A member suggests that the initials of the deputy-returning officer 
should be written with ink, not with pencil. 

Mr. MacNicou: What does the act read now? 

Witness: It does not stipulate. 

Mr. Heaps: There has never been any difficulty in the past, has there, because 
it has been written in in pencil? 

Mr. McInrosu: It is far better. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think the member who made that suggestion must have 
been thinking of the North Grey by-election at the time of the famous three 
norths. 

Mr. MAcNicou: Yes, North Wellington, North Bruce and North Grey. 

Mr. Castoneuay: The provision is as follows: In such case, the 
deputy-returning officer shall put on the back of the ballot paper his 
initials, together with a number corresponding to that entered on the poll 
book opposite the name of such voter... 


(Negatived.) 


Witness: A member suggests that the election clerk be authorized to issue 
transfer certificates. At present only the returning officer can do so. 

Mr. Castonauay: I think there is some merit in this suggestion. The election 
clerk is the returning-officer’s assistant. There is only one in each electoral dis- 
trict. And with the transfer certificate issued by the returning officer, it imposes 
a lot of work on him at one time. 

Mr. GLEN: He is well paid for it. 

Mr. Castoneuay: It is not a question of payment. It is a question of con- 
venience. It is a question of time. These requests come in at the last moment, 
and the returning officer has hundreds of thse certificates to issue on the last 
day. It would be a great help if his election clerk had the same power. 

Mr. Turceon: Is he the election clerk for the whole constituency? 

Mr. Castoneuay: Yes. There is only one appointed. 

Mr. Turcron: The returning officer’s appointee. 

Mr. Castoneuay: The returning officer’s appointee; and the election clerk 
is authorized by the act to issue certificates entitling voters to vote at advance 
polls. I think it might be advisable if he had authority in both cases. 

Mr. Turceon: I thought it was the ordinary clerk. 

Mr. Heaps: If the suggestion were adopted, there would be two persons in 
the constituency who would be entitled to issue certificates. 

Mr. Castoncuay: In the same place. 

Mr. Harps: See the confusion that would come about. 

Mr. Guen: I think you had better leave the authority as it is. 

Mr. MacNicou: There has not been any serious complaint over the present 
act, has there? 

Mr. Castonauay: Yes. 

Mr. McLean: In connection with that, there is another matter that is 
related to it—I do not know whether it is contained in any of the suggestions— 
which ought to come up. That is as to where the returning officer ought to be 
on election day. I think that is related to it. For instance, in one election I | 
had to do with, there were certain things necessary to be done on election day | 
at certain polls. The returning officer saw fit on election day to make a tour of | 
the ridings to see that everything was going all right. Very serious complaint | 
came as a result of that. He had the election clerk with him. If the election | 
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clerk had authority to issue these certificates, it mich 

; : 8, ght overcom 

difficulties that occur. I am not sure—I have not looked it Big nie 
returning officer should be in his office on election day or not. I think that is 
something that, at the right time, should come up for consideration. 

Mr. McIntosu: Is that the only case where that has occurred in your 
experience? 

The Cuarrman: I think we might hear from the chief electoral officer as 
to the seriousness of the situation. It never occurred to me. 

Mr. McLxan: The returning officer and his clerk are working together in 
the whole campaign; and I cannot see any objection whatever to permitting the 
clerk, in the absence of the returning officer, to issue those certificates. As a 
matter of fact, he probably does it anyway, in many cases. 

Mr. Guen: Who signs? 

Mr. Castoneuay: The returning officer. 


Mr. MacNicot: As a rule the election clerks do less than nothing until the 
campaign nears its end. The returning officer carries on the election work and 
does not give him anything more than he can avoid giving him. If he gave 
him work he would have to pay him. My experience has been that the clerks 
do not put in a very great deal of time. 

Mr. Turcron: That depends on the length of the riding. 

Mr. MacNicou: The returning officer does the work himself. 


The Cuarrman: Can you add anything, Mr. Castonguay, to explain where 
the difficulties have arisen? 

Mr. Castroneuay: The difficulty arises in large urban electoral districts 
such as Ottawa, Toronto and Montreal where demand is made at a late date for 
a lot of transfer certificates. I was told by several returning officers that they 
were overwhelmed with applications, and it is quite a hardship to them to have 
to sign all these certificates themselves. It would be a great help if the election 
clerk could dispose of these requisitions himself. I know that the office of the 
returning officer has been clogged up; I saw it myself here in Ottawa on the last 
day, when they have a lot of other duties to perform. It would be quite a help 
to the returning officer in disposing of the work if the election clerk were 
authorized to sign transfer certificates. 

With regard to the returning officer, there is nothing in the act about his 
duties on polling day. But in the instructions, the following is stated:— 

During the polling, both before polling day when advance polls are 
being held and on polling day itself, the returning officer should be 
available to oversee the proper conduct of the election and direct deputy 
returning officers who require guidance. This duty can ordinarily best 
be performed from the returning officer’s office. 


Mr. McInrosu: At that rate, the returning officer is not supposed to be 
a kind of perambulating official riding from poll to poll on election day in the 
riding. 

Mr. Castoncuay: I think he had better stay in his office. 

The Cuarrman: I think we ought to make a note of that right now, so that 
we will consider it. I believe the returning officer should be available on election 
day. 

Mr, Gruen: All arrangements should be completed before that. 

Mr. McIntos#: What I wanted to get from the chief electoral officer is 
this: Have vou had any experience in connection with an experiment of this 
kind and how has it worked out? What is your opinion about it? . 

Mr. Castoneuay: Most of the returning officers follow this instruction; 
and I think it is the best course to follow. 
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Mr. McInrosH: Stay in his office. 

Mr. Castoneuay: Stay in his office and be available to answer any inquiry 
that may come in. 

Mr. McInvrosu: Under the act now he can leave his office? 

The Castoncuay: The act is silent. There is nothing in the act. 


Mr. MacNicou: What is the remuneration of the clerk, or rather on what 
basis is his remuneration fixed? 


Mr. Castoncuay: Well, in the schedule of fees there are only two items 
providing remuneration for the election clerk. One is for his presence at the 
nomination proceedings. He gets $5 for that. The other one is for his presence 
at the final addition of votes. He gets $10 for that. If there is a recount he 
gets $8 for every day of his attendance at court. It is very difficult to fix the 
rate of remuneration for the election clerk, because in some electoral districts 
the election clerk does practically nothing. 

Mr. MacNicou: That is what I said a few minutes ago. 

Mr. Castoneuay: In other electoral districts the returning officer is nothing 
but a figure-head and the election clerk does all the work. There is a certain 
amount allowed to the returning officer for his personal services in the conduct 
of the election; and in the instruction it is stated that the fees of the election 
clerk should be arranged by agreement with the returning officer. This amount 
is supposed to cover the personal fees of the returning officer and of the election 
clerk. But it is very difficult to state in the tariff of fees or in the instruction 
what amount the election clerk should receive. 

Mr. MacNicou: That is what I had in mind a while ago. I suppose there 
are returning officers who give quite a sum to their election clerks. On the 
other hand, there are other returning officers who do the work themselves and 
give little to their clerks. 

Mr. Casroneuay: Quite right. 


Mr. Gren: Mr. Castonguay, the returning officer is an appointee of the 
government? 
Mr. Heaps: No. 
Mr. Guten: Yes. He is the only official we have. 
F ee McLrsn: The government does not appoint the returning officer, 
oes it? 
Mr. Hnars: Who does? 
Mr. McLran: I think it is the chief electoral officer. 
Mr. GLEN: Of course he does anyway. The point I was going to make is 
this: If we give the power to the election clerk to do what the returning officer 
can do, we will have to make an amendment to the act and make him one of 
the officers of the poll. It seems to me that is a division of responsibility. The 
returning officer has the sole responsibility for everything that happens at an 
election. With him all responsibility lies. With regard to any irregularities that 
take place in the election, the clerk is responsible only to the returning officer 
and not responsible to the department. 

Mr. Castoneuay: Of course he takes a lot upon himself; because being an 
election officer, the penalty is very severe. 

Mr. Gurn: On the election officer. 

Mr. Castonevay: On the part of any election officer. 

Mr. Guten: But the election clerk—he is not appointed. 

Mr. Turcrton: Does the clerk become an election officer when he is 
appointed? 
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Mr. MacNicou: Certainly. He takes the oath. 


Mr: Heaps: He is almost in the position of the ordinary D.R.O. who is 
appointed by the chief electoral officer. 

Mr. Castonevuay: He is a higher election officer than that, because should 
anything happen to the returning officer in the week or a few days before polling 
day, he would act as returning officer. He has to stand ready. 

Mr. MacNicou: He becomes the returning officer. 


Mr. Huaps: He is appointed by the returning officer and paid by him. He 
pays him for his services. 

Mr, CasToNnGuay: He is paid out of the allowances made as remuneration 
for the personal services of the returning officer. Their rate or remuneration 
should be the subject of an agreement between the two. 


Mr. Rosicuavp: I do not think we should give judicial power to the clerk. 
It is all right to give him ministerial power, the same as a magistrate, whose 
clerk can sign. But I think the magistrate should decide. He should have the 
deciding voice as to whom he is going to give a certificate to. It is all right after 
the returning officer has decided that so and so has a right to have a certificate; 
it is all right for the clerk to sign. I have no objection to that ministerial power, 
but to give him judicial power, I do not think we should. 


The CHAIRMAN: It seems to me if we are going to make a change in respect 


of this matter, as Mr. Robichaud says we should have him authorized to issue 


these certificates only by the returning officer. 

Mr. Hears: Is it not a fact that these certificates are very often made out 
ahead of time? Why change it? 

Mr. Castonauay: There is a provision in the act which says that the certifi- 
cate must not be issued in blank. 

Mr. Hears: Not issued in blank; but the clerk makes them out and the 
returning officer signs them. 

Mr. McIntosu: I think the main question at issue is the question of respon- 
sibility. If we divide it I am afraid we might run into difficulty, and I doubt if 
it would be wise to do it. 

The CHARMAN: I believe if any one of us were put in charge as returning 
officer we could manipulate the office so that we would not be deluged with work 
on election day. 

Mr. Casroneuay: Section 96 of the act prescribes the names of persons who 
are entitled to issue advance poll certificates. The persons mentioned include: 
“ the election clerk on behalf of the returning officer.” 

Mr. TurGeon: He does it in that advance poll? 

Mr. Castonauay: Yes. 

The CuairMan: The question is as to whether or not we will authorize the 
election clerk to issue transfer certificates, or confine it as it is now to the return- 
ing officer. 

Mr. Turcron: I think the statement made by the chief electoral officer as to 
actual difficulties having been encountered in various elections is worth consider- 
ation. We might give the matter further consideration. I seconded the motion 
on first impulse. However, the chief electoral officer is In an excellent position 
because he gets the complaints and sifts them out. So, we might give this matte! 
further consideration later on. ; 

Mr. Hears: Why delay these things? How many certificates are issued in an 
electoral district on the average? ; 

Mr. Casroncuay: It all depends on the number of candidates. 


Mr. Heaps: Generally speaking? 
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Mr. Castoneuay: It is difficult to state; but I should say that in an electoral 
district where there are 150 polls and four candidates in the field, it might be 
necessary to issue as many as 500 transfer certificates. 


Mr. Heaps: It is not done though, is it? 


Mr. Castoneuay: It all depends on the organization. In Ottawa West, at 
the last election, I understand that there was not a single transfer certificate 
issued, because each party agreed to let its serutineers who had a vote in another 
polling division go out and vote and come back. 


Mr. Heaps: I do not think the average would be 100 in a constituency across 
the country. 


Mr. McInrosu: I think that the explanation of the chief electoral officer is 
interesting and it might be well to consider it. 


Mr. MacNicou: If we give that additional power to the clerk and provide 
for it in the act the clerk will be in a position to demand of the returning officer 
more remuneration than the returning officer may want to give him or may think 
he is worth. 


Mr. Haars: There is one objection I have against it: I do not want to see 
any special certificates floating around at election time. If we can keep this 
down to the minimum it is better. I think the arrangement which Mr. Caston- 
guay pointed out as it worked in Ottawa constituency is indicative of what can 
be done if the parties get together and agree upon a certain line of action. 
Now, if that was the case here it can be done elsewhere; but if we are going to 
make it easy for these certificates to be obtained we are going to invite people to 
apply for them. We should not encourage it at all. 


Mr. McLean: I can give the example of a returning officer who has acted 
as a returning officer on many occasions. He knows the riding I am speaking 
of well and has good judgment, but he is not clerical. Now, in the last election, 
and on one other election, he engaged an election clerk who is of a clerical nature. 
In that case while the returning officer saw to the management of the election 
the election clerk did the work. 


The CHatrMAN: He could sign his name though, and the election clerk 
could make out the certificates. All that would have been necessary would be 
to sign his name. 


Mr. McLean: I do not think it is a matter that affects anything like all 
the ridings; and I can see that there are many cases where it would facilitate 
and expedite the work of the returning officer if his clerk were permitted to do 
in the case of these transfers what he is permitted to do in the case of certificates 
for an advance poll. 


Mr. Heaps: [ do not think we should legislate in this committee for excep- 
tions. If we start doing that we shall get into all kinds of difficulty. 


_ Mr. Castonevay: The committee might be interested in hearing the instruc- 
tions on the subject of election clerks and their remuneration. -This appears 
on page 6, paragraph 4, of the election instructions: 


The returning officer and the election clerk will not receive any remun- 
eration until an election is ordered. The fees provided in Items 2 to 11 
of the Tariff of Fees for Elections Officers apply only for the adminis- 
tration of the election. Unless he replaces the returning officer the election 
clerk’s duties at an election and his remuneration except for the few 
special services for which fees are specially provided, should be the 
subject of arrangement between him and the returning officer; in some 
electoral districts he will have very little to do, although in others the 
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returning officer may delegate to him numerous i ; 
If he replaces the returning officer he will be 2 AER ag eee 
portion, having regard to the period of time during which he pe pee 
of the fees which the returning officer would otherwise have received The 
election clerk, like the returning officer, is disqualified from voting 


The CuairMAN: Gentlemen, what is your wish in connection with this su 
gestion? cs 

Mr. Turcron: I suggest that we let it stand over f iderati 
oe, ES a ki or consideration along 

Mr. Guen: A lot of suggestions have been left over. There is nothi 

s : othing we 
can be told that we do not know now. I prefer that we should decide this aie 
tion now. 

Mr. Hears: Everything is being left over. 

The Cuarrman: Mr. Castonguay informs me that formerly the electi 
clerk had the power, but under this act he has not. ue AR a 

Mr. McLean: To bring the matter to a head, I would move that we recom- 
mend this change. Personally, I do not think it is of very vital importance 
but I move it. 

The CuarrMAN: Is there any further discussion? 

Mr. TURGEON: On impulse I would be opposed to it; but after listening to 
the explanation of Mr. Castonguay I am inclined to think the matter is worth 
consideration. 

Hon. Mr. Strrauine: I can conceive of instances where it would be beneficial. 
I can imagine in my own riding that there are cases where it would be good; 
but I gravely question the wisdom of widening the provision. 

Mr. Turceon: That is why I would like to have the suggestion stand over 
for further consideration rather than to have it carried now. 

Mr. McIntosu: If-there is any division of opinion there should be an 
amendment. 

Mr. McLean: I will withdraw the motion if it is the wish of the committee 
that it should be withdrawn. 

Mr. Hears: Why leave it over? 

Mr. McInrosu: For further consideration. We might have an inspiration. 

The CHAIRMAN: We will have it typed and we will leave it to you. We 
can dispose of the matter in a few seconds when it does come up. 


(Stood over.) 

Wirness: “That in section 106 (2) the words ‘person qualified as an 
elector in’ should be substituted for the words ‘resident of’.” 

T will read the section as it stands now, at page 149:— 


No person shall be appointed election clerk, deputy returning officer 
or poll clerk unless he is a resident of the electoral district within which 


he is to act. 


It is suggested that that should now read:— 
No person shall be appointed election clerk, deputy returning officer 
or poll clerk unless he is a person qualified as an elector in the electoral 
district within which he is acting. 


o- 
=) 


Mr. McInrosu: They have been appointing some who are not qualified? 
Mr. Hears: He has to be an elector in that constituency under the act. 


Mr. Turcron: He does not now. 
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Wirness: Not necessarily. 

Mr. Hears: What is the reason for the change? There is nothing suggested. 

Mr. Castoncuay: The importation of strangers to act as deputy returning 
officers and poll clerks. 

Mr. MacNicou: To act in the polling sub-division to-day under the present 
act it concerns the deputy returning officer and the poll clerk; but do they not 
have to reside within the electoral district? I do not mean in the sub-division. 

Mr. Casroncuay: They have to reside in the electoral district. 

Witness: May I read it again. 

No person shall be appointed election clerk, deputy returning officer 
or poll clerk unless he is a resident of the electoral district within which 
he is to act. 


But now it is proposed that in addition he shall be an elector. 

Mr. MacNicou: That is new to me. 

Hon. Mr. Srirtinc: How often does it happen that a man is not an elector? 

Mr. Castroneuay: It happens quite often. 

Hon. Mr. Strrtinc: The main point is with regard to being a minor. 

Mr. Casroncuay: I have been asked the question several times in every 
election, and I have ruled that a person should be at least twenty-one years of 
age to act as a deputy returning officer. In the case of poll clerks, following 
the custom set, I have ruled that minors may act as such. 

Mr. MacNicou: That sounds to me as a good suggestion that the poll clerk 
and the deputy returning officer of a poll must not only be residents but must 
also be electors. I am in favour of that. 

Mr. Guen: Is not that the purpose of the amendment? 

Witness: Yes. 

The Cuatrman: I know of cases where the deputy returning officer has 
employed one or two of his own family as poll clerks. 

Mr. Guen: Mr. MacNicol’s idea is that not only shall this man be a resident 
but also an elector. 

Wirness: Both. 

The CuHatrMAN: Here is the situation as Mr. Castonguay has shown: in the 
event of anything happening to a deputy returning officer on election day the 
poll clerk becomes the deputy returning officer. Now, surely, that person should 
be qualified for that position and should not be some boy or girl under twenty- 
one years of age. 

Mr. MclIntosu: There should not be any family compact in a case of 
that kind. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: That happened in my constituency. A man dropped 
dead an hour after the poll opened. There was a little confusion, but there was 
a good election clerk and he carried right on. He sent for the returning officer 
who straightened the matter out. But he should be a man of some capacity. 


(Adopted.) 
Wirness: A member suggests:— 


That the returning officer shall be obliged to keep a record of all 
transfer certificates issued. 


Mr. Heaps: Is not that a question for the chief electoral officer himself to 
attend to when he issues the certificates for the returning officers in various 
constituencies? 


[Mr. Harry Butcher.] 
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Mr. Castoncuay: The only specification made in the act now is that the 
returning officer has to see that the certificates are issued in numerical order: 
they have to be numbered. I think it would be advisable to keep a record of 
the certificates. 

(Adopted.) 

The Wirness: A member suggests: — 


That a candidate should not be allowed to file more than one nomina- 
tion paper with the returning officer. 


Mr. Gunn: I think we will forget that. 

Mr. Jean: I move that it be negatived. 

Mr. Guen: Mr. Castonguay, have you anything to say about that? 

Mr. Castonevay: I think myself it should be limited to one nomination 
paper; that the nomination paper of a candidate be prepared on one of the 
forms issued by my office, forms 6 and 7. The practice has been to get a large 
number of these nomination papers and to circulate them throughout the 
electoral district, and bring them all to the returning officer. Sometimes there 
have been as many as 200, and the returning officer does not know what to do 
with them. 

Mr. McIntosH: Would they not be part of one nomination paper? 


Mr. Casroneuay: Ten names are sufficient on a nomination paper. The 
proper affidavits would have to be made. If nomination papers are not official 
they serve no good purpose, but they clog up the returning officer’s papers and 


* documents. 


Mr. Guten: I can see where one nomination paper might have some technical 
defect; where it might confuse the returning officer; whereas if there were two or 
three that confusion would not arise. 

Mr. McLean: I think some candidates get one or two hundred names and 
publish them, and I believe it does have a definite effect upon the election, 
because in the local papers throughout the riding 150 names appear on one 
nomination paper of one candidate and are published and another candidate 
has a miserable dozen. It has an effect. I think that is the purpose. 

Mr. Turcron: I think we had better allow it to stand. 

Mr. Hears: The more names you get on the worse it is. 

Mr. Casroncuay: As a result of the experience gained in the last general 
election I said in my last issue of the election instructions:— 


The official nomination paper of a candidate should be prepared on 
only one blank form (Forms Nos. 6 and 7) and the returning officer will 
not accept any unofficial nomination paper tendered by any candidate. 


Mr. Jean: If there is a mistake in one of these forms he is entitled to get 
another? 

Mr. Castoncuay: Certainly; he can get as many as he likes. 

Mr. Hzars: I will give you a personal experience I had a few years ago 
in an election. I had the form made out just before mid-day, and we found there 
had been a mistake where the people had signed their names. We were told this 
was wrong probably three-quarters of an hour before the poll closed. We had 
to go out and get a complete new nomination paper filled out. If we had had 
the precaution of having an extra paper with us it would have saved all the 
trouble. 

Mr. McIntosu: I think that is the main idea in the presentation of the 
matter before the committee. The idea is to make sure and doubly sure with 
regard to the candidate’s nomination papers. If there is a mistake on one 
nomination paper he has others. 
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Mr. Castroncuay: He can bring as many nomination papers as he likes; 
but the fact that he files with the returning officer fifty or one hundred nomina- 
tion papers that are not official will not help his cause, if the official one is not 
correct. 

The CuairMAN: The official one is the only one. You cannot have two or 
three official forms. 

Mr. Casroncuay: The candidate can get a hundred forms if he wants them. 

The CuHarrMAn: It seems to me the section of the act and the instructions 
cover the case very well. Unofficial papers are not recognized anyway. 

Mr. McLwan: The returning officer has to give a receipt showing he has 
received the nomination paper? 

Mr. Castoneuay: Yes. 

Mr. Turcron: Is the receipt sufficient to take responsibility off the can- 
didate or the candidate’s agent? 

Mr. Guten: I am not so sure of that. 

Mr. Castoneuay: The receipt that the returning officer gives to a candidate 
is supposed to cure all ills in the nomination paper. 

Mr. Guten: Does it say so in the statute? 

Mr. Casroneuay: It is in the election instructions. But should there be 
anything seriously wrong with the nomination paper it would not prevent a 
court of justice upsetting it when it came to a show-down. 

Mr. Heaps: As I understand it Mr. Castonguay has adopted the suggestion 
made by Mr. Butcher. Is that right? 

The CHarrman: He has notified them that all unofficial papers will not be 
recognized. 

Mr. Castonauay: Will not be accepted. 

Hon. Mr. Sreruine: Is it a fact that the suggestion is in a rural riding only 
one nomination paper is permissible? 

Mr. Castoneuay: Those are my instructions. 

Mr. McIntrosH: But you can have any number of names. 

Mr. Castoneuay: There is room for thirty names. 

Mr. Turcron: Do you mean by that, just one form? I am not asking if 
the nomination paper consists of one or more forms, but I would like to know 
what the suggestion means. 

Mr. Castoneuay: The suggestion means that there should be only one 
nomination paper filed with the returning officer. 

Mr. Turcron: One sheet? 

Mr. Castonauay: It is a double sheet; form 6 and 7 is on a double sheet. 
Mr. McInrosH: He can get thirty names on the two sheets? 

Mr. Castoneuay: He can get thirty names on that nomination paper. Ten 
names are all that is necessary. 

Mr. Turcreon: What is the idea? Is the idea to stop the returning officer 
from being congested with work because I can quite follow what Mr. McLean 
says. You take Mr. Stirling’s and my own riding. In both cases you have a 
widely extended area consisting of many directly opposite industries. You have 
parts of riding that are purely mining, parts that are purely agriculture and 
parts that are purely grain growing and cattle raising. Circumstances might 
arise where a candidate might find it necessary—I do not mean officially—in 
his work as a candidate to see that those in the mining districts are permitted 
to give expression to their consent in a more or less official manner, and those in 


the agricultural districts the same. You might find a candidate creating a lot 


of discontent by the strict ruling on a matter of this kind. 
[Mr. Harry Butcher.] 
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The CuatrMan: Just to add to that, may I say this; in connection with my 
own constituency there are a number of men who have signed nomination papers 
ever since the province was formed. 

Mr. Heaps: For all candidates? 


_ The Cuatrman: Possibly, but I cannot say that; I do not think so. In any 
event, these particular men—some of them are well up in years—are most 
anxious to have their names on the nomination paper, and it is rather difficult 
to get them all on that one official form. 

Hon. Mr. Sriruine: Yes. 


Mr. McInrosu: I think we all agree with what the chairman says. By 
having the extra number of names on your nomination paper helps to work out 
the idea back of representative government, does it not? These men like to be 
represented in a political way on nomination papers. 


The Cuarrman: I have in mind one man who at the last election was 81 
years of age. If I had not sent my nomination papers to him to get his name 
on them it would have killed him. 


Mr. McLean: The other side of the picture is this; the present practice, 
which is indulged in very largely, has the effect of improperly influencing the 
vote. The practice in many places is to publish in all the local papers a list 
of from a hundred to two hundred names on the nomination papers of the 
candidates. That is done deliberately. The names are secured and published 
definitely for the purpose of influencing the vote; and it does influence the vote, 
and it influences it very definitely in this way; that before the heat of an 
election is at its height, before you get right into the fight, I take the nomination 
papers or my agent takes the nomination papers and asks a certain man to sign 
them. He does not like to refuse to sign them. He signs them and he is bound. 
What is more, I have known people who are employed by the government not 
in a temporary way—lI can think of an incident of a man who was employed 
temporarily on government work who was asked to sign nomination papers. He 
did not like to refuse. After the election the other side said, here is this man 
taking part in an election fight, fire him. That is the sort of thing that is going 
on because of the publication of those names, which is absolutely unnecessary. 
I think the practice is bad and the suggestion is good. It is all right to say these 
people have signed nomination papers for years. All that is required is ten 
names. I think whoever made that suggestion is hitting at a practice which is 
bad and we ought to correct it. 

Mr. Turcron: By limiting the number of signatures to the nomination 
papers you will not get away from the difficulty you mention; because 1f some- 
one wants to tie down a civil servant he can do it in a list of thirty Just as 
effectively as in a list of a hundred and fifty. So far as publication is concerned 
I am in favour of leaving it open. The question of publication came up in my 
election last year and I vetoed the suggestion that the names be published. I 
do not like publication. I do not think it is good. That is my opinion. Of 
course, I may be wrong. I am saying this simply to show you that one may 
be in favour of a large list without wanting to publish the names of those who 
are on the list. But there is something in what the Chairman says and there 
is a good deal in what I say about different industrial interests and occupational 
interests; and you cannot reach them all on one list. It 1s impossible in a 
riding like mine. As I said the other day a man has to go a thousand miles 
out of his way from one part to the other and back again. You cannot do that 
on one list. You cannot take it from one end of the riding to the other as | 
would be forced to do. If one little corner of my riding agreed to my nomina- 
tion the others might say, we have not been consulted. I could not do it in 
any other way; it is physically impossible. 


(Negatived.) 
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The Wirness: A member suggests “ That provision should be made for 
the establishment of a floating or travelling poll for the taking of the vote of 
bed-ridden patients in large hospitals for permanent patients.” 

Mr. Hears: No, no. It is opening the door again. 

Mr. MacNicou: We have had it in military hospitals anyway. 

Mr. Jean: Let me tell you of an experience in my constituency. There we 
have a hospital where there are very old people who like to vote. They could 
not get out of bed, and in the last election I had four polls in the hospital. 

Mr. McInrosH: What was the total vote? 

Mr. Jean: There were only six who were unable to get out of bed, but 
they were still able to vote. 

Mr. McInrosu: They certainly should have the right to vote if you can 
get them to vote. 

Mr. Guten: What do you say to that, Mr. Castonguay? 

Mr. Casroneuay: In every election in certain hospitals, particularly around 
London and other parts of the country, requests have come in for floating or 
travelling polls to allow bed-ridden patients to vote. At the last election the 
same request was made to me again. I told the persons who made the request, 
that if they had an express agreement from all the candidates I would not 
have any objection to this practice being followed; an express agreement was 
obtained; all the candidates signed it and a travelling poll was established in 
a hospital in London. There were one or two floating polls established elsewhere. 

Mr. MacNicou: Military hospitals? 

Mr. Castoneuay: No; it was for permanent patients. 

Mr. Hears: How can you differentiate between a person who is a permanent 
and one who is not? 

Mr. Castonauay: It depends on the length of time in the hospital. 

Mr. Hears: Suppose a man goes into hospital for a week, is he not entitled 
to the same privilege? 

Mr. Castoneuay: No, because he has a vote in some other place. That 
is not his polling division. 

Mr. Hears: Suppose he is in the hospital on polling day. 

Mr. Castoncuay: He must be qualified to vote in the hospital. 

Mr. McInrosu: He must be a patient in the hospital on election day? 

Mr. Castonauay: A qualified voter. 

The CuarrMan: If he is unable to leave hospital in a case of that kind I 
think he should have the right to vote. 

Mr. Heaps: Would the same thing apply to the Old Folks’ Home? 

Mr. Castoneuay: Certainly. 

Mr. MacNicot: What do they do in the Old Folks’ Home now? 

Mr. CasToNGuay: There was no request made to have a floating poll 

established in their home. 

Mr. MacNicou: And the home for incurables in Toronto? 

Mr. Castoncuay: Yes; but most of them were able to go to the polling 

station to cast their votes. 

pase far pee Due to my experience at one election I am afraid of a 
g poll. If the ballot box is taken from bed to bed by the returning 


officer and his clerk and the nurses are allowed to participate you will find that 
the patient is unfamiliar with what is happening and he will say: who is run- 


[Mr. Harry Butcher.] 
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ning? What is this all about? For whom shall I vote? They then slip the n 

to the patient and they vote, without knowing anything about the Bp se 
or the men who are candidates. I think there is a problem there. We have to 
be careful about having a travelling poll. 


Mr. McIntosu: Would they not have as good a working knowledge of 
election activities in the riding, and as to who were the candidates and so forth 
even though they were in hospital? 

Mr. MacNicou: Take for instance a hospital that has patients from all 
over the country, they would not be in a very good position to know about elec- 
tion activities at home. If they had been there for four or five months their 


- name is usually on the register at home, and if they were at home they would 


vote for say John Jones of Saskatoon—or where ever they came from. It seems 
to me that if they were to vote in hospital they might possibly not know whom 


_ to vote for say down in Winnipeg. 


Hon. Mr. Stewart: I understand that the suggestion is only to make this 
service available with respect to voters who have been a long time in hospital 


| and whose names are placed on the list there; that in the case of a man who 


comes in from say 20 miles out in the country it would not apply. 
The CHarRMAN: I think the suggestion goes for all. 
Mr. McInrosu: I thought it applied to all people in hospital. 
The CHarrman: We will hear it read again. 
The Witness: The suggestion reads as follows:— 


That provisions should be made for the establishment of a floating 
or travelling poll for the taking of the vote of bed-ridden patients in large 
hospitals for permanent patients. 


The CHarrMAN: Going back to the Swift Current constituency again as an 


| example, possibly half the patients in that institution would be registered at 
_ polls outside the city; are they going to be allowed to vote; or, why should 
not they be allowed to vote just as well as patients in there from Swift Current? 


Mr. Hears: As I said, you would have 50 different constituencies repre- 


sented in some hospitals. 


The CuarrmMsan: You would have three or four different constituencies. 


| There would be three different constituencies there. 


Mr. McInrosH: The way it reads now it is only for “ permanent patients.” 
The CuatrmMan: Mr. Castonguay suggests that it should be left the way 


| it is, leaving him the power to establish a poll where it seems desirable. 


Mr. Guren: That is all right. 
Mr. Hears: I would perhaps go so far as to establish polls in large old 


_ folks’ homes and similar institutions. 


The CHarrMANn: That is done now. 

Mr. McInrosu: That is quite right. 

Mr. MacNicou: Does Mr. Castonguay means a travelling poll? 

Mr. Castoncuay: Yes, for a poll from bed to bed and from room to room. 
The Cuamrman: Order, order, please. 

Mr. Castoncuay: The hospital is laid out as a polling division and there 


is a special list made for the hospital, and the persons voting at this poll are 
_ only such persons as are qualified to vote at the hospital. 


Mr. Hears: You mean, in that polling division in which the hospital is 
located? 
Mr. Castoneuay: Yes. 
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Mr, Turcron: Is this suggestion designed to restrict the provision to large 
centres, or does it apply to any place at which the returning officer may deem 
it desirable to establish such a poll? 


The Witness: I will read the suggestion again:— 


That provisions should be made for the establishment of a floating 
or travelling poll for the taking of the vote of bed-ridden patients in large 
hospitals for permanent patients.” 


Mr. MclInvosu: If you leave it the way it is how are you going to dis- 
tinguish between a permanent patient and others? Supposing a man is only 
there for two or three weeks, he may be there on election day? 

The Cuarrman: Mr. Jean, I would like to ask you a question there; were 
the arrangements made by the Chief Electoral Officer in your constituency in 
this respect satisfactory to you? 


Mr. Jean: It was satisfactory to me. Those who could vote in the hospital 


voted, but those who could not, who were not qualified, were not able to vote, | 


and some of these had been there for six or eight years. 


The CuarrMaNn: In this particular case did you make any special repre- 
sentations to the Chief Electoral Officer? 


Mr. Jean: The only thing I did was to ask for the preparation of lists in 
the hospital. On election day the deputy returning officer at this poll asked me 
if he could walk from bed to bed with his books and register the voters, and I 
told him I did not think he could do that. 


Mr. Hears: What percentage of the people in that hospital really voted? 
Mr. Jean: I would say about 20 per cent. 


poll? 
Mr.. JEAN:, Yes. 

Mr. Hears: How many were there on the list? 
Mr. Jean: There were about 800. 

Mr. Hears: And how many voted? 

Mr. Jnan: Around 200. 


Mr. Hears: Personally I think it is a very dangerous thing to take the 
polling box around from bed to bed. 


Mr. McInrosu: That would be a “ travelling democracy.” 
Mr. Jean: I have another illustration— 
The Cuarrman: Order, order, please. 


Mr. MacNicor: I would suggest that we leave that over for further con- 
sideration. 


Mr. McIntosu: I think it is deserving of some consideration. 
(Stood over.) 


_. The Cuatrman: How many more of these suggestions have you on your 
list, Mr. Butcher? 


The Wirness: I think there are about eight more. 
The Cuarrman: All right, proceed please. 
The Wirness: The next suggestion is:— 


That when in an election the number of candidates exceed ; 
the ballot boxes used shall be twice the size of those ordinarily used. | 
(Verdun in 1935 is an example of the necessity of this provision.) 

[Mr. Harry Butcher.] 


Mr. Hears: That is, only those who were well enough to get down to the | 
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Mr. Wermenlinger, I understand, desires to speak in 
proposal. 


Mr. WrRMENLINGER: I take the responsibility for ths , 
last election there were eleven rrsmeieritt heh my Aer see Se ee ne 
-we had a recount—or fortunately—and when it came to opening these ballot 
boxes in front of the Judge they had to dig and scrape to get them out and 
when the ballots were presented to the judge for him to examine discrepancies 
in not a few cases the candidates or their legal representatives would claim that 
ballots had been torn or mutilated and that to a certain extent was an invasion 
of the secrecy of the ballot. It was natural for the judge to think that in the 
circumstances in view of all the “ foot-balling” that these ballots had gone 
through. The several envelopes and books of the pelling division had been 
‘stuffed in the top of the box three or four times—when the poll closed the 
D.R.O. opened these boxes in his own office and when he was through counting 
‘he had to put the material back in them again. Later they were brought to the 
court house where they were opened up once more. That is the reason for my 
suggestion to Mr. Butcher that provision should be made for a certain number 
of ballot boxes for use in constituencies where a large number of candidates 
are seeking election. Take in this instance, you will readily appreciate how 
difficult it 1s to accommodate the necessary number of ballots in a box of the 
ordinary type where each ballot has eleven names on it. Not only do the 
boxes have to hold all the ballots, but other material as well, such as literature 
pertaining to instructions, envelopes and other things; and when a poll closes 
late it only adds to the difficulty. In addition to that if it becomes necessary 
to have a recount there is the chance of a candidate becoming disqualified on 
purely accidental grounds. 

Mr. McIntrosu: What difference would the number of candidates make, 
it would be the number of ballots I would think. 

Mr. WeERMENLINGER: The ballot itself is that long (indicating), Mr. 
McIntosh; and it had eleven names on it. I would suggest also that the size of 
the opening should be increased because in this case it was the cause of con- 
‘siderable trouble; as a matter of fact that was one of the reasons why the 
returning officer had to travel all over the constituency that morning, there 
were arguments and scrapping in several of the polls on account of that. Of 
course, the opening should be in proportion to the size of the box; but there 
should be some provision with respect to these unusually long ballots. 

The Cuamman: I think, gentlemen, that can be very well reconsidered 
when we have that clause of the act before us; because if the act defines the size 
of the ballot box there should be some discretion given to somebody in that 
section for a purpose such as this. 

Mr. McLean: You would need to have special ballot boxes. 

Mr. Wermentincer: There is no means of telling what the number of 
candidates in the next election will be. 

Mr. MacNicou: There is an argument there, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McInrosu: Where a ballot is that long it is clumsy. 


(Stood over.) 


The Wirness: The next suggestion is: . 
; All illiterate people should be dropped from the list of electors. 


Mr. McInrosu: Where are you going to draw the dividing line? 
(Negatived.) 
The Cuairman: We will probably get through these by one o’clock the way 
it looks now. 
Mr. MacNicot: A lot of very able men are illiterate. 
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The Witness: Next on the list is the following: 


Taking voters to the polls by the workers of any political party 
should be prohibited, with certain reasonable exceptions. 


Mr. MacNicou: What is that, again? 
The Wirness: The suggestion is: 


Taking voters to the polls by the workers of any political party 
should be prohibited, with certain reasonable exceptions. 


The CuatrMan: I think we can take that as being negative. 
(Negatived.) 


The Wirness: A member suggests: 


Where transfer certificates are granted notice of same should be, 
sent to candidates. 


Mr. WERMENLINGER: I understand the candidates are asking for these 
transfer certificates. 
Mr. MacNicou: What is back of that, Mr. Castonguay? 


Mr. Castonevay: In view of the fact that records of transfer certificates | 
are kept, I do not think that this suggestion should be adopted. 


Mr. MacNicou: The candidate would not have time to look at them anyway. 

Mr. Castoncuay: I think that the record which the returning officer keeps | 
of the transfer certificates should be made available for the inspection of the | 
candidate or his representative. | 

Mr. McIntosH: That is right. 

Mr. Turczon: We have already passed a motion for that, haven’t we? 

(Negatived.) 


The Witness: A member suggests that the returning officer should be re- ' 
quired to instruct all deputy returning officers to phone or wire the returns at | 
the close of the poll, at the expense of the government. 


Mr. Rosicuaup: The telephone companies would like that. 


Mr. Castoneuay: In my report on the 1935 general election, I dealt with | 
that suggestion myself as follows:— 


Collection of Election Returns by the Returning Officers on the. 
Evening of Polling Day—As the law now stands, there is no provision | 
enabling the returning officers to ascertain the result of the poll in any 
polling station until the opening of the ballot boxes at the final addition | 
of the votes. On election night, it is always a source of disappointment 
for the public and the press to be unable to secure the state of the poll 
from the returning officers. At past Dominion elections, the returning 
officers have been practically helpless in the matter since they had no 
authority to incur any expense to collect the results at the various polling 
stations in their electoral districts. These results have generally been 
collected by the political organizations at great duplication of costs. 
Whenever there are four candidates running in an electoral district and the » 
contest is fairly close, it means that the political organization of each | 
of these four candidates has to pay for telephone or telegraph messages | 
from each polling station in the electoral district. It means also that | 
the figures of the votes polled are compiled in four different places and’ 
invariably with different totals. At each general election there are 
always some electoral districts where, during a period of as long as two: 
weeks, it has not been possible to ascertain the real result of the voting. 

[Mr. Harry Butcher.] 
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b think that some amendment should be made in the Act directing the 
returning officers to collect the results of the polling stations on the 
evening of the election. In rural polling divisions and in each locality 
away from the place of residence of the returning officer, the deputy 
returning officers should be directed to advise their returning officers of 
the result of the voting at their respective polling stations. The returning 
officers should be directed to record these figures on a chart as thev are 
received and keep the chart available for inspection by candidates or 
their agents and the press at all reasonable times until the final addition 
of the votes. In large cities and in places where the office of the returning 
officer is located, the deputy returning officers should be directed to 
prepare a special statement of the votes polled at their respective polling 
stations and to hand this statement to the returning officer on election 
night when the ballot box is brought to the returning officer’s office. 


Mr. Turczon: I am rather with the suggestion. But what would you do 
in the case of a poll that is some considerable distance from the telegraph office 
or telephone office? 

Mr. Castoncuay: The deputy-returning officer would be advised to send 
word of the result of the polling at this polling station as soon as possible to 
the returning officer. 

Mr. McIntosH: The idea would be to go to the nearest telegraph or tele- 

phone office and phone or telegraph. 

Mr. Castonauay: Yes. 

Mr. Turcron: You take care of his expenses incurred in reaching the 

telephone or telegraph? 

Mr. Castoncuay: He has to incur expense anyway to deliver his ballot box. 

Mr. Turceon: Not on the night of the election, he would not. I like the 

suggestion. But I do not want to have, after the next election, a lot of fellows 
writing in saying that they were instructed to drive 30 miles to town and wanting 
to get paid for it. 

| Mr. Castoneuay: Invariably in those cases they would have to drive 30 

miles the next day anyway to deliver their ballot box. They have to deliver it 

at the nearest post office or railway station. 


Mr. Turcron: They are paid for that now? 


Mr. Casroneuay: They are paid for that now. The adoption of this 
suggestion would mean that a semi-official result of the vote, would be kept by 
the returning officer. The cost would not amount to very much. It would not 
amount to any more than the amount now paid by each political organization. 

Mr. Turcron: As long as you do not put in a penalty on the D.R.O. for 
failing. 

Mr. MacNicou: I cannot understand the necessity for it at all. 

Mr. McInvrosH: You are living in an urban riding. 

Mr. Casronauay: It is not necessary in an urban riding. 

Mr. Turceon: It was 4 days after the election before I knew whether I was 
in or out. Irather agree with your suggestion, although I do not want costs piled 
up on the government, nor would I like the returning officers to be subject to 

penalty for not doing that. Perhaps they would not understand it. 

Mr. Castonauay: My experience is that deputy returning officers are always 

very anxious to announce the results of the voting at their poll, and would co- 
operate very gladly if some such provision were made. : 

The Carman: I think a clause could be drafted there which might not 
involve very much expense. 
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Mr. Turaron: Yes. I think perhaps it could, too. And more particularly, 
with no penalty on some far-away returning officer who cannot do it. I have 
some who are pretty far removed from facilities of any kind. 

Mr. McLwran: I think if the suggestion is adopted, the chief electoral 
officer ought to have discretion to have it applied only to the ridings where © 
large distances are involved, not the ordinary riding, the riding partly urban 
and partly rural. I would not like to see anything included in the act that 
would involve, or not exactly involve expenditure, but allow officials to do some- 
thing for which they think they are going to be paid, like the constable question 
now. I think if that suggestion is adopted it ought to apply only in those 
ridings where it is necessary. 

The Cuatrman: I think that possibly should be reconsidered, and that a 
draft clause might be drawn up which will cover the situation, and let us 
discuss it from that standpoint. 

Mr. Turcron: The chief electoral officer might draft a clause. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. Castoncuay: All right. 

Mr. McInrosu: The chief electoral officer is acquainted with it. 

Hon. Mr. Stiruina: It needs very careful regulation, I think. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. McIntosu: I think it could be done. I think the idea is a good one, and 
perhaps would not cost very much. 

The CuarrmMan: I know myself in the last election we did not get the returns. 
from a few polls for days and days afterwards. There was some mix-up some- | 
where. 

Mr. MacNicou: Your majority was so big, that, after the first ten polls 
came in, you did not need to care about the others. | 

The CHAIRMAN: You like to know just how it is. 

Mr. Castoneuay: In the electoral district of Pontiac, the victory was | 
claimed by two candidates for two weeks, but if the proposed system had been | 
in use, the returning officer’s figures would have been accepted. 

Mr. McIntTosH: Just imagine the position a government would be in, if its | 
fate depended on that man’s election or non-election. 


(Stood over.) 


The Wirngss: A member suggests that there should be a uniform system | 
of voting in all elections, but I think in his letter he said federal, provincial | 
and municipal elections. ‘Voters should vote with numerals. 

Mr. McIntosH: Numerals, did you say? 

The WITNESS: Yes. 


Mr. McInrosu: A lot of the electors would not know how to use numerals. 

Mr. TURGEON: You mean instead of the ‘X’’? 

The Witness: I suppose that is the idea. I tried to get in touch with this) 
member but was unable to do so. 

Mr. McIntTosH: The old “X” idea is fine. 

(Negatived.) 


The Wirness: Mr. Chairman, we have only one more suggestion made by 
a member with regard to the amendment of the Election Act, and that was. 
already brought up this morning; It suggests that the returning officer on poll 
ing day stay in his office?’ Do you wish to take that up now? 

The CHAIRMAN: No. That is already held over. 

[Mr. Harry Butcher.] 


{ 
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Mr. MacNicou: Then we will adjourn. 

The Wirness: May I make a further statement? We have still about 
fifteen suggestions made by election officers, fifteen of probably 35 or 40. These 
particular 15 I have discussed with Mr. Castonguay and he thinks they might 
well be brought before the committee. 

_ Mr. MacNicou: We will take them up at the next sitting. 
> The CHAIRMAN: I was wondering, these coming from the election officers, 
if it might not be well now to have typed or mimeographed or something of 
that kind, those suggestions that are held over, together with those suggestions 
made by the election officers, and let each member of the committee get a 
copy, so that we can then begin to discuss them and dispose of them. 

Mr. McINTosH: That is a good idea. 

The WitTNEss: In addition to that, if I might mention it, we have about 10 
suggestions from franchise officers and about 10 from members, relating to 
proposed amendments to the Franchise Act. 

Mr. MacNicou: Put them on the same thing. 

The Wirness: There is one exceptionally important suggestion I think 
perhaps I should mention here. I think if this one is discussed, it would be 
unnecessary to discuss the others. Thirty-nine members, in writing or verbally, 
have suggested to me, or asked me rather, to bring before the committee the 
following suggestion: “That the Franchise Act should be repealed, and the 
franchise provisions embodied in the Election Act.” 

Mr. MacNicou: Is that not the intention anyway? 

The WITNEss: I don’t think it has been decided by the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN: It has not been decided. 

The WITNESS: But that is one question that perhaps the committee might 
consider it advisable to have discussed before the other suggestions made by 
members with regard to amendments to the Franchise Act are considered. 

Mr. Turcron: That only gets away from the two acts. It does not make 
any change in the franchise provision. 

The Witness: In some cases the members making this suggestion amplify 
it and state that we should revert to the 1930 procedure. 

Mr. MacNicou: The former Elections Act. 

The WITNEsS: Yes. I take it that the sense of the suggestion in each case 
is practically the same. 

The CHAIRMAN: In connection with getting these suggestions that are held 
over printed, would it not be well to have all the franchise suggestions made 
by the officials included? 

The WITNEss: Yes. 

The CHarRMAN: Have them printed with the rest, so that we have got them 
all. 

Mr. Turcron: You will see to that? 

The CHAIRMAN: We will try to have these all printed and put in our pro- 
ceedings, in order to have them before you for the next meeting. There are 
a number of committees sitting, and 4 of our committee are on the Farm Imple- 
ment Committee. I will see the chairman there and see if we can avoid clashing 
with other committees, so you will get your notice for Tuesday probably, if we 
can arrange it. 


The committee adjourned at 12.55 p.m. to meet again at the call of the 
chair. 
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Houser or Commons, Room 429. 


February 16, 1937. 


The Special Committee on Elections and Franchise met at 11 o’clock. A. 
M. Mr. Bothwell, the chairman, presided. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, will you please come to order. You have 
before you a list of suggestions that you were asked yesterday to consider. I 
have gone over some of them this morning along with Mr. Butcher, and there 
are a number of them that can be grouped together. There is no use of our 
wasting any time on them until they are put into groups. For instance, num- 
bers 1, 2 and 3; number 1 we disposed of at the last session of the house, and 
we may simply wish to put through a motion in connection with it in making 
our report this year, unless some member has some other matter to bring up in 
that connection. 


/ 
Mr. Woop: In that regard, in connection with some of these that you say 
we have disposed of—we have not actually disposed of any of them, have we? 


The CHAIRMAN: We disposed of the first one at the last session of the 
house. 


Mr. MacNicou: And reported it to the house. 
The CuHatrMAN: Yes. And the report was adopted by the house. 
Mr. Woon: I did not quite understand that. 


The CHarrMAN: In any event, it is referred to us again this year, and we 
will have to dispose of it again this year. In the meantime, however, J think 
we had better get through the balance of the reference before we touch that. 
Numbers 2 and 3 on this list deal with the question of compulsory voting, and 
there are a number of other suggestions throughout these pages that also deal 
with the same thing, which should be grouped together. We will have a field 
day one of these days in order to discuss this question. Coming to the fourth 
one, which is, I think, possibly one of a number that we can dispose of this 
morning, it reads:— 

A candidate’s expenses should be limited by law to a ceitain amount 
per head of the voting population of the constituency in which he is 
running. 

It seems to me that question can be discussed and disposed of. 

Mr. Jean: The amount to-day is $1,000. 

The CHAIRMAN: I beg your pardon. 

Mr. Jean: What is the amount to-day? 

Mr. Factor: There is no amount. 

Mr. Burcuer: There is no limit at all. 

Mr. Jean: There is no limit at all? 

Mr. Burcuer: Not in Canada. May I give some information, Mr. Chair- 
man? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, 
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Mr. Harry ButTcHERr, called. 

The Witness: Mr. Chairman, I have made some study on the question of 
candidate’s expenses in other countries. I find that in Great Britain, Australia, 
United States of America and South Africa the candidate’s legitimate expenses 
are limited in every case. 


By Mr. Factor: 
Q. They are limited?—A. They are limited. In Great Britain, a candidate 
is limited to seven pence per elector in a county, five pence per elector in a 
borough returning less than thiee members, and four pence per elector in a 
borough returning three or more members. 


By Mr. MacNicol: 

Q. There is no such borough as that in England?—A. I beg your pardon. 

Q. There is no such borough as that in England returning thiee members 
or more?—A. No. But that is the law relating to it. I am quoting the law 
on the subject. In Australia, in a senate election a candidate’s expenses are 
limited to 250 pounds; in an election to the House of Representatives, 100 
pounds, and the expenses are restricted to: (1) Printing, advertising, publish- 
ing, issuing and distributing addresses by the candidates, notices of meetings; 
(2) Stationery, messages, postages and telegrams; (3) Committee 1ooms; 
(4) Public meetings and halls therefor; (5) Scrutineers. 

In the United States of America, in the election for a senator, the candidate 
is restricted to expenses of $10,000 or 3 cents per vote cast at the next preceding 
election, but not to exceed $25,000 in the election of a representative for Con- 
egress, the candidate is limited to $2,500 or 3 cents per vote cast at the next 
preceding election, but not to exceed $5,000. But if the limitation placed by 
the state for state elections is lower, then the lower rate prevails. I made 
inquiries with regard to three or four states, and I found, for instance, that in 
Ohio, a candidate for Congress may spend $2,000 on his election. There are, 
of course, in many of the states restrictions on the amount of money that may 
be spent at a primary to secure nomination. In Wisconsin a candidate for 
senator is limited to $5,000 at the primary election. 

Q. Is that for state senator or federal senator?—A. State senator. A can- 
didate for senator may spend $5,000 to secure his nomination and $2,500 to 
secure his election. A candidate for representative may spend $1,750 for his 
nomination and $875 for his election expenses. In Massachusetts a candidate 
for senator may spend $5,000 in order to obtain nomination, and having secured 
nomination he may spend up to $10,000 on his election. A candidate for repre- 
sentative may spend $3,000 in order to obtain nomination and $6,000 to secure 
his election. 

In South Africa a candidate’s lawful expenses may include expenses in con- 
nection with: One central committee room and one committee room for each 
polling district; one election agent and four sub-agents within the division; two 
polling agents at each polling station; one clerk and one messenger for each 
polling station; and he may pay for gasoline for motor vehicles used by or on 
behalf of a candidate to carry voters to and from the polls. But the total 
expenses (not including personal expenses) must not exceed:—-Where the number 
of voters on the list of voters for the division does not exceed 5,000—500 pounds. 
eS ce number of voters exceeds 5,000—an additional 5 pounds for every 

voters. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Under our act at the present time a candidate is limited in his own 
personal expenses to $1,000?—A. Yes. 


@. Anything above that must be expended by the official agent?--A. Yes. 
[Mr. Harry Butcher.] 
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Mr. Factor: There is no limit. 
The Cuarrman: No limit? 
Mr. Facror: To what the agent may expend. 


By Mr. Factor: 

Q. How are those expenses in the various countries certified? I mean, 
does the candidate have to make an affidavit?—A. Yes, in every case. 

Q. In every case?—A. Yes. 

Mr. MacNicou: Every one knows that in the United States, and the various 
states that Mr. Butcher has been reading about, the election of state senator 
or state representative or federal senator or federal congressman costs many, 
many times more than the amount set out there. 

Mr. Factor: In one case $200,000, I think. 

Mr. MacNicou: I doubt very much if a federal senator in New York or 
Pennsylvania gets off with $200,000. 


By Mr. Jean: 

Q. What is meant by candidate’s expenses?—A. In every case they are 
practically the same. The expenditures that may be lawfully made are practi- 
cally the same in all those countries as in Canada. There may be some slight 
variation. For instance in the case of South Africa, a candidate may pay for 
gasoline for motor vehicles used for various purposes in connection with the 
election. 

Q. For his own transportation?—A. Yes, for his own transportation and 
for the transportation of voters to and from the polls. But in all the other 
cases, the legitimate expenditures are practically the same as in Canada, the 
purposes for which money may be lawfully expended. 

Mr. Factor: Have you got the form that the candidate’s agent fills out 
as to the various items of expenditure? 

The CHarrMan: It is in the Act. 

Witness: Pages 172 to 175. 

Mr. MacNicou: This suggestion number 4 does not merely refer to the 
candidate’s personal expenses. I rather understood it as referring to the expenses 
of the election. 

The CuairMAN: Total expenses; I think that is what it refers to. 


WItness: Yes. 

Mr. Factor: Mr. Chairman, I see that according to the present act you 
are allowed to pay for the hire of premises, for services rendered, travelling 
‘expenses and hire vehicles, goods supplied, advertising. 

Mr. MacNicou: Hire of vehicles? 

Mr. Facror: Yes. 

Mr. MacNicou: Not for the conveyance of voters? 

Mr. Factor: No, not for the conveyance of voters. But suppose you hire 
a truck for open air meetings—that is permissible. 

Mr. MacNicou: Oh, yes. Personally I do not see very much wrong with our 
present law. If we start amending the portion that refers to expenses we are more 
‘likely to increase the cost of elections than to decrease It. 

The CxArrMAn: Is there any difficulty you know of? 

Mr. MacNicou: At the present time we are not allowed to pay for scrutineers, 
and we are not allowed to pay for the conveyance of voters to the polls. I for 
one would object to either one of those sections being amended to allow for paying 
the scrutineers or paying for the conveyance of voters to the polls; because 1f you 
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open it up to allow for that, our organization would merely force us to do it. 
There would be a very large increase in the cost of elections. 

An Hon. Memper: It is done. 

Mr. MacNicou: It may be done and all that, but the average voter does not 
know it. 

Mr. GLEN: Who submits this question, Mr. Chairman? Can we get to know 
that? If there is any member here who has some particular reason why this 
should be increased or limited, I would like to know the reason for the change in 
the present act. 

The CuatrMaNn: I do not know whom the suggestion came from. 

Mr. MacNicou: For instance, Mr. Chairman, suppose the resolution were 
adopted—using my riding as an example—limiting the amount to be spent per 
voter. If I remember correctly, there are approximately 40,000 voters in my 
riding—not population, but 40,000 on the list. If we had a limit of 10 cents a 
head on those who are on the list, that would make a limit in my riding of 
$4,000, or at 5 cents a head, $2,000. It would suit me better if you got it down to 
i cent a head. 

The CHarrMaNn: Mr. Butcher has just drawn my attention to this fact—and 
I think it is all right to mention it—that it was Mr. Stevens who made the sug- 
gestion. He is not here, and it might be advisable to hold it over. 

Mr. Guten: Yes; leave it over until he can give us some reason. 

The CHAIRMAN: All right. 

(Stood over.) 

The CuarrMAN: The next suggestion is: 

Election day should be a public holiday—(a) Or at least from 1 p.m. 
till the close of poll. 


Mr. JEAN: Would you say it should be compulsory? 

Mr. McIntosH: Why should we have another holiday on election day? 

Mr. BRUuNELLE: Because those who are working on that day would be free 
to. ge and vote. 

Mr. MacNicou: The present act allows time for a man to go from his place 
of business to the poll. 

Mr. McIntosu: If a man is anxious to go and vote, I think he will get to the 
poll whether it is a holiday or not. If you make it a holiday, I do not think it 
will make it easier for him to get out and vote. 

The CHARMAN: Section 47 of the act is:— 

47. (1) Every employer shall, on polling day, allow to every elector 
in his employ at least two additional hours other than the noon hour, for 
voting, end no employer shall make any deduction from the pay of any 
such elector nor impose upon or exact from him any penalty by reason of 
his absence during such hours. 

(2) This section shall extend to railway companies and to the Gov- 
ernment Railways and their employees, excepting such employees as are 
actually engaged in the running of trains and to whom such time cannot 
be allowed without interfering with the manning of the trains. 


Mr. McIntosuH: They have the advance poll, for all those people you men- 
tion there. They can vote at the advance poll. 

Mr. McCvuaie: The advance poll only applies to those who can state they 
are going away on the day of the election. 

The Cuairman: And whose ordinary business takes them away. 

Mr. McCwate: Yes. 

[Mr. Harry Butcher.] 
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Mr. McLxan: It only applies where the advance poll is established. 

Mr. Jean: I understand the main reason that this suggestion has been 
made was to prevent some employers from impressing upon their employees 
not to vote. With the law as it is now they may say to their employees, “ Well 
of course you can go to vote. I must not stop you from going to the poll. But 
if you are going to vote, I do not like it.” This suggestion has been made with 
regard to a public holiday on the day of election, and if it is not a compulsory 
holiday, it means nothing. 

Mr. McCuaice: If we had a public holiday there would be a tendency 
for people to go away visiting rather than stay home and vote. I understand 
in Toronto—Mr. MacNicol tells me this—when they have their civic elections, 
they have them on New Year’s Day, and the percentage of the vote is only 
about 30 per cent. 

Mr. MacNicou: Up until last year, that was. The elections were held 
on New Year’s Day, and New Year’s Day, of course, was a holiday. It did 
not seemingly increase the number of the vote. The percentage of voters in 
the municipal election is often very small, even with a holiday. 

Mr. Factor: I do not think the creation of a public holiday would help 
in any way to get more voters out. But I do believe this, that somehow that 
section of the act should be strengthened regarding compelling employers to 
allow their employees out to vote. I know under the present section as it is— 
and I can speak from certain personal experience—some employers will not 
allow their employees to go out and vote during working hours; and if we 
can amend it in some way— 

The CuHarrMAN: There is no penalty in the act for an employer who 
does that. 

Mr. Castonauay: No. 

Mr. McIntosu: Is that very general in large centres like Toronto? 

Mr. Factor: Well, it is pretty general. They hate to see them leave 
their work. There is also another problem. Many of them work on piece 
work, as you know, and they hate to leave their work to go out and vote. 
I should like to see the act amended so as to say set aside two or three hours 
for voting purposes, and make it compulsory, with penalties attached for the 
effective carrying out of the provision. I do not know whether that is practical 
or not. 

Mr. Sincuatrz: Did I not understand from what you read out, Mr. Chair- 
man, that there were two hours set aside for the noon hour? 

The CHairman: No. Two hours in addition to the noon hour, but it 
does not say at any particular hour of the day. 

Mr. Stncuair: That would give them time enough. 

Mr. Facror: That is very ineffective. I do not think there are any 
penalties attached to violation of it. 

The Cuairman: No. I was wondering if that might not be strengthened. 

Mr. McIntosu: I think Mr. Factor’s idea is a good one. I think some- 
thing should be done, and I believe that is the solution to this question we 
have before us now. 

The CuarrMan: Still, to set aside a couple of hours during the day in a 
place like Toronto—I should imagine that certain polls there would be crowded 
with people during those two hours; and you could not get them all to vote, 
or have them all turn up during the same hours. 

Mr. MacNicou: As a matter of fact, in most industries in Toronto the 
workers are allowed to leave for their homes two hours prior to the regular 
closing time. If a plant is operating on a schedule that ends at 5.30, they 
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are allowed to go at 3.30. Every workman is thoroughly conversant with the 
fact that he has two hours off to vote, with pay; and my experience 1s that 
they take their two hours off to go home and vote. A plant closing at five 
o’clock, normally, would allow their men or operators to go at 3 o’clock. I do 
not see very much advantage in a city like Toronto to people being allowed 
two hours extra at noon. The workman would not go home at noon. He is 
too far away from his house, as a rule—not all, but many of them. Those 
living in the west end and working in the east end would not go home to vote 
at noon. Those employees, girls and young men, downtown in the big build- 
ings usually rush out and get lunch and rush back in again. They would 
not likely go home at noon at all. I believe most of them use the last two 
hours of the regular day. But I appreciate what Mr. Factor said, that perhaps 
the fact that they are entitled to two hours is not known by as large a number 
of people as it should be; and perhaps if offices, office buildings and factories 
were compelled to place on their order boards throughout the plant the fact 
that they are entitled to two hours to vote, it would attract their attention 
to it and would perhaps encourage a larger number to go and vote. Our main 
problem should be to try to encourage the greatest number possible to vote. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What happened in other countries, Mr. Butcher? Did you learn 
anything from other parts of the Empire?—A, No. 

Q. Or states of the Union?—A. No. 

Mr. Guen: Mr. MacNicol, if the law were made that the works or plants 
should close two hours prior to the closing of the poll, and make it compulsory, 
would that meet the situation? 


Mr. MacNicou: They are closed quite a while ahead of that. The polls do 
not usually close until 7 o’clock. 


Mr. Guen: Six o’clock. 


Mr. McLean: I do not think it would be wise or practicable to name any 
certain hours at which all plants ought to close, because conditions vary so 
greatly. In some of the smaller towns, the smaller industries arrange that their 
men go out in relays. There is no difficulty at all in the dozen or so factories 
in our town. They arrange that the men go out in relays. It might be a real 
hardship if those factories were all compelled to close down for two hours. For 
instance, take electric furnaces. They just could not close down. The men 
have to be there. 

Mr. MacNicou: Or iron foundries. 


Mr. McLzan: The employees have to be there, and the men have to go out 
in relays. So far as making it generally known that the men have this privilege, 
surely with all the election workers we have at election time, it is a very easy 
and simple thing for us condidates to make it very generally known that the 
men have that privilege of taking two hours to vote. I think the remedy lies 
with us ourselves at election time. 


The CuHarrman: The only question that worries me in connection with it 
is the situation suggested by Mr. Factor, that an employer can make it generally 
known among his employees that he would just as soon they did not go out to 
vote; there are a lot of them who will refuse to go under those circumstances. 

Mr. McLean: It is very easy for a candidate, especially for a candidate on 
the opposite side of polities to the employer, to give plenty of publicity around 
that factory to the fact that these men are entitled to the two hours, and make 
things very uncomfortable for that man. 

Mr. McIntosu: Still, they might make things very uncomfortable for some 
of the employees, too; and that would be a very serious matter. 

[Mr. Harry Butcher.] 


—————n 
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By Mr. MacNicol: 


4 hee it a member who asked for this change?—A. I am not sure about 
that. It is asked for—yes, one member; one member, I remember, and by the 
railway men’s association. : 

, Mr. Purpy: Would not this be a case where we could defer decision until 
we decide on the stand we are going to take on the compulsory vote? If we 
recommend that, all discussion here would be for naught. 


The CuarrMaNn: I do not know. It struck me that we could consider this 
question anyway, whether we have compulsory voting or not. 
_ Mr. MacNicou: To bring it to a head. I move that the act remain as it is 
in this particular. 

Mr. McCvaie: I will second that. 

The Cuarrman: Is there any further discussion? 


Mr. Woop: I am inclined to take the view that there could be amendments. 
There is no reason why there should not be a penalty placed upon that particular 
portion of the act as well as others, to give people an opportunity to register 
their opinion. I do not like the idea in any way of anything being left in the 
act which would lend itself to one particular man, by virtue of his position in a 
corporation, influencing a group of 100 or 200 men, or making it embarrassing, 
_as Mr. McIntosh said, for their men. There should be every opportunity given 
for free expression of opinion, without any embarrassment to anybody. I 
believe that there should be a few teeth put into it in order to endeavour to 
implement that. 

The CuHairMAN: You are suggesting that a penalty be added for any 
restrictions placed by an employer on his employees going out to vote. 

Mr. Woop: Yes. You know the seriousness of intimidation, even. It is a 
criminal offence. Why should it not apply as far as what Mr. Factor has drawn 
our attention to? 

The CuarrmMaANn: I hardly think we mect the situation even by imposing a 
penalty, because it is more a matter of the psychological effect on the individual 
of what he knows his employer thinks. 

Mr. McLean: It would be interesting to know whether the members generally 
find that people are prevented from voting by the attitude of the employers. I 
have not found it so. 


Mr. MacNicou: Anyone familiar with industry knows that no man in charge 
of an industry-—that is, of a large industry—would dare to interfere in any way 
with the right of a citizen to vote; and on the other hand, there is not one work- 
man in a thousand who would tolerate it. They are very jealous of their rights, 
and they go out to vote, as a rule, in the two hours that they are allowed to 
go and vote in. I have not found any handicap in the present act. I have not 
any doubt when this was discussed in previous years that other men, sitting 
where we are now sitting, discussed it from every angle it could be discussed 
from and arrived at that act. It may not be perfect; but if we start amending 
it and changing it all around, we are liable to make it worse than it is at the 
present time. / ' 

Mr. McInrosu: Intimidation might occur in two ways. It might be direct 
from the employer. The consensus of opinion in the committee appears to be 
that that is not the case, that that is not generally true. But it might occur 
in another way, indirectly through a few in the upper positions of the factory or 
of the industry being given a hint to give the hint in turn to the workers as to 
what they are expected to do, or what, perhaps, the industry would like them 
to do or not to do. I do not know, personally, whether there 1s any truth in 
this intimidation question or not. But I do know that it has been in the air, as 
far as public talk has been concerned, for decades, that such and such 
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a place and such and such an industry did intimidate its employees, did tell them 
what to do and in some cases what not to do. If that is the case, it is a 
very serious matter; and surely we as a committee sitting on a question of this 
kind ought to devise some means by which it should be stopped once and for 
all. 

The Cuarrman: That is not the question that arises in this suggestion. 
This suggestion is that we establish a public holiday for a portion of election 
day either the whole of it or a portion of it; and the question of the intimidation 
that you bring up does not come under this. We deal with that under a different 
section. 

Mr. McLean: Does Mr. McIntosh mean by intimidation the endeavour 
to influence employees’ vote, or does he mean the effort to keep them from 
voting? They are different things altogether. It is quite within the rights of 
any man, whether he is employing men or not, to try to point out the advisability 
of voting for this, that or the other candidate or policy. That is a right which 
you cannot take from any man. However, it is another thing to try to prevent 
a man from voting. I do not think there is any doubt at all that men employing 
men do try to influence them to vote one way or the other; but that is a different 
thing from trying to prevent them from voting. My experience is that men have 
ample opportunity to vote. 

Mr. McIntosu: I think they are quite closely allied in the west: the 
leader of an industry may not want a number of workers to go out and vote; 
he may not want them to go out and vote because he has an idea how they are 
going to vote. 

Mr. Woon: I think Mr. McLean has raised a point that even an employer 
is quite within his rights to use his influence as a citizen, but when it comes to 
the point that he wants to use his position to obstruct, then there should be 
some penalty in case of any violation of that privilege which he enjoys. 

The CuHatrmMan: The motion is that the section of the act be not altered 
by this suggestion. 

Mr. Woop: Personally I would be in favour of adding a penalty to the 
act as it is now. I do not know whether there is any objection to having a 
penalty but if this act containing a penalty were posted up in industries it seems 
to me it would not make things any worse than they are now, and it might 
help. What are the objections to having a penalty added to the act as it is now? 

Mr. MacNicou: This is a question of having a public holiday on election 
day; it has nothing to do with this other matter. All we are dealing with now 
is whether we are going to have a public holiday on election day or not. 

The CuatrMAn: Yes. The section has been brought to the attention of 
the committee, and we might dispose of that now. If we decide to insert a 


penalty clause it becomes the duty of this committee to make suggestions in con- — 


nection with amendments to the Act which we believe advisable. 

Mr. MacNicou: That would come under some other clause. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. Your motion is quite in order. In disposing of this 
ee question we could include as a substantive motion the suggestion 
made. 

Mr. Factor: I think we are all agreed that the creation of a public holiday 
would not help matters in any way, but so far as the present section is con- 
cerned, it says that an employer shall give every employee two hours to vote. 
It does not go any further. What if he does not do that? Surely the psycho- 
logical effect of providing a penalty ought to do some good. 

The Cuarrman: The motion is that this particular suggestion be negatived. 

(Negatived.) 

[Mr. Harry Butcher.] 


; 
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Now, since we have referred to this section, we might as 
the question of a penalty now. 


Mr. Bruneuue: Will you read the section? 


The CuatrMan: “Every employer shall on polling day allow to every 
elector in his employ at least two additional hours other than the noon hour 
for voting, and no employer shall make any deduction from the pay of any such 
elector nor impose upon or exact from him any penalty by reason of his absence 
during such hours.” 


Mr. McLean: I would move to recommend the penalty on any employers 
who fail to comply with the regulation expressed in that section. 

Mr. MacNicou: The object of the mover is to insure that no employer 
obstructs a voter from having the two hours to go to vote. I do not think any 


well dispose of 


_ member of the committee would be opposed to that, but the wording suggests— 


YUP 


The Cuarrman: What I am trying to get at is the principle involved; the 


| drafting of the section covering the penalty will be a matter that will have to 


be disposed of. 

Mr. Facror: As Mr. MacNicol mentioned a few moments ago the large 
employer, I think, is conscious of his responsibility and effectively carries out 
this section, but there are certain small employers who do not, you see, and I 
think so far as the effect upon those employers is concerned the penalty will go 
-a long way in bringing them to a realization of their responsibilities. 

Mr. McIntosu: I believe the penalty idea will do a lot to solve the prob- 
lem and will eliminate a great deal of interference in the future. 


Mr. MacNicou: The difference is that Mr. Factor has in mind the small 


_ individual owner who may obstruct or influence. 


Mr. Facror: Yes. 

Mr. MacNicon: I am quite in accord with preventing him from obstruct- 
ing or influencing. The large employers are in nine cases out of ten workmen 
themselves. The presidents are not there, the owners are not there, the stock- 
holders are scattered from one end of the country to the other and the managers 
_ themselves are also employees, and those who are engaged in the direction of 
| the affairs of a company are all employees. In those cases I do not think that any 
of those large companies interfere. There may be the occasional small individual 
| owner who does. I am quite in accord with safeguarding the voters’ interests 
against anyone who tries to interfere with his privilege of voting.’ 

Mr. Facror: We could have Mr. Butcher draw a section. 
The CHarrMan: The suggestion is that a penalty be imposed against an 
employer who does not comply with section 47 of the Act. 

Mr. Hears: I am in favour of putting a little teeth into it. 

~The Cuatrman: The motion is that we do insert a penalty. 

Mr. Woop: Do I understand that a section covering this matter will be 
drafted by Mr. Butcher and submitted later? 

The Cuarrman: Yes. While it may not come immediately, it is a matter 
of going through the whole Act, but we will have a penalty provided that will 
later be submitted to the committee. 

The CHamRMAN: The next suggestion is, I think, No. 8. Suggestion 7, I 
believe, should be held over. Suggestion 8 reads as follows:— — 

“The absentee vote should be abolished as costly and ineffective.” 

Of course, both Mr. Butcher and Mr. Castonguay can give us some informa- 


| tion in connection with that suggestion. 


‘ Mr. McIntosH: In how many ridings have we an absentee vote? 
The Wrirness: The information I have came from Mr. Castonguay. In 


1935 there were 5,334 votes cast and out of that number 1,533 were rejected. 
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Mr. MacNicou: Have you the reasons for their rejection? 

The Witness: No. Mr. Castonguay may have, but I have only these main 
facts. 3,801 were declared valid; the cost of printing alone was $16,000; and 
the total cost of the absentee vote was, approximately, $250,000—or approxi- 
mately $60 per vote. 

Mr. Castonauay: My report after the last general election reads as 
follows: 


I was also called upon, on many occasions, to express an opinion 
with regard to absentee voting. This is the first time that there has 
been absentee voting at a Dominion election. The procedure appeared 
to be most complicated to election officers and political workers. The 
right to vote as an absentee voter is limited to four classes of persons, — 
namely, fishermen, lumbermen, miners and sailors actually engaged or 
employed in any of these occupations on polling day at a distance of 
not less than twenty-five miles from their ordinary polling stations and 
in the same province. This limitation gave rise to a lot of dissatisfac- 
tion and misunderstanding in most electoral districts and the application 
of the absentee voting provisions complicated to a great extent the duties 
of the election officers, which were already intricate enough. Absentee 
voting was not resorted to to a great extent. There were only 5,334 
absentee voter’s ballots cast in the whole of Canada on polling day. Of 
this number 1,533 ballots were rejected leaving only 3,801 valid ballots. 
Furthermore, the absentee voting procedure was the cause of a con- 
siderable increase in the cost of the holding of the General Election. 
In the first place a large number of blank forms, ballots etc. had to 
be printed to supply each polling station with a certain number. This 
printing cost upwards of $16,000. In the second place, a list of the 
names, addresses and occupations of the candidates nominated in each 
province had to be furnished to each polling station. Except in the 
province of Saskatchewan, where there is an interval of two weeks be- 
tween nomination and polling days in every electoral district, this list 
could not be printed until after the close of nomination on the seventh © 
day before polling day. For obvious reasons, the list was printed in 
four different places in the western provinces and it was printed in | 
Ottawa only for the provinces of Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick and Prince Edward Island. The delivery of these lists of 
candidates necessitated the use of aeroplanes in several electoral districts 
and it also made it necessary to deliver the ballot boxes by messengers 
in most rural polling divisions at great cost. Otherwise, most of these 
boxes would have been sent by mail at parcel post rates. The cost of 
the application of the absentee voting provisions is not yet available, — 
but it is estimated that it will be close to a quarter of a million dollars. 
In my opinion, therefore, the result of the last general election shows 
that absentee voting is a costly, ineffective and complicated procedure 
which should not be resorted to at any future Dominion election. 


Mr. Factor: We might consider suggestions 8 and 9 together and, perhaps, 
evolve some method to extend the advance poll for the types of men who are 
covered in 35 by the absentee vote. Ags I understand it the principal is that 
a fisherman, miner or lumberman living beyond twenty-five miles of a polling 
booth was entitled under the absentee vote. Now, we might remedy the 
matter to this extent, that any one of those classes should be entitled to vote | 
at an advance poll.—sailors and commercial travellers— ) 


Hon. Mr. Stewart: Railway men. 


[Mr. Jules Castonguay.] 


\| There is a great deal to be said against depriving this type of men 
|| because their occupation keeps them away from the poll in which 
-| I have not got anything concrete to suggest, but I do say that we might be able 
| to extend the advance poll so as to cover at least a portion of these men in 
;| order to have them record their vote. 


| 
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Mr. Factor: Yes, railway men. Any fishermen, miner or lumberman. 


from voting 
they reside. 


Mr. McInvosu: I think, Mr. Castonguay, in the last election there were no 


| absentee voting facilities in North Battleford, were there? 


Mr. Castoncuay: There were absentee voting facilities in every polling 


station in Canada. Every deputy returning officer was supplied with the necessary 
,| material to take absentee voters’ ballots if such voters presented themselves at 
the poll. : 


Mr. McIntosH: I think there were hundreds of votes up there that were 


} never cast at all. The fishermen were away and the hunters were away; they 
} were not at their ordinary polls; all that vote was lost. If Mr. Factor’s idea 
} were worked out or made practicable, perhaps that, vote could be polled. 


Mr. Heaps: Could Mr. Castonguay or Mr. Butcher give to the committee 


i] the main places where the votes were cast? I do not want a list of each consti- 


tuency; I want the main places—the largest number that were cast. 
Mr. Castonevay: Of course, with regard to the absentee vote there was no 


i] report made of that vote as cast at any given place. Most of the absentee voting 
.| took place in British Columbia. 


Mr. MacNicou: Because they have it in their local elections out there? 
Mr. Casroneuay: Yes. Take the fishermen from Vancouver who happened 


‘to be up north around Prince Rupert or other fishing grounds, they could cast 


their ballots at those fishing grounds at the ordinary polling station established 
at the place where that person happened to be fishing at the time—and they were 
sent forward to the returning officer of the electoral districts to which they 


) belong—in Vancouver or Victoria—but there was no record kept of the absentee 


vote polled at any particular place in Canada. 

Mr. Heaps: If you haven’t any statistics, how can you say that there were 
five thousand votes cast and fifteen hundred rejected? 

Mr. MacNicou: Following up Mr. Factor’s suggestion, would providing the 


| fishermen with the privilege of voting at advance polls eliminate some of the 


trouble? The advance poll happens some days in advance of the election. 
Mr. Casronevay: I do not think it would, because an advance poll is only 


| established in a given place. Let us take the electoral district of North Van- 
‘| couver. There is an advance poll established there, but the fishermen who hap- 
|| pened to be one hundred miles away in the same electoral district could not vote 
| at that advance poll. 


Mr. McInrosu: Mr. Factor’s idea is that they might be allowed to vote 


| “even though they left for the fishing grounds if the time which elapsed between 


the one and the other were not too great. Now, the position is the same in 
northern Saskatchewan at the poll at Ile la Crosse, 250 miles north of North 
Battleford. That is a large poll. There is another large poll at Port la Ronge. 


! When the election came off last time these people were up there, but only the 


ones who were at those polls could vote. Those were the nearest polls. If they 
were 100 or 150 miles away they had to vote at la Crosse. I do not think they 
were away very long. It seems to me that they were away less than two weeks 
before the election. 
Mr. Hears: How long were they away? 

Mr. MoInrtosw: Quite a while. They would not come in for quite a long 
while. They all lost their vote. Now, that should not be. At other times, if an 
election is called at a different period of the year, these people may be home and 
they will all vote 
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The CHAIRMAN: Two weeks prior? They could not vote then anyway, 
because the nominations are only two weeks before polling day. 

Mr. McIntosuH: No. It seems to me most of them left two weeks before 
the election. 

Mr. Hears: It would seem that whatever election law you try to put into 
effect, there are always some people you cannot get, and if we are going to 
attempt to frame our laws to catch everyone we will get so much confusion that. 
we will have to have another election. Personally, I think we should try to © 
simplify things as much as possible. Mr. Factor’s suggestion is good and should 
meet with general approval—try to arrange the advance poll for the next day 
or so; do not make it as close to the election as we have it now. It is three days 
before the election now. 

The CHairMAN: The trouble, Mr. Heaps, is that we have our nominations 
a week before the election. 

Mr. Heaps: I was coming to that point. I think that the time between the | 
nominations and the election should be a little longer than it is now. 

Mr. McIntrosu: Nomination day and election day in the northern locations 
are a fortnight apart. 

Mr. Hears: In some cases it is a week. 

Mr. McInrosu: If a few days were added to these advance polls the situ- 
ation might be helped. 
Mr. Purpy: By adding a few days to the advance poll we would increase the 
cost very much, would we not? 

The CuarrMan: Not to the same extent as the absentee vote. 

Mr. Purpy: Advance polls would have to be established. 

Mr. Hears: My suggestion would be, perhaps, not to make the advance 
polls as close to the election day as at present. That would mean that our 
nomination day and election day would have to be more than a week apart, as 
happens in some cases now. 7 

Mr. MacNicout: The whole 245 ridings with two additional days would, 
perhaps, cost only $5,000 extra. 

Mr. Hears: However, I do think that a quarter of a million dollars for 
3,800 votes is beyond reason, and I am inclined to concur with the recom-— 
mendation. 


Mr. Facror: I move that we recommend the abolition of the absentee wt 


that will dispose of No. 8. 


The CuHatirmMan: We have a motion before us. I was wondering, Mr. 
Stewart—you were on that old committee at the time that this absentee vote 
provisions was put in the act—have you any recollection of the reason for it? 

Hon. Mr. Srewarr: I think, Mr. Chairman, that it was in the direction 
of an experiment because the advance poll is of the same character. It was 
just an extension of the privilege in the case of persons being absent; and it 
does not appear to me that it has met expectations, and the difficulty is just 
this: we try to provide for a few special cases and we impose a burden upon 
all the rest of Canada. Now, the case cited by the member for Battleford shows, — 
perhaps, a hardship in that constituency, but when we come to legislate for 
the whole of Canada to meet the requirements of a particular area it seems to 
me that the expense is altogether out of proportion. 

Hon. Mr. Stirtine: It was put forward at that time because of the apparent | 
success which had been attained in British Columbia. | 

Mr. MacNicou: And Australia. 


Hon. Mr. Srreurna: When it was first introduced in British Columbia it 
was not well done and it was badly abused; however, it is pretty generally 
[Mr. Jules Castonguay.] | 
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}) came in applying it to the Dominion of Canada, and this was serv s some- 
| thing to Seanad out and this is the result. i llamar se aa 
. The CuatrMan: The motion is that we repeal the section dealing with the 
absentee vote. 
Mr. MacNicou: Mr. Factor’s suggestion is for one or more days. 
Mr. Factor: It will come in the next clause. 
| Mr. CaSTONGUAY: eee inkes ib is very difficult to add one or more days to 
the advance polls in the electoral districts where the interval between nomination 
day and polling is one week. Nomination is held on a Monday and the advance 
poll cannot open until the ballots are printed, and you have to allow the return- 
ing officer a couple of days to get his ballots printed. 
Mr. McIntosu: I am at a loss to know, if what Mr. Stirling says is true 
with regard to absentee voting provincially that it worked out all right in 
British Columbia, why, when we want to apply it federally, it will not work. 
| Hon. Mr. Stewart: It might be practicable in British Columbia, but when 
_we come to apply it to the whole of the Dominion— 
Mr. McIntosu: The whole of the Dominion is simply a few northern 
_ ridings. 
Mr. Heaps: Oh, no. 
Mr. Factor: The set-up has to be made fer the whole of the Dominion. 
| Hon. Mr. Stewarr: It has to be provided universally and it is not used to 
a great extent in the greater part of the Dominion. 
| THE CuairmMan: I do not think the absentee vote would ever be made use 
of by the people to whom you refer. They have gone farther north. The Ile la 
Crosse and the Porte la Ronge polls are the farthest north polls you have. 
Mr. McIntosu: La Ronge is in the Prime Minister’s riding. 
Hon. Mr. Stewart: There is no poll at which they could vote as absentees. 
Mr. McIntosH: That is the difficulty. They are too far away. The diffi- 
culty might be met by the returning officer who knows the country better and 
who would see that there is a poll farther away that might catch some of 
that vote. 
| Mr. Castonguay: The report of the election shows that the result of the 
British Columbia absentee voting was no more satisfactory than elsewhere. For 
instance in Comox Alberni there were 290 absentee votes polled and 152 were 
rejected; in Fraser Valley there were 79 votes polled and 24 were rejected; and 
in Kamloops there were 82 absentee votes polled and 33 were rejected. 
Mr. Woop: What were the grounds for rejection? 
Mr. Castonauay: The main ground for rejection was that the voter, when he 
presented himself to vote at a distant polling station, did not remember the 
electoral district where his name was on the list, or he gave the wrong address, 
and he could not be located when the ballots were counted. They were all 
familiar with the situation in regard to candidates since a list of the candidates 
nominated in the province was in every polling station. Pe 
Mr. MacNicou: In the last election he might have voted in east Oxford, but 
owing to the gerrymander he was voting in west Oxford. ieee i 
The Cxarrman: The motion is that we strike out the provision in regard to 
absentee voting. Are you ready for the question? 
(Abolition of absentee vote to be recommended) 
The next suggestion is:— 
The right to vote at advance polls should be extended to all qualified 
electors who will necessarily be away from their polling division on 
election day. 


_accepted in British Columbia to-day as a desirable thing. However, the difficulty 
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Mr. Hears: I do not know whether there is any recommendation regarding 
the length of time that should elapse between nomination and election day, but 
it has an important bearing. Personally, I think one week is not sufficient; I 
should like to see two weeks between nomination day and election day. In 
some of the urban districts it is one week. I do not know why that was put into 
the act. It makes such a rush at the last moment. I know that in some 
constituencies it is almost impossible to get hold of a list of electors because 
the list is not given out until the nominations are duly accepted. It is not fair 
to some of the candidates who run short. I cannot see why we could not have 
two weeks in all cases between nomination day and election day. If that were 
so we would not be compelled to have the advance polls open just on the eve 
of election as is the case now. If, perhaps, we could have later on a clause put 
into the Election Act allowing for two weeks between nomination and election 
day, then, instead of holding advance polls on Tuesday, Wednesday and | 
Thursday, or Thursday, Friday and Saturday, as is done at present, we could 
make it three or four days, at least, before the holding of the election. 

Mr. Woop: I think that might lend itself to other evils. It seems to me, as 
Mr. Heaps suggested, that it is impossible to draft an act that is going to take in 
everybody and every condition of affairs. In my opinion, with the elections 
being held on Monday, and if we have the week-end, that should take in the great 
proportion of the travellers and other men who would be at the advance polls. 
I think, on the other hand, I would be prepared to recommend for consideration 
the possibility of public payment of supervisors or scrutineers—of two scrutineers 
at that advance poll as a safeguard and protection. If we are going to broaden 
the idea to allow more people to use it, it should be safeguarded. There will be 
the cost of supervision at that poll which, I think, should be maintained at the 
public cost. 

Mr. Hears: I am not discussing the question of broadening out the scope 
of the persons entitled to vote at the advance polls, but rather I am speaking to 
the question of whether we should not have two weeks between the time of the 
election and the nomination. I think one week is too short. 

Mr. Woop: It all has its bearing on that question. 

Mr. Mclean: I think one of the things we have to keep in mind is the old 
question of the cost of elections, and if you make it two weeks instead of one 
we make an intensive campaign one week longer, and the whole machinery 
has to be that much greater. I think the shorter the campaign the better. 

Mr. MacNicou: It would be very difficult. 

Mr. Factor: In my opinion, the present section granting the privilege of 
the advance poll is too limited and should be extended. At present the privilege 
of the advance poll is given only to commercial travellers or persons employed 
by railways, vessels and airships and to members of the naval, military and air — 
forces of Canada, and the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 

Mr. Woop: School teachers should be included. 


Mr. Factor: I think that people who, by reason of their avocation or 
occupation, are necessarily and legitimately absent from the poll on election day 
should be given the privilege of voting. I think that according to this recom- 
mendation it is too broad: “Right to vote at advance polls should be extended 
to all qualified electors who will necessarily be away from their polling division 
on election day.” That is too broad altogether, I think; but if a person, by 
reason of his avocation or occupation must absent himself on election day he — 
should have the privilege of utilizing the advance poll. 

Now, related to that is the question of nomination day. If the advance 
poll is going to be enlarged you will have to extend the time between nomin- 

[Mr. Jules Castonguay.] 
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ation day and election day so as to be able to set up effectively machinery 
at the poll. 

Mr. MacNicou: You do not want to do that. 

Mr. McLean: I think it would be unwise to broaden the privilege of 
the advance poll. I think that those who have been connected with elections 
over a long period of years will agree that the small percentage of people 
who vote is due to the indifference of the people, not to voting facilities, I 
believe the voting facilities are adequate, or as nearly as they can be made 
adequate with a view to keeping the expenditure both to the country and the 
candidates within reasonable bounds. I think if the members of the com- 
_ mittee recall their own experience, the consensus of opinion will be that very 
_ few people who really want to vote are debarred from voting, because of 

conditions that we have overcome by extending the privileges of the advance 
poll. Take the advance polls that are established in communities where 
there are very large numbers who, by reason of their occupation, are likely to 
be away on voting day; and even if you take individual advance polls in 
your own riding, you will find that the number who avail themselves of that 
privilege is very, very small. If you commence broadening that out, you are 
really going to spread the election day out over two or three days. That is 
what you are going to do, with all the more worry and work and larger organiza- 
tion necessary. As it is now, there is not much organization necessary in con- 
nection with an advance poll; because after all, it is limited to a few people. 
Few people use it. But if you extend that privilege, then you are going to 
have two scrutineers in every advance poll, and your election instead of being 
held on one day, is going to be spread over two or three days. I do not think 
that the selection of the candidates that the people want to represent them is 
influenced. I do not think that the people are prohibited from expressing their 
choice of candidates by the limitation of the voting facilities as they stand 
today; and I think that, considering the extra expense involved in that exten- 
sion, the extra trouble, the extra worry, the greater facilities for irregularities 
- in voting—when you consider all that, and in the face of that consider the 
indifference to voting, the indifference to taking advantage of the facilities 
that we have for voting,—taking everything into consideration, our facilities 
are quite adequate. 

The CHAIRMAN: In order to clear the air a little; we disposed of that 
question, Mr. Heaps, at the last sitting, of having nomination day two weeks 
before polling day throughout Canada. 

Mr. Hears: What was the suggestion? 

The Cuatrman: The suggestion was that nomination day should be two 
weeks prior to polling day throughout Canada. That was rejected. Now we 

are dealing with the question of whether or not the right to vote at advance 
polls should be extended to all qualified electors who will necessarily be away 
from their polling division on election day. We also disposed of the sug- 
gestion that nurses and teachers and so on should be entitled to vote at advance 
polls. 

Mr. Facror: You mean that was rejected? 

The CHarrRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. McInrosu: At the last meeting. 

Mr. MacNicot: It is restricted now to commercial travellers, railway 

_ men, sailors? 
| Mr. Castoncuay: Yes. Mate ‘ 

Mr. McInrosu: It would appear to me that there is discriminauon. W hy 

have an advance poll at all, if you are going to base it on discrimination: 
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The CHarrRMAN: What discrimination do you refer to, Mr. McIntosh? 

Mr. McInrosH: You are allowing certain classes to vote and others you 
are barring. 

Mr. Hears: No. Just the people who cannot be present as a result of 
their avocations. That is all you are allowing to use it. I would like to ask 
if you can give us the figures as to how many people took advantage of the 
advance poll at the last federal election, Mr. Castonguay. 

Mr. Castonauay: I have not those figures here. I could bring them 
down at the next meeting. 

Mr. Hears: You say you could bring them down at the next meeting. 
If you are going to do that, would you also bring down the cost of operating 
the advance polls in the same way as we have the cost here of the absentee vote? 

Mr. Castoneuay: All right. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: I am opposed to extending the privileges or widening 
the clause for those who may vote at the advance polls. Let us think where 
it is going to lead us. You open this door a bit farther, and the next time a 
little farther, and you will have an election running over 4 or 5 days for all 
people within the next few years. It does seem to me that in a sense it is 
cheapening the franchise, and that we are considering compulsory voting, which 
possibly may have some relation to this. But it does appear to me that if 
you are going to go much farther, you will have to open the door all the way 
and say, “Anybody who wants to come in and vote 3 or 4 days ahead may do 
so.” Mr. McIntosh suggests that there is discrimination. That will occur if 
you open the door much wider, surely. There will be a demand from everybody. 


The CHAIRMAN: The section of the act now is:— 


(a) Such persons as are employed as commercial travellers or upon 
railways, vessels, airships or other means or modes of transportation 
(whether or not employed thereon by the owners or managers thereof) 
and to any of such persons only if, because of the nature of his said 
employment, and in the course thereof he is necessarily absent from time 
to time from his ordinary place of residence, and if he has reason to 
believe that he will be so absent on polling day from, and that he is 
likely to be unable to vote on that day in, the polling division on the list 
for which his name appears. 


Mr. Woop: That is fairly broad. 


Mr. Factor: No, it is not broad at all. It limits it to commercial travellers, 
railway men and sailors. 

Mr. McIntosu: Mainly it does that, but it really goes beyond that. 

Mr. Woop: Yes. There is a qualification there. 

Mr. Factor: No. 

Mr. Woop: Would you please read that qualification again, Mr. Chairman? 


The CHarrMAN: “Such persons as are employed as commercial travellers 
or upon railways, vessels, airships or other means or modes of transportation, 
and to any of such persons only if, because of the nature of his sald employ- 
ment, and in the course thereof, he is necessarily absent. i 


_ Mr. McIntosH: That is very limited. I think Mr. Factor’s contention 
is quite right. 

Mr. Woop: I had a case in my particular riding where there were two 
farmers who wanted to attend a sale in the United States, and they wanted 


to vote at the advance poll. They were refused. I think that they telegraphed 
[Mr. Jules Castonguay. ] 
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Mr. Castonguay about it, and I believe his ruling was not to all 
to vote. 


Mr. Casroneuay: I ruled against it. 


' Mr. Heaps: I had: the case of a lawyer who had to go away a few hundred 
miles out of the city. He went down to the advance poll to try to obtain his 
vote. He was refused the vote because it was claimed that he was not away in 
the ordinary course of his vocation. He had to go several hundred miles and 
be away a few days, and he was denied his vote. 

Mr. Facror: I seem to be in a rather hopeless minority. But I do contend 
that if a person following a certain occupation is concerned with his responsi- 
bility as a citizen and, desires to vote, he should, be allowed to do so. 

Mr. MacNicot: Would you name any one occupation that is prevented? 

Mr. Factor: Well, nurses, teachers. 

Mr. Purpy: College students. 

Mr. Factor: Reporters and the like. I had several cases of reporters 
who were given an assignment out of town, and they were very anxious to 
vote. I say any person who legitimately, because of his occupation must absent 
himself and feels in duty bound to cast a vote, should not be denied that 
privilege. It is not because he runs away on the election day. It is because 


ow them 


the circumstances of his business or vocation compel him to leave on election 


day. He should be given the right of voting if he so desires. I have had 
dozens of instances in my own riding where men beyond these categories had 
to leave on business—say a business man who cannot be classified as a com- 
mercial traveller, but a business man running his own business. 
Mr. MacNicot: He would have the commercial traveller’s consideration. 
Mr. Facror: No. He is refused the vote because he is not a commercial 
traveller. 
Mr. McLean: Following that argument, suppose we do extend it. The 
very same logic would compel us to put advance polling back four days. 
Mr. Factor: No. 
Mr. McLean: The same logic would compel us to put it back five days. 
Mr. Facror: No. 
Mr. McLzan: He spoke of a reporter who was given an assignment that 
took him away on election day. Therefore he is permitted to vote on Saturday. 
Suppose that assignment took him away on a Friday. Suppose it took him 
away on Wednesday. 
Mr. Facror: I am not suggesting you extend the days; I say the categories. 
Mr. McLuan: I know. But the same logic that compels us to extend the 
categories would compel us to extend the days. If the man Is denied the 
franchise because, on account of his occupation, he is not able to be home on 
Monday, on voting day, and we do not want to refuse anybody the vote, the 
same logic would compel us to date the voting day back far enough to take 
eare of that same man if he is going to be away Saturday, Friday, Thursday, 
Wednesday—indefinitely. You have got to stop somewhere. The same logic 
would compel you to extend the voting day back indefinitely. . 
The CHairMAN: This is the situation as it appears to me, talking from my 
own experience; nearly all the applications that I ever had for voting at ies 
polls were from people who were not entitled to do so, but just as a matter 0 
convenience would like to get their vote in. 
Mr. BRUNELLE: Sure. oie 4 
The Cuarrman: They were going on a holiday or something of that kind. 
Mr. Factor: Just one more word with regard to Mr. McLean's Seana 
I can quite follow his argument, but I am not recommending the extension 0 
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the days during which the advance polls are held. I do say that the advance 
polls are not very busy. After all, the men who are experienced in looking 
after advance polls could accommodate a great many more people than they are 
accommodating at the present time. I am not suggesting myself that just for 
the sake of convenience people should take advantage of the advance poll. 
But if I am a business man, and am present in the city on Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday, and I must leave on Sunday night, say, to go to New York on 
business, and am very anxious to cast my vote during those three days during 
which the advance polls are being held, can you give me any legitimate reason 
why I should be deprived of the privilege because forces beyond my control 
compel me to leave the city on Monday? 

Mr McLean: The answer that I would give to that is the same reason 
that you would give that the vote should be on one day instead of on three 
or four days—general voting. 

Mr. McInvrosu: All right. Have it on one day and have no advance polls 
whatsoever, and do not give the privilege to transportation men and withhold 
it from others. 

Mr. MacNicou: Of course, with regard to transportation men—on the 
Canadian National Railway, their employees number at least 50,000. A great 
number of these are engineers, firemen, brakemen, mail carriers and so forth. 
They are in a little different class from the ordinary man because such a large 
number of them are on their trains. 


Mr. McLean: I think that is very obvious. 


Mr. MacNicout: Mr Factor spoke of the business man. I say, for all the 
reasons I brought up some days ago, that if you open it up at all and widen it 
out, there is no end to where you are going to get to. In the last election, if I 
remember correctly, there were 3 young men whose names were on the voter’s 
list, and who were being sent to some—I have forgotten what it was, a race 
track or something like that, and who would be away on election day and 
perhaps throughout the term of the sporting affair that they were associated 
with. They came to me to see if I could arrange to have them poll their votes 
at the advance poll. They all wanted to vote, but they all had to go away by 
Monday. I can see if you are opening that up, you are going to open it up to 
that class as well as business men. 

Mr. Factor: Why should it not be? 


The CHAIRMAN: There must necessarily be a number of people who are dis- 
franchised on election day, it does not matter how we enlarge this. What the 
legislators in the past have endeavoured to do, apparently, is to pick out certain 
classes who, on account of the nature of their business, are likely to be absent, 
and try to give that class an opportunity of voting. 

Mr. McCvuaia: If we extend it this year, next year we will have some person ~ 
coming along and saying some person is going to be married on election day. 

The Cuairman: What is your pleasure? 

(Negatived.) 

The CHarrmMan: The next suggestion we have is: 


_ 10. Young people coming of age prior to day of election and other- 
wise qualified, should be permitted to vote on production of birth certificate 
if vouched for by a resident elector. 


Mr. Woop: It depends on how soon you revise your voters’ list prior to an — 
election. 
Mr. Heaps: It is opening up quite a large matter to do this, I think. 


Hon. Mr. Srirure: I think it is quite a serious thing. I think some attempt 


should be made to provide for the possibility of a young person coming of age a 
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week after the revision, and the election not coming for 10 months after the revi- 
sion. In the province of British Columbia they have a monthly revision, and it is 
largely for the purpose of taking care of those people coming of age. 

Hon. Mr. STEWART: It seems to me that you can anticipate a lot of this 
trouble by providing that any person who applies to be put on the list and who 
can show that he or she will be of age before election day will go on the list. That 
is the place to do it. 

Mr. McLean: That is a good idea. 


Hon. Mr. Stewart: If he can prove that he will be of age and is otherwise 
Sipe and will be of age before election day, I think he is entitled to go on the 
ist. 

Mr. McIntosH: That is practically the same. It is more convenient, the 
way Mr. Stewart suggests it, and it saves time and worry. 

The CuarrMaANn: You are assuming, Mr. Stewart, apparently, that the lists 
are made up before the writs of election are issued. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: I know. 

The CHairMAn: Because a man could not give any information until after 
the election has been announced. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: Exactly; until you know the date of the election, which 
will be two months or something like that. However, if necessary he could apply 
to the revising authority to be put on. 

The CuHarrMan: I think that possibly, since the question has arisen, this 
would have to be dealt with with the Franchise Act. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: Exactly. 

The CHaAtrMAN: With amendments to the Franchise Act. 

Mr. Factor: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: I believe that should be held over. 

Some Hon. Mremprrs: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Stirurne: Yes. It should be held over for consideration. 

The Cuairman: Those things did not occur to me when I picked it out. 


(Stood over.) 
The next one I think we could dispose of is number 13 which reads:— 
Publication of election returns from east to west should be synchron- 
ized, or hours of polling should vary, as for instance— 
From ten to cight in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward 
Island; 
Nine to seven, Quebec and Ontario; 
Hight to six, Manitoba and Saskatchewan; 
Seven to five, Alberta and British Columbia. 


Mr. MacNicou: There is a great deal in favour of that. At the present time 

an election held say on the 16th day of October, with the polls closing at 6 
o’clock throughout Canada, it merely means that the election 1s over and counted 
in Nova Scotia before polling is anything like over in British Columbia ; and wires 
sent out from the east to the west would influence the voting in the west for or 
against a party or a government. That works both ways. It is a ges 
sword the way it is to-day. I believe there is a great deal to be said in favour 0 
an endeavour in some way to have the voting synchronized throughout the 
country. ) . 

Hon. Mr. Stiruine: In theory I am entirely in favour of this. 4 am very 
interested to hear it discussed from the practical point of view. In Vancouver 
at 3 o’clock in the afternoon a sheet is published giving the earliest results from 
the east, and unquestionably affecting the voting in Vancouver. 
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Mr. Factor: At 3 o’clock in the afternoon does it start? 

Hon. Mr. Stirtine: Three o’clock in the afternoon. 

Mr. McInvosu: In the two last elections that occurred, did it not—1930 and 
1935? 

Mr. MacNicou: Yes. It works both ways. 

Mr. Purpy: With regard to the practicability of the suggestion of 8 o’clock 
for Nova Scotia, it gets dark before that down there in the Fall, when we have 
our election. It is pretty difficult to expect people to poke around in the dark. 
The streets are not well lit, and one thing and another; and it is pretty difficult 
if you leave the polling after dark. 

Mr. McInrosu: It would be very difficult to get election returns from all 
parts of Canada at any one point. You would not get very many of them that 
night, anyway. 

Mr. Factor: That is another thing. 

Mr. McInrosu: We would be in the dark until the next day and perhaps 
a little more; whereas there is a tendency on the part of the people to get the 
returns as quickly as possible in all parts of the dominion. 

Mr. MacNicou: In the election of 1930, the publication of the Nova Scotia 
returns did undoubtedly affect the return of the then government’s candidates 
in the west; and in the election of 1935, the publication of the early returns 
from Nova Scotia did again affect the election or otherwise of the candidates of 
the then government. It does not make any difference which party it is that 
iS IN power. 

Mr. Factor: I am surprised to hear that. 

Mr. MacNicou: It affects the government of the day, no matter what that 
government may be, be it “X” government or “B” government; I am convinced 
of this. We should try to do something in reference to synchronizing our voting, 
so that irrespective of what party or what government it is that is up for trial 
on election day, the people everywhere are voting from their best judgment 
apart from being influenced during the last two or three hours as to whether 
this party or that party is carrying some other part of the country. 

Mr. Purpy: If they followed Nova Scotia right through, they would not 
very often go wrong. 

The Cuarrman: In the rural polls, most of the voters would vote in any event 
during the day time. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: Exactly. 

The CuarrMan: Where you get into the cities, they have for voting up to 
8 o'clock at night. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: It is better for some of them, because there they are 
working till five o’clock or six o’clock. 

_ Mr. McIntosn: Referring to Mr. MacNicol’s argument, on the long range 
view it works out equitably, does it not? In 1930 it worked to the advantage 
of the Conservative Party and in 1935 things were equalized by it working to 
the advantage of the Liberal Party. 

_ Mr. MacNicou: I am trying to dissociate politics from it altogether. I 
tried to say “X” Party or “B” Party. It makes no difference, providing we can 
establish some method whereby the vote from one end of Canada is polled 
iy the best judgment of the voters, irrespective of the voting taking place else- 
where. 

_ _ The Cuatrman: Everybody seems to be inclined to favor this. How would 
it be if we drafted a clause and submitted it to the house? 

Mr. Hears: I was thinking that some compromise might be reached on 


this question. I think the hours now might be inconvenient for Nova Scotia 
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and it might be inconvenient to close the polls down at 5 o’clock in British 
Columbia and Alberta, as suggested here. I think it is a little too early. 
Mr. Factor: Start at 7 o’clock. 


Mr. Hears: That is possibly too early. I would think if in the western 
provinces you could close the polls at six—from eight to six—as it is at the 
present time, and make it from nine to seven in eastern Canada, it might in some 
way tend to obviate the difficulty that has been suggested. 

The Cuairman: That is dividing Canada into three parts instead of four. 

Mr. Hears: Two. 

Hon. Mr. Strruinc: May I ask what happened to number 5, public holiday? 
I was late unfortunately. 


The Cuairman: Negatived, with a penalty added for employers who refuse 
or do not comply with the provision in the act now that they should allow the 
men two hours off. 

Hon. Mr. Stiruine: That rather answers Mr. Heaps’ contention that five 
might be inconvenient in the west. 

Mr. Hears: Yes. I know very often it is almost impossible for employees to 
get away, and it is a difficult task. In large factories it is quite possible because 
employers do allow the men off the time that is usually given them according to 
the act. For instance, in the railway shops, they have an understanding at 
election time that instead of closing at five o’clock, the shops close down at three 
o'clock, and they give them two hours that-way, and they have lots of time to 
go and vote. But in the cases where they do not get away till five o’clock, it would 
be an almost impossible thing for a great many people to exercise their franchise. 
I think we are trying to get as many people to vote as we can, and I do not 
think we ought to take away that hour in the evening when it is very convenient 
for many people to go out and vote. I am suggesting as a kind of compromise— 
and I think it is a reasonable way out of the difficulty which has been men- 
tioned here this morning—that eastern Canada should vote until seven, P.M. 
and the west until six, so it wiil obviate that difficulty which has been created 
whereby the results in Nova Scotia are known when the polling is in full swing 
out in British Columbia. 

Mr. McIntosH: What do you mean by the west? Do you mean the four 
western provinces? 

Mr. Hears: I would say the four western provinces, or have part of western 
Ontario included. 

The CuairMan: It is pretty hard to divide the provinces. If we were able 
to divide up the provinces, we could do it at the points at which they changed the 
time on the railroads. If you split a province in that way, it would be almost 
impossible to handle. 

Mr. Hears: I would say the four western provinces. 

Mr. Facror: You would still have the difference in time. 

Hon. Mr. Stiruine: A new sheet would come out at four o’clock instead of 
three in Vancouver. I like your suggestion, Mr. Chairman, that an attempt 
should be made to draft a clause and submit it. 

Mr. MacNicou: Yes. I think it needs more study than what we have given 
to it. 

The CHatrman: Suppose we arranged it so that it only made an hour's 
difference; for instance, take eastern Canada from nine until seven; that is, the 
maritimes, Ontario and Quebec from nine in the morning until seven in the 
evening, and the four western provinces from eight to six, there is only a difference 
of an hour. In British Columbia they could not get very much information to 
influence the vote in any event in that hour’s time. 
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Mr. McIntosH: There is this to it: Is not this paper largely or almost 
entirely confined to urban sections? It does not concern rural areas. It is just 
in Vancouver where a large daily paper can issue an edition very quickly on the 
returns from the east, and it is more for informative purposes than for anything 
else. 

Hon. Mr. Striruine: It is passed by long distance phone up into the interior 
of British Columbia. 

Mr. Factor: Radio. 

Mr. McInrosu: I am inclined to think it is the shifting vote that is affected 
in any way. I do not think it affects the general vote at all. 

Mr. MacNicou: At eight o’clock in Nova Scotia in October, it is getting quite 
dark. 

The Cuatrman: Gentlemen, I was just figuring out the suggestion. If you 
take nine to seven from Ontario east and eight to six from Manitoba west, there is 
only a difference of an hour there. You do not get very much information out of 
the polls within an hour after the poll closes. 

Mr. MacNicou: Not much. 

Hon. Mr. Stirtine: But the difference in time is four hours. It just helps 
you one hour instead of four hours—Atlantic time and Pacific time. 

The CuatrMan: That is right, too. 

Mr. Facror: Yes, that is so. 

Mr. Hears: We could not make the hours synchronize exactly as to closing 
all across the country. It might be unfair to keep a Nova Scotia poll till eight 
o’clock at night, and it would be just as unfair to close a British Columbia at 
five o’clock in the evening. Unless you can find some other way of doing it, I 
cannot see where you can obviate the difficulty of having the polls known in one 
place while it is going on in another place—unless Nova Scotia was willing to 
have it at eight o’clock. 

Mr. McInrosu: It is Just another illustration that Canada is a very hard 
country to govern. It is very hard to get full satisfaction for everyone. 

Mr. Heaps: Did the last vote not satisfy you, Mr. McIntosh? 

Mr. McInrosH: Very well. 

Mr. MacNicou: In the last municipal election in Toronto the polls were 
open until nine o’clock at night. 

Mr. Factor: It was very unsatisfactory. 

The CuarrMAN: How would it be if we left it at ten to eight in Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island, nine to seven in Quebec and Ontario 
and eight to six in the four western provinces. 

Mr. McLean: Do the returns from Ontario get out to British Columbia in 
time to influence the vote? 

Hon. Mr. Sriruine: I would question that. A little information begins to 
trickle through from Ontario, but very little. I would not consider it a factor. 
This is from the far east. 

Mr. McInrosu: Just where there is a difference of four hours. 

Mr. McLean: I would question the advisability of changing the time of 
voting except in the eastern parts where there is a difference of four hours. 

Mr. Purpy: You have got to cut one down. 

Mr. MacNtcou: For instance, the Toronto polls close— 

Mr. Factor: At six o’clock. 

Mr. MacNicou: And it is known easily within half an hour who is leading. 
Anyway, in an hour it is known in Toronto how the election has gone. 
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_ Mr. Heaps: Another difficulty that might easily arise is in the case of polls 
_ which are held when you have daylight saving in effect. In some parts of 
eastern Canada you have daylight saving, and out west there are manv large 
| areas that have not go it. i Fe 
| . Hon. Mr. Stewart: They must go on standard time. 
: Mr. Hears: That difficulty might arise. 
i" Hon. Mr. Stewart: They must go on standard time. 
R Mr. Heaps: But you can see the difficulty. 
8 Mr. Factor: Without doubting the sincerity of Mr. Stirling and Mr. Mac- 
| Nicol, I have been wondering whether they are not exaggerating the importance 
_ of the influence exerted by Nova Scotia on the British Columbia vote. 
2 Mr. MacNico.: It had a big one in 1930. 
15 Mr. Factor: In ml experience the voter in these days is a pretty intelligent 
| person, and he has got his mind made up before election day; and if there are a 
}| few of that type of mentality who can be influenced by the voting from Nova 
' Scotia, with all due regard to Nova Scotia, I do not think we ought to complicate 
_ the whole set up of our election system in order to provide for a few impression- 
_ able persons who might change their vote. I think the problem is not as colossal 
as Mr. Stirling and Mr. MacNicol are attempting to submit to the committee. 
| Perhaps a few are influenced; but I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, that the great 
| body of electors have made up their minds before election day as to how they 
are going to vote; and the results that trickle in from Nova Scotia and even from 
Ontario are not going to change in any substantial way the voting in British 
| Columbia. I am afraid, from the practical standpoint, you are going to 
| encounter a great number of difficulties both in the poll and in the obtaining of 
| the result if you have these various hours in the different provinces. My sub- 
| mission is to leave them entirely alone. 
, Mr. McInrosu: I think it only affects a few. I am rather inclined to agree 
with Mr. Factor. I believe it is the generally accepted view now that people, 
f after the first two sessions of parliament, begin to make up their minds as to 
| how they are going to vote in the next election. I do not believe in a case of 
| that kind or at that late date you are going to change very many votes by a 
|| little thing that is happening down in Nova Scotia. It only affects those who 
are on the toboggan, and they will be on the toboggan anyway. 
t Hon. Mr. Stewart: It goes further than that. 


Hon. Mr. Stirtine: I am inclined to think if Mr, Factor practised his 
- profession in Vancouver, he would be a most persuasive advocate of this change. 
: Hon. Mr. Srewarr: Unfortunately there are certain areas—and we do not 
Hi. J 
t 
# 


need to say where they are—in the Dominion, that think it to be an advantage 

to that area or to that province to be with the party in power. And they will 

be told during the election, and right up to the last moment, that it will be to 
the advantage of the particular province or that area to send a supporter of the 
government. So that that, I think, overrides the contention made by Mr. 

| Factor that the individual in advance has made up his mind as to how he is going 
'to vote. There is the fact. 

| : The Cuarman: We are doing a lot of unnecessary work if this statement 

'| is correct. 

i Hon. Mr. Stewart: Yes. 

D The CuammMan: They are working up to the last minute. 

‘ Hon. Mr. Srewart: Exactly. There is undoubtedly, as we all know, that 

~ factor to which Mr. Factor has now referred in voting. It is unfortunate that 
that is so. It should not be there, but it is. We have heard it said, even In 

provincial elections, that it would be to the advantage of the province to elect 

a government that is in sympathy with the government in Ottawa. 
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Mr. McInrosu: We have often heard it the other way, that it may be an 
advantage to have a government in a province opposed to the government at 
Ottawa, and vice versa. 


Hon. Mr. Stewart: Exactly. 

Mr. McIntosu: I do not think there is much in that. 

Mr. MacNicou: We are getting away from the principle. If this committee 
is going to do anything at all,—and it has a lot more to do,—we have got to get 
down to principles. We are at peanut politics right now. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: Exactly. 

Mr. MacNicou: The principle is should the vote in any part of the country 


be influenced adversely or otherwise by the results in another part of the country | 


that have been published three hours before the results in the part of the country 


that can be affected are known? The voting throughout Canada should be, as . 


nearly as possible—or at least the closing should be as nearly as possible 


synchronized. It is not a sound principle that voting can close in one part of | 


the country four hours before it closes in another part of the country. 
Mr. Facror: Why not put in the Election Act a provision that the results 


of the polls in the Maritime Provinces shall not be published until the close of | 


the polls in the western provinces? 

Mr. MacNicou: It would be fine if it could be done. 
Mr. Factor: We could carry it out. 

Mr. MacNicor: That would be all right. 


publish the results until the close of the polls in all the provinces. 
Mr. McIntosu: That is the best way to handle it. 


Mr. Purpy: I am afraid you would create a riot if they could not find out 
the way it was going. 


Mr. Factor: Instructions could be given to the returning officer not to | 


Hon. Mr. Stirurne: It seems to me if the boxes were not opened, it would | 


accomplish the purpose. If we had that, it would be very good. 


Mr. MacNicou: That would get over it all right. Do not have the counting. © 


That would cover the whole thing. 

Mr. Facror: Have synchronization of the counting of the ballots. 

Mr. MacNicou: Yes. 

Mr. McLean: It seems to me that that would be a practical solution of it 
except for this: I do not think that it is fair to us to recommend to the house 
any procedure that is going to make any province or section of the country feel 
that they have a grievance. If that would be acceptable generally to the eastern 
provinces, well and good. But if not, I do not think we ought to adopt it. The 
other possibility would be the prohibition of printed or broadcast results. Could 
we not overcome it in that way? After all, the bulk of the voting is in by four 
o’clock. The great bulk of the voting is in then. 

Mr. Huaps: In rural sections. 

Mr. McLuan: It does not affect rural sections. 


Mr. Heaps: In the cities the bulk of the voting comes out in the evening, 
not in the afternoon. 


The CuairMAn: It is pretty hard to control that because you are going to 
have telegrams from the different polls in to the central office. 


Mr. Factor: You can control the counting of the votes. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, you can control the counting of the votes, but you 
would hold the count down in Nova Scotia, and hold your scrutineers from six 
o’clock until nine o’clock before the ballot box would be opened; and in rural 


polls you are going to have some job to hold them. 
(Mr. Jules Costeueiay | 
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Mr. McLean: I doubt very much that it is going to be satisfactory to com- 
pel all the election officials in the east to stay on duty for an extra two or 
three hours in order to prevent what they may claim to be the very , 
doubtful influence of what they do on the people who still have not vote 
British Columbia, and who may be apprised of the result of their vote. 

Mr. MacNicou: Then you could compromise on that, Mr. Chairman by 
having the polls close at seven instead of closing at eight, and that the ballots 

be not counted until eight. After all, we have got to make some sacrifices in 
this country to keep harmony from one end of the country to the other. 

_ However, all these election officials, in every case, break their necks to get that 
little job. They go after everyone who can give it to them; and when they take 

| it they know they have taken it under those circumstances. They would 
know they had to stay there late—stay there an hour and smoke their pipe. 

The CHarrman: Personally, I think that is really a good suggestion, but 
there are some difficulties in working it out. I do not know but what we can 

work that out, and see if we cannot get somewhere. 

Mr. MacNtcou: I think it is worth considering very closely. 

Mr. Purpy: I was going to suggest, as the matter is of particular interest 
to us,—and I see that there are no other eastern members here to-day,—that it 

might be held over until the next meeting in order to get their views. 
The CHatrRMAN: I would be glad to hold it over. 
Mr. Purpy: I feel that it would be very unpopular, particularly in the 
‘rural sections where in many cases somebody has to go in to the central organi- 
_ zation with the results of the poll—perhaps the telephone line is down or some- 
thing like that. You can imagine the condition if they cannot leave there until 
eight or nine o’clock on a dark night in October or something like that. It 
will be very inconvenient. 
Hon. Mr. Sriruinc: May I ask what time the provincial polling in Nova 
_ Scotia closes? 

Mr. Purpy: Six o’clock. 

Hon. Mr. Srirurne: It has always been that, has it? 

Mr. Purpy: Yes, I think so. 

Hon. Mr. Srreuine: In British Columbia the provincial is eight and the 
federal is six. 

The CuatrMan: It is the same thing in Saskatchewan, eight o’clock. Then 
we can hold that over and discuss it again. 

(Stood over.) 

The next suggestion is number 15: Public buildings should be used wherever 
possible for polling booths. 

Mr. McLean: They are used now very largely where possible. 

Mr. Heaps: No. 

Mr. MacNicou: I do not think that in the cities that would be very popular. 
' It would mean you would have to have a public holiday to start off with; because 

the only public buildings that could be used with any degree of satisfaction 

_ would be the schools; and it would mean that the schools would have to be 
~ closed down on election day. 
| Mr. Heaps: I have known schools to be open and the elections held in the 
| and there has been little or no inconvenience there. 
7 Mr. MacNicout: We have always been used to voting—and I am now 
_ speaking of Toronto—within the boundaries of our poll, the poll that we live in. 
| Everybody knows everybody in the poll, and as a rule the election officials on 
either side know everybody, or know most of them anyway; and I think it 1s 
-asafeguard to the conduct of ‘an election that a returning officer or scrutineer or 
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clerk should know most of the voters that come in. We have a big difficulty to 
cet them to come out now to vote. When a poll is within the polling sub- 
division the voter has the shortest possible distance to go to vote. If we start 
holding elections at public buildings, then I can see how the percentage of voting 
in Toronto in federal elections would get down to the very small percentage that 
now prevails in the municipal elections. The vote in the federal election is at 
least 50 to 100 per cent higher than in municipal elections; and I am convinced 
that one of the reasons for that is that in a federal election the public are 
voting right close to home, whereas in the municipal elections they have got 
to go three or four blocks to a school, and they simply refuse to do it. Any- 
thing that interferes with the convenience of voting reduces the percentage of 
the vote; and in our last municipal elections I believe the percentage was down 
below 30 per cent. In other words, 70 per cent, of the people refused to vote. 
We do not want anything like that in parhamentary elections. 

Mr. Hears: If I may, I should like to answer Mr. MacNicol there. I do 
not know local conditions in Toronto in regard to civic and federal elections, 
but first of all you have a different voters’ list in civic elections as compared 
with federal elections. In your civic elections your list may be property owners, 
lessees or tenants; and then there is also in the municipal list an enormous 
duplication of names, persons having a number of votes. That 30 per cent 
might easily work out to 50 or 60 per cent. It would work out to 60 per cent 
if you took out all the duplication from the civic list. Then you also have your 
civic election during the winter months, which is also a factor in keeping the 
vote down. If you remember our last election in October, there was generally 
fine weather across the country. That, fine weather we think was conducive of 
bringing out a large vote. I think it was the largest vote, on the percentage 
basis, that we have had in the history of Canada, and I think a good deal of it is 
attributable to the fine weather that-we had. So that when you start to deal 
with percentages, there is always a number of factors to take into considera- 


tion; and by just giving the bald figures of 40 or 50 per cent, it does not mean | 


a great deal. 


Mr. MacNicou: In the last municipal election in Toronto, the election was 
held the first week in December. 


Mr. Heaps: For that very reason it is a little better, as the weather is not | 
as severe as it is in January; and there may be another reason. What I want — 
to point out is if we are going to stand by or work on the basis of any previous _ 
election, where you are going to have a poll for every 300 names, then it is almost 
impossible to have it in public buildings. If you are going to determine upon 
public buildings, then we have also to be prepared to make the polling area 
much larger than we have at the present time. Personally, I am in favour, 
wherever it is possible, of utilizing public buildings. I have always been in 
favour of it, because I have found by holding these elections in small places, 
dinky little places, there is inconvenience, and that it did not tend to what 
you might call add to the dignity of the elections. 

Mr. McIntosH: Might I ask a question? You mentioned the fact that a 
poll could be held in a school when classes were in operation. Now, where 
would you hold the poll and not interfere with the work of the school? 

Mr. Heaps: I have seen polls held in the large lobbies. 

Mr. McIntosu: Away from the school rooms? 

Mr. Heaps: In lobbies as large as this room. 


ne McIntosuH: That would apply only to the larger centres and the larger 
schools. 


Mr. Heaps: I suppose similar accommodation might be obtained in fire 
stations and public halls. I would prefer that to going into these small rooms 


[Mr. Jules Castonguay.] 
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which are very inconvenient and which are used as a form t 9 
those who have control of the elections. There is no getting Baa 
fact; it is patronage, and there is always a quid pro quo expected. I would 
like to see that eliminated, and its elimination can be accomplished by holding 
these polls in public buildings. In our civic elections I think we do better 
than in Toronto. 

Mr. McIntosH: You mean in the percentage of the votes? 
\ Mr. Hears: Yes. I do not say that the percentage is higher in the civic 
elections than it is in the federal, because in our civic elections we have duplica- 
tion. Persons may hold property in different districts of the city and they may 
be entitled to vote in each district. If a man has a dozen pieces of property he 
‘may be down a dozen times on one list. It is unfair to say that because of 
‘the number of names on the voters’ list that 33 per cent voted. It is possible 
that if a proper census were made of the list in Toronto it might work out con- 
siderably above the figure mentioned by Mr. MacNicol. 
| Mr. McIntTosH: One reason for a larger vote in federal elections is that 
the issues are national and they stir the people to a greater extent. 


i 


4 Mr. Hears: Yes. Then there is another factor: before we had enumeration 
by enumerators, as in this last election, it was a matter of personal registration, 
‘and a person who goes out to have his name put on the voters’ list is more 
likely to go out to cast his vote than a person whose name is put on and he does 
‘not know it is on. However, in regard to the point at issue, I would like to see 
public buildings used because we get away from patronage in the way of pro- 
‘viding small houses every two blocks in the city, and certainly I think it would 
add to the dignity of our elections if we utilized our public buildings for a 
public function such as the electing of public representatives to the federal 
parliament. 

Mr. McINTosH: Even your contention could not be worked 100 per cent. 


_ Mr. Hears: Wherever it is possible. I think there should be strict instruc- 
‘tions from the chief electoral officer to the D.R.O’s in the cities and towns that 
wherever possible they should utilize public buildings for this purpose; but it 
is all contingent upon the idea of having a much larger polling area than we 
have at present. I think it is 300. If we have 300 to a poll it is impossible to 
get public buildings every two blocks in the city. 

The CHarrman: I can only say this in regard to rural constituencies: in 
the constituency of Swift Current the returning officer has endeavoured to get 
_ public buildings wherever possible, but I would not want to have anything in 
_ the act to compel him to get those public buildings because in the case of many 
| polls if we pick the school houses they would be just about the most awkward 
| places to get at. From the way the polls are made up they do not conform 
to any boundary lines of school districts, on account of creeks or hills or things 
like that. 
a Mr. Hears: In my constituency in our civic elections the polls are identical 
| with those used in the federal election, and there are approximately the same 
number of electors; but in our civic elections we are able to divide into fourteen 
districts, fourteen polling divisions, whereas in our federal elections we have 
“somewhere near one hundred. Now, there is no reason why we could not do this 
as efficiently in the federal election as we do in the civic election. The public 
buildings are large. 
' Mr. MacNicon: I do not see how voting can be carried on in the school 
| without having rooms. 
| Mr. Hears: They use the halls, and that does not m any way affect the 
holding of the school. 
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Mr. MacNicou: How do. the children get through the polls if you are using 
the halls? 

Mr. Hears: There is sufficient room. There is no inconvenience in that 
respect. If we can have fourteen polls to take care of the district, I do not 
see why we should have ninety odd in a federal election. 

The CHAIRMAN: If you have the school going on and you have a poll in 
the school you would have the children running around. 

Mr. Hears: I am not giving the school as a definite illustration. I am 
only pointing out the number of polls. We have ninety different polling booths 
for a federal election. There is the difficulty of organizing a constituency, and 
that is only one of the difficulties. They have ninety or one hundred polling: 
booths in one electoral district, and they could all be constituted in fourteen 
or fifteen as happens in the illustration I have given you. 

The CHAIRMAN: The electoral officer directs my attention to this fact, 
that under section 33 (8) :— 


The returning officer may, with the prior permission, and shall upon 
the direction of the chief electoral officer, establish in any city or town 
of not more than ten thousand population a central polling place whereat | 
the polling stations of all or any of the polling divisions of an electoral 
district may be centralized, and upon the establishment of such central | 
polling place all the provisions of this act shall apply as if every poll- 
ing station at such central polling place were within the polling division 
of the electoral district to which it appertains. 


He says that where we have a centralization of polling places it turns out 
to be more expensive than in the case of separate polling places in each polling) 
division. | 

Mr. Heaps: It is more expensive? | 

Mr. Castonauay: Voting compartments have to be built in the schools and | 
halls, and the school authorities always charge rentals for the schools, and that_ 
rental, added to the cost of the compartments, in my experience, has always cost 
more than the rental of individual polling booths throughout the district. | 

Mr. MacNicon: They could not be expected to give the schools for federal | 
purposes the same as they do for municipal elections. | 
Mr. Castoncuay: No. i 
Mr. Heaps: Could you not borrow the equipment from the civic authorities 
for the purpose without having to buy compartments? 

Mr. Castoneuay: I know of only very few places where there are compart-_ 
ments available. Prior to 1930 in the city of Vancouver a whole electoral. 
district used to vote in one hall, sometimes as many as a hundred polls. i 
remember quite well that the cost of polling stations was far more costly then 
than it is under the present system. 

Hon. Mr. Srewart: It seems to me that Mr. Heaps’ suggestion is based 
upon a readjustment, a re-division, a subdivision of the constituencies. Now, 
of course, that would not work in the rural parts at all. I know it will cause 
more inconvenience and confusion if you depart from the regularly established 
voting subdivisions of your township, of your town or of your municipality. 
They are known to the elector, known to him in connection with his municipal 
vote and with his provincial vote. Now, if we carve out new polling divisions 
I do not think that the result would justify the confusion and uncertainty that — 
would inevitably follow. | 

Mr. Ricxarp: Was not that done last year at the last election? In our. 
riding I know we had twelve polls in some towns where we formerly had five 
or six and we had voters voting in polls where there were only 100 to 150 voters. 
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Mr. MacNicor: The act says there must be 300. 

Mr. Rickarp: We had them less than 150. There were returning officers 
|elerks and scrutineers appointed. 
Mr. McIntosu: How does the number compare with the number in ‘the 
| last election? 

Mr. Rickarp: Half as many again. 

Mr. McIntosH: What riding is that? 


Mr. Rickarp: Durham. In the town of Port Hope we had six polls previous 
to this election. In the 1935 election we had twelve in the town. In the town 
fof Bowmanville we had 6, this time 11, and we had many more in the rural 
sections. 

The Cuatrman: Do you want to think over this section until the next 
‘meeting? 
| Mr. McLean: I think we can dispose of it. I think a great deal of the 
‘argument in connection with this has had to do with half a dozen seats. I 
think so far as the great bulk of the country is concerned it does not apply at all. 
So far as the average riding is concerned you cannot have the polls in public 
buildings. The space is not available. The schools are used for education and 
the Board of Education would not think of closing the schools on election day. 
I will move that we negative it. I think it applies to an extremely limited part 
of the country and involves a departure which would not be accepted by the 
people of these communities. 


(Negatived.) 


The committee adjourned at 1.05 p.m., to meet again at the call of the 
hair. 
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Housr or Commons, Room 429, 


February 19, 1937. 


___ The Special Committee on Elections and Franchise Acts met at 11 o'clock, 
| Mr. Bothwell, the chairman, presiding. 

. The CuHatrman: Gentlemen, during our last meeting there were two or 
| three matters which were held over for discussion. A question was asked of 
| Mr. Castonguay in connection with advance polls, the number and cost, I think 
| the cost was given last day, but since then Mr. Castonguay has made a study 
| of the matter and is able to give us more information. 


Mr. Castoneuay: At the last general election there were 199 advance polls 
established in the various provinces. The cost of holding an advance poll was 
_ $48 divided as follows: $16 to the deputy returning officer, $10 to the poll clerk, 
| $10 for the rental of the polling booth, and $7 for the fees of the returning officer 
| for his personal services and his clerical assistance. In addition to that, in 
| every electoral district where an advance poll is established, there has to be a 
notice of the advance poll published, and there were 156 of these notices pub- 
| lished throughout the country which cost an average of $26.41. The cost of the 
|| services of poll officials and of the printing of the notices amount to $12,676.96 
| for 199 polls. There were 11,271 votes polled at those 199 advance polls, so the 
| cost per vote for the taking of that vote alone is a little over $1.12 per vote. 
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Mr. Heaps: That is cheap compared with the absentee vote. 


Mr. Castoneuay: If the committee is interested in getting the details of 
the votes polled at the advance polls, I have them here. 


Hon. Mr. Stewart: Don’t expand on it. 


' The Cuamman: No, no. Are there any questions in connection with 
| advance polls? 


Mr. Facror: If the committee had adopted my suggestion and extended 
_ the scope it would have made for more votes and less cost. 


The Cuairman: There was another matter which was discussed here and 
the question arose, I think, in connection with deputy returning officers wiring 
in the result of the election. There was a suggestion made in connection with 
that. I think Mr. Castonguay can give us some information. 


Mr. Castoneuay: I was asked to draft an amendment to bring this into 
_ operation. After considering the matter, I found that two amendments would 
be required; a new subsection 8A to section 50, and a new section 50 (A), which 
_ would be inserted immediately after section 50. The new subsection 8A to read 
as follows:— 


“Tn every polling division not included in the place where the return- 
ing officer’s office is situated, the deputy returning officer shall send the 
result of the vote at his polling station to the returning officer, by tele- 
phone or telegraph, or by the most speedy means of communication 
available, immediately after the close of the poll, on polling day, and 
according to special instructions on the subject received from the return- 
ing officer. In every polling division included in large cities or in the 
place where the office of the returning officer is situated, the deputy 
returning officer shall deliver his ballot box to the returning officer’s office, 
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immediately after the close of the poll, and the deputy returning officer 
shall also deliver at the same time to the returning officer an extra copy 
of the statement of the poll, in Form No. 31 of the Act, duly filled in 
with the complete result of the voting at his polling station.” 


The Cuarrman: There is another question there. After you read the first 
part of it there is something in connection with the most convenient method. 


Mr. Castronauay: ‘ Most speedy means of communication available.” 

The CuatrMan: Does that open the door to allow him to hire a car? 

Mr. Castonguay: No, the delivery of the result of the vote is subject to 
special instructions in each case by the returning officer to the deputy returning 
officer. 

The Cuarrman: And those special instructions would go out from the chief 
electoral officer to the returning officers? 

Mr. Castoncuay: There would be a set of instructions from the chief 
electoral officer to the returning officer, but the returning officer in advising his 
deputy as to his duties would add to his letter especial instruction to report 
the result of his poll by telegraph or telephone, or, if he resides too far from 
any telephone or telegraph office he would advise him to send the result by mail 
or by messenger or by whatever means he would deem best. 

The other amendment deals with the duties of returning officers in connection 
with the collection of election returns, and reads as follows: Collection of Elec- 
tion Returns by Returning Officers Immediately after the Close of Poll. 


50A (1) The returning officer shall especially instruct each deputy 
returning officer for polling divisions which are not included in the place 
where his office is situated, to advise him of the result of the vote at his 
polling station, immediately after the close of the poll on polling day, 
by either telegraph or telephone, or by the most speedy means of com- 
munication available. 

(2) In every polling division included in large cities or in the place 
where the office of the returning officer is situated, the returning officer 
shall instruct the deputy returning officer to deliver his ballot box at the 
returning officer’s office, immediately after the close of the poll, together 
with an extra copy of the statement of the poll, in Form 31 of the Act, 
upon which the result of the voting at his polling station has been filled 
ines 

(3) Immediately upon receiving the results of the voting at the 
various polling stations by either telephone, telegraph or personal delivery 
to the returning officer’s office, the returning officer “shall keep a record 
of the result of the voting, thus received, on a special chart, in the form 
prescribed by the chief electoral officer. The returning officer shall permit 
the inspection of this chart by any candidate or his representative, and by 
the representative of any news agency or newspaper at all reasonable 
times until the final addition of the votes has been completed.” 


Mr. Purpy: What is the definition of the closing of the poll, Mr. Chairman? 


The CuatrMan: It is used throughout the act. The closing of the poll, 
I presume, means 6 o’clock. 


Mr. Purpy: You cannot send the result immediately. 


Mr. Casroneuay: It does not take more than twenty minutes or half an 
hour to close the poll after 6 o’clock. 

Mr. Hears: How much do you think it would cost to this country to have 
those results phoned in as suggested by the amendments? 

(Mr. Jules A. Castonguay. ] 
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Mr. CasTonauay: In cities and places where the returning officer’s office 
is situated it would not cost anything, but in rural districts the cost would 
ee on the number of polls—possibly an average of 40 cents to 50 cents per 
poll. 

Mr. Hears: 80 or 90 cents in a rural area. 

Mr. Castoneuay: $40 or $50 per electoral district I think that this amount 
is spent by every political organization under the present system, 

Mr. Fair: In the case of outlying districts where there is no telephone or 
telegraph service, don’t you think you are opening up the way there that 
might not be suitable after we have had one experience. 

The CHairMan: I am a little afraid of the expense that might be involved. 

Mr. Farr: Send it by mail. 

Mr. Castroneuay: The returning officer of each district is familiar with the 
conditions, and when the sending of the results of any particular poll would 
entail too much cost he could instruct the deputy returning officer to send them 
by mail. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: Yes, that is it. 

Mr. Farr: If it is going to be used, I think we should fix it before that 
_ happens. 

Mr. Guern: Is this really a matter that should be the subject of statutory 
legislation? After all, it is only for the convenience and to satisfy the minds of 
candidates who have been elected, because the returns are made to the returning 
officer automatically afterwards, and so far as the candidates are concerned 
they all arrange to have the poll returns sent in. At 50 cents a call the cost 
would amount to $50 in my riding to have that information sent in. It seems 
to me it is a matter that should be left to the candidates themselves to arrange 
for, and the government should not pay that. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: The only point I see is when the constituency is pretty 
far flung and where the organization may not, perhaps, be very good. Sometimes 
we have heard of peculiar results. I know that returns have been sent in, but 
on the whole I am inclined to agree. There are some of those districts where a 
candidate may not be represented. If you could select certain constituencies 
where an organization exists it would be all right. 

Mr. Hears: Suppose you leave certain discretionary powers in the hands 
of the returning officer. 

Hon. Mr. Srewarr: I have heard results which were very different from 
what they were thought to be. 

Mr. Hears: You might get wrong results over the telephone. 

Mr. Gun: It is a matter of satisfying the minds of the candidates as to 
who is elected and who is not. 

The Cuarrman: It is not only that. I think the information is required all 
over Canada. 

Mr. Gurn: It is to satisfy the curiosity of people. I do not know that 
we would be justified to put that in legislative form. 

The Carman: I believe it will save an awful lot of duplication of expense 
at present to the government and candidates. 

Mr. Hears: What expenses have the candidates? 

Mr. Gren: It would not save any expense as far as the government 1s con- 
cerned. 

The Cuamman: It would not save any expense to the government; it would 
cost the government instead of the candidates. 
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Mr. Gunn: It saves the candidates all right; but these are necessary expenses 
which are realized by the candidates. As a matter of fact, throughout every rural 
riding there are always arrangements made with the returning officer, for 
instance, to see that my office has returns coming in from the deputies. 

Mr. Casroneay: The Returning Officer gets these returns sometimes a 
week after polling day, and he cannot open the ballot boxes or find out what the 
returns are until the day of the final addition of the vote. 

Mr. Guewn: I do not believe my riding is very much different from any of the 
others, and I know that on the night of the election we knew what all the returns 
were from each poll and they had to drive from five to ten miles in some places 
in order to get information of a poll. What I rather object to is that the govern- 
ment should pay or the country should pay for something that really is only for 
the benefit of satisfying the curiosity of the candidate. 

Mr. McLean: I think this is a good idea. I do not think it is so much in the 
interest of the candidate as it is a public service. There are organizations, parti- 
cularly newspapers, on whom demands are made at every election for news 
service, not in the newspapers but on the bulletins and on the main streets of the 
different centres, and the newspapers go to very considerable expense. Now, I 
suppose they have to be reimbursed somehow. Perhaps that is the reason why they 
charge the candidates double advertising rates at election time. I do not know. 
However, the newspaper as such does not require this, but the public demand that 
information. The candidate is in a position to judge pretty well whether he is 
elected or not, but the public do demand that service, and as has been said by 
others there is a great deal of duplication of expense in obtaining it — duplication 
of long distance telephone calls and that sort of thing; and in view of the very 
moderate extra expense— and with the safeguards that can be taken the 
cost will not be too great—I think we would be well advised to consider this 
matter, and we would be giving the public a service that they demand. 

Mr. McCuaia: Is it the intention to have every polling place send in the 
returns? 

The CHAIRMAN: Every polling place. 

Mr. McCuaic: That is more duplication than ever. Take my own riding for 
example, at present the central office telephones in to each candidate whereas 
under the system you are going to follow now there would be eighteen polling 
places, as in the last election, telephoning to four candidates. There would be 
eighteen telephone calls multiplied by four, or seventy-two telephone calls coming 
from the town of Collingwood, whereas the way it is now there would be only 
four because each central office gets the returns for all the towns and telephones 
the returns to the candidates. 

The CuatrMAN: How do you mean there would be seventy-two? 

Mr. McCvaia: If there are eighteen polling places in the town. 

The CHarrMan: There would be only one telephone call from each one. 

Mr. McCuaic: There are four candidates. 

The CuarrmMan: The deputy returning officer covers them all. 

Mr. McCuaia: I thought you were sending results to the candidates. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: Oh, no, the returning officer. 

The Cuarrman: The deputy returning officer in a poll is supposed under this 
suggested amendment to telephone or wire to the returning officer the result of 
the poll on the night of the election. 


Mr. Hears: It is a matter of its practical application as compared with 
what happens now at election time. At the present time I think every candidate’s 
committee rooms get the results phoned in, and it is only in a few isolated 


(Mr. Jules A. Castonguay.] 
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districts where the phone is not available for the results that this would matt 
If this thing were put into effect I do not think it would mean probably more nite 
three phone calls that they do not get at the present time. I do not like to see our 


Election Act cluttered up with a great many rules and regulations which some- 


times can be stretched to a point where the act is made almost ridiculous: if 
this is put in in its present form I am inclined to think it would be taken advan- 
tage of by every returning oilicer in practically every poll in a constituency. I 
would prefer to leave the act as it is and carry on the way we are. . 

Mr. MacNicou: It works very satisfactorily the way it is. 

Hon. Mr. Srewart: It does in the cities, but not in the counties. You 
get your city returns in a few minutes. 

Mr. MacNicou: Using the county of Leeds for example, the returns from 
Brockville are known in the towns of Gananoque, Athens and Lyndhurst. Lynd- 
hurst would have to phone to Rockland. What do they do now? They go to the 
telephone and phone to Brockville. Who pays for that? 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: You do and I do. 

Mr. MacNicot: The candidates pay for that. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: Yes. 

Mr. MacNicou: And this suggests to have the government pay for it? 

Mr. Guen: Don’t you think the duty of the government in carrying on an 
election is to provide the opportunity for votes to be recorded and to make 
regulations to suit that. The act provides now that the returns shall be made 
in the proper form by the deputy returning officer to the returning officer in 
the regular form; that is, that they are concerned merely with the carrying 
out of the vote and the taking of the vote and making returns to the returning 
officer. Do you think we are justified in asking the government to pay 
for telephone calls and telegrams or whatever it might mean in order to 
satisfy our own curiosity as to the result of the election? Do you think that 
is a function of the Election Act? 

The CHarrMAN: There is another matter that enters into it. There are a lot 
of election workers who are so enthusiastic that the moment the poll closes, and 
before the deputy returning officer has any opportunity, they beat it to telephone 
the central office, but there will be a lot of that done in any event. 

Mr. Rickarp: The government will have a bill to pay for something that is 
not necessary at all. 

Mr. Guzen: Mr. Castonguay, is there any reason why we should ask for 
this amendment? Is it of any value to you as chief electoral officer? 

Mr. Castonauasy: At the last election I was asked by at least fifty return- 
ing officers to be authorized to collect election results, and since there was no 
authority in the act I had to tell them that nothing could be done. 

Mr. Guzen: I wanted to know whether it would take away from the 
efficiency of the act on that day or whether it was something in connection with 
the electoral machinery that should be done. If it is only because of the questions 
of returning officers that makes it all the more useless. 

Mr. Casroneuay: The returning officers were no doubt requested to make 
this request by some of the candidates. One of the returning officers suggested 
that the purpose of this special committee is to reduce the expenses of the candi- 
date, and that this was a fine opportunity of cutting down their expenses. 

Mr. Fam: I do not think we should consider the candidates in that respect; 
let us consider the central paying organization and forget about these others. 
For my part, my constituency covers considerably more than 6,000 square miles 
and I have no trouble whatever and very little expense. 

The CHatrman: Could we have a motion? 
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Mr. Purpy: I would like to see this put into effect. I think it would work to 
creat advantage. Of course, from a personal viewpoint in the last election owing 
to the wires being crossed, perhaps, there were several hours when I was rather 
on the grid myself because while I was assured that I was elected our opponents 
were just as sure that their man was elected. Events showed that their figures 
were wrong by about 200. The public were in suspense. There was one city 
in Nova Scotia which was in dispute for several hours. 


The CuarrMAN: Frequently mistakes arise. People get figures mixed. 


Mr. Heaps: It will be easy to have the same mistakes over the telephone; 
figures might be misunderstood over the telephone. 


Mr. McLean: I still think we are just about fifteen years behind in this; 
everything else has moved fast. When you consider the poll machinery and the 
- taking of the vote, I think this question of supplying information to the returning 
officers—information which is demanded all over the country immediately— 
should be considered. I think for a very moderate cost that the government 
should keep all their services up to date, thus keeping up with the more rapid 
communication and everything else. I think for the very moderate cost we might 
permit these people to send in these returns on election night. Remember it is 
easy to exaggerate the cost. In many ridings there will be no telephone charge 
even for a distance of, perhaps, fifteen or twenty miles out in the country. In my 
own case there would be quite a large number of polls where the poll telephone 
is connected without extra charge. I doubt very much whether there would be a 
charge in more than two-thirds of the polls at the outside, and I say that this is 
a service which the government might well pay. It is being done now, and it is 
being done by not only the candidates’ organizations but by the newspapers, and 
it is being done with great duplication of expense and considerable confusion. 
The telephone lines are all cluttered up and there is great difficulty in getting the 
information no matter what you do to provide for it. If this were adopted I 
think it would eliminate a great deal of the congestion on the line and I think 
the returns would be brought in much more quickly. There would be less cost, 
and I think this is a service that we should seriously consider giving. 


Mr. Fair: There is just part in the previous speaker’s suggestion I would 
agree with: I believe things are moving faster now. I think he will realize that 
we are moving far faster at the present time than we can pay for. 

Mr. McIntosu: What would be the approximate cost? Has the committee 
any idea of the cost of such a service? 

Mr. MacNicou: One hundred polls would average about— 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: $40 or $50 a riding. 

Mr. Purpy: In the city ridings there would be no such charge. 

Mr. Heaps: They would have the same right of phoning in. 

Mr. GuEen: You can estimate $50 a riding. 

Mr. Castonauay: Yes, about that amount. 

Mr. Guen: I do not think that in more than two-thirds of the one hundred 
polls in my riding there would be a charge. 

Mr. Ricarp: I believe every telephone charge would be charged up if this 
were put in force. 

Mr. Woon: I do not think any returning officer would have any authority to 
make any charges; they would come in from the telephone company. I do not 
see where there would be any abuse. 

Mr. Factor: There is a great deal to be said in favour of the amendment. 
It is the duty of the government to see that the results are obtained by the 
people, and irrespective of the personal consideration of the candidate, as 


speedily as possible. Can we not compromise in this and leave it to the chief 
{[Mr. Jules A. Castonguay.] 
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electoral officer to decide the ridings in which this amend; 

It has no application in the cities; we have no difficulty Seber ante ata 
but I can envision ridings throughout the Dominion where if this hintaan 
were put into effect it would render a great service to the public. Could we not 
leave it to the discretion of the chief electoral officer to ‘apply this section in 
those ridings where from his experience this would do good? : 


Mr. Guren: What is the service to the public? It is only a i 
¢ y accellerating tl 
knowledge of the result of the poll. We can wait until the next morning and + 
the newspaper and read it all. Why should the government have to pay for this 
service? I cannot see it at all. : ; 


Mr. Hears: Are there any complaints from anyone in regard to the present 
working of the act? Are there any complaints or any requests in this respect? 
_ Mr. McLean: There have been in the press of the country suggestions that 
this might be done by the press assuming the burden. Because of the demand in 
various centres the newspapers offices have put up bulletins on election night. 

Mr. Guten: The information is all broadcast. 

Mr. MacNicou: It adds to the cost of elections, and that is something we 
should try to avoid. ; 

Hon. Mr. Srewarr: I want to return to the point I raised, and that is that 
it is a check upon the result of the poll. I have read in some cases that when 
the ballot boxes reached the returning officers from some of our outlying places 
the results disclosed by the ballot boxes were not always those given out on the 
night of the election. As I say, it does not affect my constituency at all, but 
I have read in the reports of cases tried where, owing to the lack of any check 
or any announcement from the returning officer on the night of the election, the 
result of the polls on the final count was found to be very different. Sometimes 
there were more ballots in the boxes than there were voters on the list, and that 
sort of thing. It seems to me that if a statement were made by the returning 
officers on the night of the poll that it would be a check against any subsequent 
manipulation or any subsequent irregular proceedings. I think that is one of the 
strong points; but, as I say, it does not make any difference in my riding. 

' Mr. Heaps: Could we have information from members who represent rural 
constituencies as to how many polls on election day actually are delayed on 
account of lack of proper facilities for letting the results be known? 

Mr. McInrosu: I think Mr. Heaps may have in his mind what I was 
thinking of. If we are going to establish any compromise why could you not 
adopt a compromise in the rural ridings about which there has been some dis- 
cussion and in connection with which discretion could be used whereby just a 
number of polls—what we might call type polls—would be considered, and the 
larger sized centres would send in their returns without cost. 

The Cuairman: The amendment in a way infers that. The returning officer 
gives instructions to the deputy returning officers that they are to send forward 
that information to his office and in what manner they are to forward the returns. 
In my constituency there are quite a number of phones on the rural line which 
will cover a lot of polls; but as soon as you get away from the centre where the 
returning officer lives they are now in the habit of gathering a number of polls 
together and phoning them all in at the one time. With this amendment you 
would have a separate telephone for each poll. 

Mr. McLean: In answer to Mr. Heaps’ suggestion, my idea is that it is not 
so much a matter of delay in getting the returns in as it is a matter of duplication 
of agencies in getting the returns in. In the absence of a government agency 
for getting the returns in, until the returning officer has some way of sending 
them in, there are all sorts of other agencies working in a hurry to get the 
reports in with consequent congestion in the lines of communication and added 
expense. 
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The Cuamman: Answering Mr. Heaps, I have rather a scattered kind of 
constituency, and on the night of the last election we had returns from every 
poll but two. 

Mr. Heaps: On the same night. How long would that be after the poll had 
actually closed? 

The CuatrMAN: Oh, the polls closed at 6 o’clock, and we had all of these 
returns in by 10 o’clock, I think, possibly, at 10 o’clock more than that were 
still out, but that night we got them all with the exception of two. 

Mr. McCvaie: I think there is a confusion we are not foreseeing, and that is 
that if they are all phoning in to the returning officer every kind of organization 
will also be phoning in to that returning officer to get returns, and it will be 
impossible to get his phone, It will not be possible for candidates to get the 
returns from the returning officer, and the same duplication will still exist. 


The CuarrmMan: We can easily stop that. 

Mr. McCuaia: Suppose I were a candidate and wanted to get returns in a 
hurry it will not save trouble or expense because if I cannot get the result from 
the returning officer I am going to get the returns from each polling division. 

Mr, Guten: With regard to this duplication that Mr. McLean speaks of I 
might say that we spend money in election times for telephones and telegrams 
and get the benefit of it, and the organizations and the candidates are all willing 
to spend the money. Why should the government pay that expense? 

Mr. MacNicou: It comes easy and goes easy. 

The CuarrMaAn: I think the members have their minds made up now. Are 
you ready for the question? 

(Negatived). 

The CHatRMAN: There was another suggestion which I think might come 
in now possibly, and that is in connection with the returning officer paying the 
charges for the various polls. At the present time—and I suppose every one 
of you as members of parliament have had complaints from deputy returning 
officers and poll clerks and so on who acted in the election—they were not able 
to get their fees for months afterwards. I know that I have had complaints in 
every election, and I presume the same is true with you all. Now, the sugges- 
tion has been made—Mr. Castonguay and Mr. Butcher will explain the matter 
to you because they have been discussing the subject with the Auditor General’s 
department to see if there is not some quicker way of disposing of these costs 
and getting the cheques out— 

Mr. Castoneuay: In my report to the Speaker for the election of 1935 the 
following is stated; on page 12:— 


“Several complaints have been received from deputy returning officers, 
poll clerks, constables and landlords of polling stations with regard to the 
delay in the settlement of their accounts. All accounts relating to the 
holding of a Dominion election are taxed and paid by the Auditor General, 
pursuant to the provisions of Section 61 of the Act. I understand that 
these accounts are being paid in the order of their receipt, that is, first 
in, first paid. The settlement of these accounts requires the sending out 
of about 125,000 cheques. These cheques have been going out at the 
rate of about 1,200 to 1,500 per day, but even at that rate, it is not 
expected that the last of them will be sent out much before the first of 
March next. A situation of this kind should not exist. Election officers 
should be paid a short time after polling day. It should be directed in 
the statute that a system for the payment of election officers be adopted 
whereby accounts would be paid within a reasonable time after the 
election.” 

[Mr. Jules A. Castonguay.] 
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I discussed this matter with Mr. Butcher and the chairman of the committee 
last year, and I took the matter up with the Comptroller of the Treasury and 
the Auditor General, and we have decided to suggest the use of an election 
fees’ warrant. Blank warrants would be sent to the returning officers on 
requisitions made by them after polling day. If this method of payment were 
adopted, the deputy returning officers, poll clerks and landlords of polling booths 
whose fees are stated in the act and do not vary, would be paid within ten days 
after the final addition of the votes, when the ballot boxes have been checked up. 
At the last election five or six months elapsed before some of them were paid. | 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: Paid by whom? 

Mr. Castoucuay: Paid by election fees’ warrant through the returning 
officer, signed by myself, and sent to the returning officer with a certificate that 
this warrant is in payment of the services of the deputy returning officer, poll 
clerk or whatever he may be, and the warrant would not be paid until the poll 
clerk or deputy returning officer filled in the following endorsation:— 


“This warrant for Six Dollars ($6.00) is in payment of my services 


as deputy returning officer at Polling Station No ........ of the Electoral 
Dirswmidwor! 7A... at the Dominion Election held therein on the ...... 
dayaGh en ou: 19). 


I hereby certify that I have really and truly acted in the aforesaid 
capacity according to law.” 


| Mr. MacNicot: How many names are there? The deputy returning officer, 
_ the poll clerk and the constable? 

Mr. Castoneuay: The Auditor General took exception to paying the cons- 
tables by warrant. He wants to pay them as at present by cheque issued from 
his office. At the last election there were about 32,000 polling stations and in 
only about 10,000 cf those were constables appointed; so if you sent a warrant 

_ to the returning officer for a constable for each polling station he would probably 
see that a constable got it. 

Mr. McLean: By whom would the poll clerk be paid? Who would hand him 
his cheque? 

Mr. Castonguay: The warrant would be given to him by the returning 
officer. The returning officer would fill in the warrant, upon which the following 
appears: — 

“This warrant is issued in settlement of the fees of the above named 


OL 


person who acted as Deputy Returning Officer at Polling Station 


USOe ee ase bas in the after mentioned Electoral District, at the Dominion 
Blection held on the............ Hae ORM A ee. ce eee 19.. 

LOSS) 8 adage alle a a the eee a ies Oe 
tes OS a er 19 i 
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Returning Officer. 


Mr. McIntosu: Your name is attached to that receipt. 

Mr. Castoneuay: My signature would be printed on it. 

The Cramman: I think the negotiations you had with the Auditor General’s 
department might be explained. It seems there had been an objection at one 
time from the Auditor General’s department, but that has been obviated now by 
this system of making payments. 

Mr. Factor: Where would the returning officer get the cheques from? 

Mr. Castoncuay: The comptroller of the treasury suggested that the 
_ warrants should be sent to the returning officer on a requisition made by him, after 
~ polling day, when he knows exactly how many deputy returning officers, poll 
_ clerks and landlords of polling booths he has to pay. The warrants would be 


E 
* 
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kept in my office and, of course, subject to scrutiny by the Auditor General’s 
department and the Comptroller of the Treasury’s branch and they would be paid 
by the Auditor General. The Comptroller of the Treasury insists upon the 
warrants being sent out by a different office than by the office which is going to pay 
them. 

Mr. Guen: When the returning officer has requisitioned you the cheque comes 
to you and then goes to the returning officer, is that it? 

Mr. Casroneuay: Suppose the returning officer has one hundred deputies 
and one hundred poll clerks, and, of course, one hundred landlords; he sends 
me a requisition for the number of warrants for the payment of deputy returning 
officers, poll clerks and landlords of polling booths, after polling day — and the 
day of the final addition is always a few days after polling day — and when the 
final addition has been held, and the ballot boxes have been checked, and the 
returning officer is satisfied that the deputy returning officers have performed 
their duty in a satisfactory way, he then issues the warrants to the various 
election officers entitled to receive them. 

The CuatrMsn: Those are the fixed fees. 

Mr. Castoncuay: Yes, and the amount is printed in big type on the warrant. 
If this suggestion is adopted it will be stated in the instructions to the deputy 
returning officers when and how they are going to be paid, and, if a few days 
after that date, they have not received their warrants they should write to my 
office and we would then know if any warrants had been held up, and the return- 
ing officers would also be told that the settlement of their own accounts would not 
be made until two months after the election so as to give time for any complaint 
to reach us. 

The CuatrMan: If I may explain, I think these warrants should be passed 
upon. I see the words, “ Negotiable without charge at any chartered bank in 
Canada.” This warrant is sent to the official, whoever he may be. He is not 
able to get this cashed until he endorses it with his receipt and certificate. That is 
only sent out by the returning officer. The warrants do not leave the office here 
until the chief electoral officer has a report and request from the returning officer 
giving him a list of the officials entitled to receive them. 

Mr. Factor: Do I understand that this is like a negotiable cheque; that 
you can take this warrant and cash it in any bank? 

Mr. Castoneuay: It will be used as money. 

Mr. Facror: It is just a matter of taking this warrant and cashing it. 

Mr. Heaps: It is like social credit money. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: It seems to me we are getting into a lot of red tape 
in respect of the possible trouble and delay involved in the issue of these warrant 
cheques. We have the case of a returning officer who is entirely to blame for the 
delay in the issue of cheques to those entitled to them. He took the position 
he would not send in his accounts until he had everything correct, until he had 
everything checked, and he thought he had sent them all in at once. He found 
some of the accounts sent in were not correct. He had reduced them and got 
them in shape, and he did not send any in until he had them all complete. It 
seems to me if instructions were issued to the returning officer to, immediately 
after the election was held, get a list of those officials who should be paid and send 
it in and let the cheques go out from here, that you would probably be as far 
we in the payments in point of time as you would be by going through all this 
red tape. 

The CuarrMan: There has been a tremendous number of complaints in the 
past. I have had them myself. 


Hon. Mr. Srewart: We have all had them. 
[Mr. Jules A. Castonguay.] 
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Mr. McLean: I am afraid Mr. Stewart has been rather fortunate. I 
have a riding in mind as an illustration. The election was held in October, and 
in the month of April, I think it was, in the Auditor General’s office the acntnie 
had not been touched yet, they had not come to them, they did not know about 
any irregularities. I think this is a sensible thing. Surely it is simplicity itself. 
These services are set; they are printed right on the cheque; and why these 
cheques should not be sent to the returning officer to be handed out within a 
few weeks I cannot see. In regard to the election clerks’ and returning officers’ 
fees, which are not set definitely and have to be taxed and gone over, it is quite 
all right to have the office check them up, and they can expect to have some 
delay in getting their settlement; but the idea that there should be three or four 
months’ delay in paying a set fee for a deputy seems to me to be absurd. 

The CuHairmMan: The difficulty has been in the past that the Auditor Gen- 
eral’s department, apparently, goes through every item in connection with every 
detail and the whole thing is held up for months. I do not suppose they save 
$5 in a Dominion election by doing that. 

Mr. McLean: There cannot possibly be any irregularities in connection 
with this. 

Mr. Guzen: You have taken that up with the Auditor General’s department, 
and you are quite agreeable that this would expedite matters, are you? 

Mr. Castoneuay: I am sure that every returning officer would gladly do 
the work entailed by filling out the warrant, because the position of the return- 
ing officer is very awkward by reason of the long delay. Nearly every person 
who has had to wait more than three or four weeks is naturally suspicious that 
the returning officer has pocketed the money himself. The method of payment 
direct to deputy returning officers and poll clerks commenced in 1921. Prior to 
that the returning officer used to get a lump sum to pay all his election officers, 
and out of the 240 returning officers, in my experience, there have invariably 
been two or three who would grab the money and beat it; that is the reason why 
the Auditor General insisted upon paying the fees direct to the election officers. 

Mr. Guen: If Mr. Castonguay and the Auditor General are satisfied that 
this is an expeditious manner of handling these payments I suggest that we let 
them be the judges. 

The Cuatrman: The matter has been under discussion by the chief elec- 
toral officer, the Auditor General and the Comptroller of the Treasury, and they 
all agree that this is the most expeditious and possibly not the safest but as 
safe a way as is possible. 

Mr. Hears: Do you require an amendment to the act for that? 

Mr. CuarK: Does this provide for the payment of other bills besides the 
returning officer’s? 

The CHatrRMAN: No. 

Mr. CuarK: Is there any provision now to overcome the difficulties of the 
returning officer in sending in bills? My difficulty was that the returning officer 
kept the bills for a long time without sending them in. 

Mr. Castoneuay: There has to be some slight change in the act to put 
this in operation. 

Mr. Cuarx: Are the returning officers not appointed for life? 

Mr. Hears: Oh, no. 

Mr. CuarK: The returning officers are still in office. 

Mr. Guzen: No, no. 

Mr. CuarK: They are still in the Gazette. 


Mr. MacIntosH: I think they are gazetted. 
38550—9 
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Hon. Mr. Stewart: If we were to have a general election within a few 
months you would have that list, subject to change. 

Mr. CuarK: This has caused uncertainty as to what the situation will be. 
There is no election possible. 

The CuarrMAN: I think we are getting away from the subject under dis- 
cussion. I would like to dispose of this particular matter. The matter I have 
mentioned has to be considered, but we are dealing with two different matters. 

Mr. CrarKk: This plan of paying the deputies and poll clerks is good. 

Mr. Heaps: Is it necessary to have an amendment to the act to adopt this 
system? 

Mr. Castoneuay: Yes, a slight amendment would be necessary. 


Mr. Harry Burcuer, recalled. 


The Wirness: During last year I had a long interview with the Auditor | 


General, or rather with Mr. Stockton who had charge of election accounts, and 
he told me that the present system of paying election officers is very expensive 
indeed. He told me that first of all election accounts are sent to the Auditor 


General’s department where they are checked, then a requisition is drawn upon — 


the Comptroller of the Treasury, and the requisition is checked and re-checked. 
Then the requisition is forwarded to the Comptroller of the Treasury and he has 
the cheques made out; then the cheques are sent forward to the Auditor General’s 


office and again checked. The cheques are then enclosed in envelopes to be sent | 


forward to the election officials, and each envelope has to be checked as to the 


contents. All these various checkings have required an immense amount of work. © 
Mr. Stockton was opposed to the proposed system on the ground that there would 


be abuse of it in some cases. He told me that the suggestion had been made to 
him years ago; that he was opposed to it then, and he said, speaking to me last 


year, “I am still opposed to it.” I went to the Comptroller of the Treasury and | 


I talked the matter over with him at great, length, and he liked the idea, and said 
it would result in an immense saving in cost. 


Mr. Hears: What was the abuse that the Auditor General’s department 


were afraid of? 


The Wirness: Mr. Stockton was afraid that these cheques would get into 
the hands of people who were not entitled to them. 


Mr. Facror: The returning officer might hand them to a friend of his. 


The Wirness: Mr Stockton would not favourably consider a draft that was 
suggested, I believe, by Colonel Biggar, when he was chief electoral officer. 
The Comptroller of the Treasury was convinced that a very great saving in cost | 
would be effected by the adoption of his warrant. He pointed out the warrants — 
would be issued under careful supervision by the chief electoral officer and would 
be returned to the Auditor General’s office for payment, and that there would be 
but one checking necessary. The staff employed at present in checking election 
payments is a very large one. From the standpoint of economy, the Comptroller 
of the Treasury was under the impression it would be profitable to adopt the pro- 
posed system. I suggested to him that possibly it might be abused in certain cases, 


but he said that the abuses would be comparatively few, practically negligible, 


and that an enormous amount of cost would be saved. Mr. Stockton has been 
superseded and his successor, Mr. Conley, approves of the idea, I am informed. 
(Adopted.) 


The Cuarrman: At the last meeting an amendment was to be drawn to — 


provide a penalty for employers who interfere in any way with their employees’ 
voting. 
[Mr. Harry Butcher.] 


| 
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The Witness: The following is the suggested amendment. It wi 
form of a new subsection—section 47 (3) te ee a 


Any employer who, directly or indirectly refuses, or by intimidation 
undue influence, or in any other way, interferes with the granting, to any 
elector in his employ, of the additional hours for voting as in this section 
provided, is guilty of an illegal practice and of an offence against this act 
punishable on summary conviction as in this act provided. 


Mr. Cuark: Would it be regarded as intimidation if a cotton mill manager 
made the announcement that if his employees voted a certain way the factory 
would have to close? 

The Wirness: I judge that would be held to be intimidation. 

Mr. Hears: That is never done anyhow, is it? 

Mr. Factor: What is the penalty for a summary conviction? 

The Witness: I will read the penalty :— 

Any person, who is guilty of any non-indictable offence against this 
Act which is punishable on summary conviction, is liable to a fine not 
exceeding five hundred dollars and costs of prosecution or to imprisonment 
for a term not exceeding one year, with or without hard labour, or to both 
such fine and costs and such imprisonment, and if the fine and costs 
imposed are not paid forthwith, in case only a fine and costs are imposed, 
or are not paid before the expiration of the term of imprisonment imposed, 
in case imprisonment as well as fine and costs is imposed, to imprisonment 
with or without hard labour, for such term, or further term, as such fine 
and costs or either of them may remain unpaid, not exceeding three 
months. 

(Adopted. ) 

The CHarrmMAn: Now, we have to deal with the oath of an agent where he 
uses a transfer certificate. 

The Witness: That was suggested by suggestion No. 25:— 


“That no candidate’s agent should be allowed to vote on a transfer 
certificate until after the agent has subscribed the oath in Form 17 and 
that the transfer certificate’s oath Form 22 should be so worded as to 
state that this has been done and that the deponent is in fact, or has 
been acting as an agent for one of the candidates.” 


Mr. Factor: I thought we threw that out. 

The Witness: No. It was suggested that an amendment should be drawn. 
The proposed amendment to the act would be an amendment to section 34(4) :— 
“Every person so appointed agent, shall, before being allowed to vote 
by virtue of such certificate, take the oath in Form 22, and such oath 
shall be filed with the deputy returning officer at the polling station where 

the person taking it has voted.” And the oath would read:— 
, “I, the undersigned, make oath and say: That I am the person 


: described in the above certificate, that I am actually agent of 
that it is my intention to act In 


Insert name of candidate 


that capacity until the poll is closed, and that I have taken the oath 
of secrecy in Form 17 of this Act.” 
Mr. Factor: When does he have to make this oath? 
The Witness: Before he is permitted to vote. 
Mr. Factor: And the oath of secrecy, Form 17, is taken on his entry into 
the poli? 
38550—94 
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The Wirness: Yes, on his entry into’ the polling station. 

Hon. Mr. Srewart: Is the oath of qualification there? 

The CuarirMAN: The oath is: “That I will keep secret the names of the 
candidates for whom any of the voters at the polling station in the polling 
diviston, No.2 43. 2 marks: his ballotjpapenceid ee eee 4 

That is Form 17. 

Hon. Mr, Stewart: I have known cases where men without qualifications 
have been appointed agents in another place. 

The Cuarrman: There is form 22: “I am the person described in the above 
transfer certificate”. 

Hon. Mr. Srmwart: I thought he had to take the oath of qualification. 
That covers that he has not voted anywhere else. 

Mr. Castoneuay: He would naturally have to take that oath if requested 
to do so. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: Yes. Why not make it compulsory. 

The Cuaiman: I think there is something in that suggestion. 


Hon. Mr. Stewart: I do not want to say what my experience has been, but: 


I have known voters who were known to lack qualifications such as citizenship 
and things of that kind and who had been appointed an agent from another poll. 
Some of them have gone in and voted in their own poll and taken an agency and 
voted in another poll. 


The Cuarrman: I think we better hold that over and redraft it. 

Mr. Guten: One clause we have had showed where the agent says he intends 
to act as agent until the close of the poll. Suppose there are two agents there, 
as a rule both would have to take that oath and stay in the poll. 

The Wirness: Yes, it may be a little extreme, but I think it was intended 
to meet the case in which an elector is appointed as agent simply in order that 
he may record his vote at a poll other than the poll at his ordinary place of 
residence and leave immediately after. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: They ought to be bona fide agents. I remember in one 
of the other Election Acts that the agent who acted at any place other than the 
one in which he voted had to take the oath of qualification, and I think it is 
an excellent provision. 

Mr. Castoneuay: I think so too. 


Hon. Mr. Stewart: In one of the earlier acts, some years ago, that was a 
provision. 


The CuHatrman: Well, gentlemen, we will hold that over and have it re- 


drafted. The next item is section 16: “There should be polls in hospitals for — 


patients and staffs.’ The chief electoral officer draws my attention to the 
instructions that went out in 1930 which read as follows:— 


“Any hospital or like institution which at an election is likely to 
have a substantial number of inmates, qualified as voters in the electoral 
district but unable to leave the hospital to vote on polling day, should 
be set apart as a polling division by itself if, upon communication with 
the superintendent, it appears that it is possible and desirable to provide 
a polling station within the walls at. which the votes of the patients 
and the resident staff may be cast.” 


Mr. Heaps: It is discretionary now. 
The Cuarrman: Yes, with the chief electoral officer. 


Mr. Woop: In my locality you would likely have patients from four — 


7 


different constituencies. How could that be overcome? 
[Mr. Harry Butcher.] 
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The CHarrman: I do not know. 

Mr. Woop: This is more or less going to be discretionary. 

Mr. Gun: Is there any reason why you should change the act? 

Hon. Mr. Stewarr: This was intended for hospitals where there were a 
large number of soldiers permanently placed. 

Mr. Facror: Was a poll established at Christie street Hospital? 

Mr. Castoneuay: Yes, for several elections. 

Mr. Heaps: If the act is satisfactory as it is, I do not see any reason for 
changing it. 

Mr. Factor: I think the number of polls in regard to hospitals should be 
restricted; the environment of the hospital is such that too much political 
atmosphere should not be created. The way the act is drawn today leaving 
it to the chief electoral officer to decide where the poll should be established 
is wide enough. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Castonguay, in issuing further instructions in this 
regard, had the section worded in this way:— 


“Any hospital or like institution which at an election is likely to have 
a substantial number of inmates, qualified as voters in the polling division 
comprising the hospital itself.” 


Mr. Heaps: I do not think we can improve upon that, Mr. Chairman. I 
would say that we allow the clause to stand as it is. 

Mr. Woop: Would that mean that any ordinary general hospital in a city 
would be given the privilege of a poll in the discretion of the returning officer? 

Mr. Castoncuay: If there is a sufficient number of electors qualified in 
that polling division. 

Mr. Woop: In my neighbouring city the hospital has 220 beds and has a 
staff of maybe 300 people entitled to vote. 

Mr. Hears: But not in that polling district. 

Mr. Woop: That is it. 40 per cent of them would be in my riding, 40 
per cent are from Brantford, and the remaining 20 per cent would be from the 
adjoining constituency. 

Hon. Mr. Srewart: How many polls would be represented there—probably 
100 polls? 

. Mr. Woop: Would you make that a poll? 

The CHairman: This is really intended to cover a situation such as exists 
at Christie Street Hospital where they have inmates who are there continuously 
and are on the list in that division. 

Mr. McInrosu: They really all belong to the one polling district? 

Mr. Hears: There is another illustration I could mention. It might be 
considered advisable to have a poll in or near a hospital nurses’ home where 
there are two or three hundred nurses resident, and a large indoor staff. In 
this case I can see the desirability of having a poll, but so far as ordinary 
patients are concerned I think it is impossible. 

Mr. Factor: There is one institution I would like to see covered. In my 
riding there is an old folks home with about 120 patients. It is impossible for 
those old folks to go out. Some of them have tried. Would this relate to an 
institution of that kind? aes 

Mr. Castonquay: The section reads: “Any hospital or a like institution. 

Mr. Facror: If a recommendation came to you to establish a poll you 
- would have authority now to establish a poll there, would you? 
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Mr. Castoneuay: Yes, I would. 

Mr. McIntosuH: What is the situation as it now exists? Have many of 
those people voted in recent years? 

The Cuairman: Let us consider Christie Street Hospital as an instance. | 

Mr. Factor: I can tell the committee that at Christie Street Hospital there | 
was a considerable vote in relation to the number of patients in that hospital. | 
In other words, they exercised their franchise almost 100 per cent. 

Mr. Castoneuay: May I tell the committee that I have had many requests | 
to establish separate polls in various hospitals throughout Canada, but when I | 
explained to the applicants that the right of voting at hospitals is limited to | 
resident patients and permanent patients qualified to vote in the polling division 
comprising the hospital itself the request was invariably withdrawn. | 

Mr. Hears: They know in these hospitals that the inmates and patients | 
are entitled to vote, but they do not realize that in that hospital there may be 
100 different polling divisions represented. 

Mr. Woop: That is the point. 

The CratrmMAn: Suppose we had a motion in this form dealing with sug- 
gestion 16: “That the provisions contained in section 18 subsection F of the 
elections instructions in the 19380 publication be approved”? That would cover 
the situation. There is a little change there. We want to have it in such form 
that in drafting the act we will have this in mind. 

(Adopted). 

We now come to No. 21. Mr. Butcher has endeavoured to arrange these 
different suggestions so that we can take them up. For instance, there will be 
a number of them that will be dealt with after compulsory registration has 
been considered, and others after compulsory voting. No. 21 reads:— 


“That polling places shall be located primarily for the convenience 
of electors.” 


We have that now. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: That is supposed to be fundamental. 

(Adopted). 

The Cuairman: The next is 23: ‘That in rural electoral districts the land 
upon which the elector resides should be stated in the list.” 

Mr. Hears: I think that was turned down. I think it was negatived. 

The Werness: It was allowed to stand. 

Mr. Hears: Personally, I think it means a lot of work. 

Hon. Mr. Srewart: I move that it be rejected. It is impossible to get this 
accurately. 


Mr. McLean: The point is that what is suggested there was always the 
custom until the last election in making up the lists both in towns and out in 
the country. They always had a lot number. At the last election that was 
changed and the post office address was put in. I think it is a distinct 
advantage. 


Mr. Cuark: We do not have lot numbers in my constituency, 

The Cuarrman: The motion is that the suggestion be negatived. 

(Negatived). 

No, 24. “That all deputy returning officers, poll clerks and constables — 
should be under the control of the returning officer. That the returning officer 
alone should appoint these officers.” 

{Mr. Harry Butcher.] j 
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The WITNESS: As to the number of constables appointed, Mr. Castonguay 
informs me that in the 1935 general election 11,678 constables were appointed. 
The number of polling stations were 32,424. Therefore, in 20,746 polling stations 
the services of a constable were not deemed necessary. 

Mr. McLean: Have you figures covering the number of constables paid? 

The Witness: I presume that the number I have just stated is the number 
of constables paid. 

Mr. McLean: There were a large number of constables appointed and not 


_ paid both in 1930 and 1935. 


Mr. Casroneuay: This number is diminishing all the time. They are being 
paid gradually. 

Mr. McLean: Yes, but I am wondering if the figures that Mr. Butcher has 
given us for the number of constables appointed represents the number that 
have been paid? 

The Witness: The figures represent the number paid, 

Mr. McLran: That is not the number appointed, because there were large 
numbers of constables appointed, but the attitude was taken, and quite properly, 


that they ought not to have been appointed, and they did not pay them. 


Hon. Mr. Strwarr: Some of those were appointed by the deputy returning 
officer without authority. 

The CuarrMan: I do not understand the suggestion. I thought they were 
under the control of the returning officer. 

Mr. Facror: The first part is all right. It is in the act now. The returning 
officer controls the D.R.O’s. I am not so sure of the second part. 

The Witness: May I quote the provision of the statute dealing with 
constables :— 

“(1) Every returning officer, and every deputy returning officer, from 
the time he takes his oath of office until completion of the performance of 
his duties as such officer, shall be a conservator of the peace invested with 
all the powers appertaining to a justice of the peace, and he may 
(a) require the assistance of justices of the peace, constables or other per- 

sons present, to aid him in maintaining peace and good order at the 

election; and 

(b) on a requisition made in writing by any candidate, or by his agent, or 
by any two electors, swear in such special constables as he deems 
necessary; and 

(c) arrest or cause by verbal order to be arrested, and place or cause to be 
placed in the custody of any constables or other persons, any person 
disturbing the peace and good order at the election; and 

(d) cause such arrested person to be imprisoned under an order signed by 
him until an hour not later than the close of the poll.” 


Mr. Factor: As far as constables are concerned. 

The WitNEss: Yes. 

The Cuarrman: How can the returning officer appoint a constable? 

Hon. Mr. Srewart: ‘These are special constables. He cannot appoint the 
ordinary kind. 

The Cuarrman: If a constable is required at a poll in the event of some 
trouble taking place, the deputy returning officer has been able to swear in a 
constable. He could not get in touch with the returning officer on election day. 


Hon. Mr. Srewart: This section would remain as it is. 
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Mr. McLuan: These constables are not appointed under the circumstances 
you suggest. These constables are appointed by the deputies on the assumption 
that they are needed there to keep order. 

Mr. Cuark: Is the constable the door-keeper now? 

The Witness: Yes. 

The question of the appointment of poll clerks is also raised by this sugges- 
tion. Section 25 of the act reads as follows:— 

“Bach deputy returning officer shall, forthwith after his appoint- 
ment, appoint by writing under his hand, in form No. 12, a poll clerk, who 
before acting as such shall take the oath in form No. 13.” 


The deputy returning officer is appointed by the returning officer. 

Hon. Mr. Srewart: That does not touch the point. 

Mr. Castoneuay: According to the present procedure the poll clerks are 
appointed by the deputy returning officers and the constables are also appointed 
by the deputy. The suggestion now under consideration is that those two classes 
of election officers should 'be appointed by and should be under the control of 
the returning officer himself. 

Mr. McLean: Coming back to the constables again, I think the returning 


officer ought to appoint the constables. There are polls—not because of the | 
danger of disorder or violence, but because of the congestion—where there © 
ought to be someone in charge of the polling places, and I think in every riding © 


there are a few such places; and if the returning officer only were permitted to 
appoint the constable you would not have deputies here, there and all over, on 
the solicitation of some friend, appointing somebody as constable, and you 
would not have all the trouble arising in that connection. So far as poll clerks 
are concerned, I do not know whether it makes much difference. I do not see 
much objection to having the deputy appoint them. I think, however, that in 
so far as constables are concerned the returning officer and not the deputy 
returning officer ought to appoint the constable. 

Mr. Ricxarp: I think the returning officer will have just as many friends 
as the deputy. 


Mr. McLean: The returning officer necessarily would have to give reasons 


why the man should be paid. 

Mr. Hears: If you give the D.R.O. the right to appoint a constable at each 
poll there will be a constable at each poll. That is my experience of elections. 
' ieelon iis: Stewart: The poll clerk represents a point of difficulty, because 
in the case of illness or incapacity of the deputy returning officer the poll clerk 
must assume charge of the poll, therefore it is important that in all cases we 
should have a high type of man as poll clerk. Unfortunately, in some cases that 
is not true. I do not know whether this would get a better type than the other 
way. 

Mr. Heaps: You get the same type this way as the other way. 

Hon. Mr. Strwarr: Then you are no better off. 

The CuHatrman: Personally, I believe the suggestion is all right if you 
cut out the poll clerks. I would not like to see a change made in connection 


with the deputies appointing poll clerks. You are going to be subjected to a lot . 


of eriticism. 

Mr. McCuaic: There should be some restriction with regard to constables. 
The situation was ridiculous the last couple of elections. One would go to a 
small country village and find a constable there. I had occasion last year 
to look into a case where complaint was made that the constable had not been 

(Mr Harry Butcher.] 
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paid. It was about the smallest poll in the whole riding 7 
sae sp ing, and still they had a 
Mr. Rickarp: I had a case in my riding where they had to send for one 
of the provincial constables to come; there was not a constable appointed and 
we had to send for a provincial constable. 
The Cuairman: Are there any Irishmen in that poll? 
Mr. Rickarp: There are some. 


Mr. Heaps: As regards the constables I have seen at polling booths on 
election day—constables who have been appointed by the D.R.O—as a tule 
they have not been worth anything. They would never stop any disorder if there 
was disorder. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: They are just as likely to start it. 

Mr. Woop: Has not the deputy returning officer any power vested in him for 
keeping order? 

The Witness: Clause (a) really covers that point. The deputy returning 
officer has the power to require justices of the peace, constables and other 
persons present to aid him in maintaining peace and good order at the election. 

Mr. Woop: I suggest that we might eliminate the constable and let the 
civic authorities maintain order, and if anything were to happen invest the deputy 
with power to enlist anybody who is there, if necessary. 

The CuatrmMan: Gentlemen, I think we have to leave it in the power of the 
deputy returning officer to appoint a constable if it becomes necessary. 

Mr. Woop: Yes, if it becomes necessary. 

The CHAIRMAN: Take the case where a couple of fellows get a bottle of 
homebrew and start hanging around the poll. 

Mr. McLean: I think so too, and I think it should be made very clear 
in the instructions that he is to appoint a constable only in case of emergency. 

The CHarrMAN: How would it be if we negatived this suggestion and 
tightened up that section in the act? 

Mr. Heaps: May I ask you, if you are going to leave this, what you have 
done with item 22. 

The CuarrMan: We have not disposed of this yet. The motion is that we 
negative the suggestion and put the control under the returning officer. (Nega- 
tived.) 

Mr. Hears: Are you going to do anything about item 22? 

The CuarrMan: 22 will come after we have disposed of compulsory voting. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: It seems to me we could dispose of that right away. In 
my opinion it is an unreasonable suggestion. I do not think it should be an 
offence for me to have your card if I am going to get you out for the election, 
or anything of that kind, to identify you. In my opinion it goes too. far 
altogether. Under any circumstances a man leaves his card in the committee 
room. 

The CHarrMan: The suggestion says, “ Any postcard notice of polling place 
other than a card addressed to him personally.” 

Hon. Mr. Stzwart: I could have my wife’s card or my son’s card and take 
it down to the committee room and say, “ here, this is my address, the address 
of my son and my wife,” and leave the card there and arrange to get them up 
on polling day. 

Mr. Hears: It is done for a specific purpose, and not for the purpose of 
trying to prevent any honest person from casting a vote. — I have a definite 
illustration. There was a woman who went around collecting these postcards 
wherever she could get hold of them, and in certain cases, where she could not get 
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them, I know she offered so much for the postcard. And I go beyond that. I saw 
the postcards to my own knowledge, in some instances, used on election day for 
what is commonly called impersonation, because when a person who has a postcard 
in his possession goes to a poll to cast his vote and presents a postcard to the 
deputy returning officer, it is prima facie evidence of the right of that person to 
vote. Now, if that is done to a large extent it could affect the result on election 
easily. A person could go around and collect a large number of these postcards 
and then have some persons go and vote in the names of those to whom the 
postcards have been addressed. I think I mentioned previously that in my rid- 
ing during the last federal election a man was actually caught impersonating 
with a postcard in his possession. He came into the poll and handed the post- 
card to the D.R.O., demanding a vote in the name of the person on the postcard. 
After a little hesitation on the part of the D.R.O. and some cross-questioning the 
man admitted he was not the person but that the postcard was given to him 
by another individual to vote under that name. He was apprehended and came 
before the magistrate at Winnipeg and was sentenced, I believe, to either one 
or two year’s imprisonment. The sentence was made heavy for the reason that he 
refused to divulge the names of those who gave him the postcard because, 
naturally, it would get to the organization that was responsible for doing an 
illegal act. But it -was not an illegal act. My own idea is to make it an offence 
for any person to use such a postcard for purposes to which I have referred. 
This man got what was coming to him, but it is hard to catch them. This was the 
first man who had been caught. There should be something in the act that 
sans work as a deterrent to stop people going around and collecting these 
cards. 


Mr. McLean: Surely poll clerks with ordinary intelligence would not think 
of accepting those postcards. 


: te Mr. Stewart: The people are qualified to vote. There is no evidence 
at all. 


The Wirness: There are four suggestions relating to these notifications post- 
cards: No. 17 reads, “ Advising voters by card as to time and place of poll 
should be abandoned”; No. 22 reads, “That it should be an offence for any 
elector to be in possession of any postcard notice of polling place other than a 
card addressed to himself personally”; No. 49 reads, “ That notification post- 
cards should have a return address; ’”’ No. 61, “ That the notification card sent to 
each elector should have a line on the top reading as follows: ‘ present this card 
on the day of election to the deputy returning officer for identification ’.” 

Mr. McLean: No, no. 


__ Mr. Heaps: I do not mind it standing over because I know your difficulties 
with the question of compulsory voting; but with regard to these postcards I 
would like to see something go into the act to safeguard the honest electors. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: It is a difficulty that crops up in a few large cities where 
there is personation. In the average rural constituency or the small town there 
is no chance of anything of that kind occurring; and, therefore to make a 
provision which, after all, probably would not be effective in a few constituencies, 
and handicap and embarrass the rest seems to me not to be sound. 

The Cuatrman: The motion is that we negative the suggestion. 

(Negatived.) 

The CHarrMan: The next is: — 


“That no information as to the names and numbers of the electors 
who have voted should come out of the polling station during polling day. 
That any candidates’ agent who leaves the polling station must not be 
allowed to return. That only the candidate or the official agent be allowed 
to visit the polling stations on polling day.” 

[Mr. Harry Butcher.] 
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The WITNEss: May I point out that section 51 reads: “That candidates’ 
ee should be permitted by law to absent themselves at will from the polling 
station. 

The CHatrMan: This would be a rather stringent regulation. 

Mr. Heaps: What has been the abuse up to now? 

The Cuarrman: I have not heard of any. 

Mr. Heaps: If there has not been any abuse I do not think there should be 
any change. 

The Cuarrman: Mr. Heaps moves that the suggestion be negatived. 

Mr. Castoneuay: In that connection, I might say that the act might be 
clarified. The act is silent on that point, and because it is silent, I was asked 
many questions on that subject at the last election and in every instance, I replied 
that it could be done, I inferred from the fact that the act was silent, that it was 
all right to do so. I think the act should state distinctly that it can be done. 

(Negatived.) 

The Cuairman: Next is suggestion 51: ‘“ That candidates’ agents should be 
permitted by law to absent themselves at will from the polling stations.” 

Mr. Hears: What prevents them from doing it now? 

The CuHatrman: There is nothing in the act at all. 

Mr. Heaps: He may be compelled to go out. 

The CHARMAN: I cannot see any objection to it. 

Mr. Hears: I do not like to clutter up the act with a lot of must-nots and 
shall-nots and don’ts. 

The Cuarrman: It will clarify the matter if difficulties have arisen with the 
chief electoral officer in this connection. 

Mr. Heaps: I have known them to go out sometimes to get a bite to eat 
and go back. 

Mr. Castoneuay: The difficulty is that the law is not explicit, and there is 
always some person who takes the position that it is not permitted, and it leads 
to many arguments. I receive many telegrams on that point. 

Mr. Hears: If it is clarified it is all right. 

Mr. Woop: Is there some other section of the act that must draw attention 
to the fact that they cannot, or it would not be necessary to have this section put 
in? Why mention this at all? Why not let it be? These are free citizens and can 
go in and out. 

The CuatrMan: One of the difficulties is that you get some wise guy attend- 
ing at a poll and he is able to put up quite an argument, and possibly keep the 
man out. 

Mr. Hears: There is one point that occurs to me. If the man goes out he 
should have temporary relief so nobody could take his place. If you could have a 
man leaving and somebody taking his place you might have two or you might 
have four or’five men for one candidate. 

The Wrrness: There can be only two agents in the poll at any given time, 
representing the same candidate. 

Mr. Heaps: If he has business to leave, I think there should be some under- 
standing that he will come back. 

Hon. Mr. Srewarr: You cannot have more than two. 

Mr. Hnaps: If he goes out he should say that he is returning. 

The CHAIRMAN: There cannot be more than two there at any one time. 

Mr. Heaps: Suppose he is out for two or three hours and the committee room 


sends somebody else? 
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Mr. Woop: You would have to have a voucher from the returning officer. 

Mr. Hnmaps: I think he should be given temporary relief. 

The Cuarrman: I think that would be covered now, Mr. Heaps, by the way 
the law reads now. There are only two allowed there. The agent has to have 
proper authority to appear, and if one man, for any reason, has to be away for 
two or three hours it is only reasonable that someone should be able to relieve 
him. 

Mr. Hears: No. There are difficulties. 


Mr. McLean: Under the act now you are not permitted to have more than 
a total of two. 


The CuaiRMAN: No. You have one outside and one inside. 


Mr. McLean: If a man has to leave the poll nobody else may take his 
place under the act as it is now apart from the second man. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, just the second man. 


Mr. Hraprs: Is that correct? Suppose I had in a poll a scrutineer acting for 
me and at noon he said, “I want to leave now for three or four hours,” and 
suppose we have another man there in addition, could I substitute him for the 
man who is leaving? 


Mr. Castoncuay: Certainly. As long as you have not more than two 
agents. 


Mr. Heaps: That is where the difficulty comes in. I think if a man is 
leaving a poll and he is my agent and he wants to go out for an hour or two he 
should have temporary relief and he should not be substituted for. 


Mr. McLean: Do you mean that a man may have four agents in one poll? 


Mr. Casronauay: It often happens at the opening of the poll that a candidate 
is not represented and two electors undertake to represent him. Later on two 
other persons come along with the proper authorization of the candidate and 
they take the place of the other two. In such cases one might say that there are 
four agents representing that candidate. The provision of the Act on that 
subject reads as follows:— 


An appointed agent may arrive at any time during the day, and if an 
elector without an appointment has acted before his arrival, the latter 
loses his right to continue if the appointed agent desires to replace him. 
The written appointment of any agent for a candidate will be delivered up 
to the deputy returning officer and by him placed in the envelope provided 
for that purpose. 


Mr. Rickarp: If an inside scrutineer wants to be there for half a day you 
appoint another man to take the rest of the day. When the first man goes out at 
noon, the other man takes his place. 


The CHarrMAN: We have all done it. There is no express authority in the 
act. 


___Mr. Casroneuay: Yes, while there is no express authority, there is nothing 
in the act to the contrary. 


Mr. Heaps: All we are trying to do now is to deal with the temporary 
absence of an agent from the poll. 
The Witness: Section 43 (3) reads as follows:— 


No returning officer shall issue certificates under section 43 purporting 
to entitle more than two agents for any one candidate to vote at any given 
polling station, and no deputy returning officer shall permit more than two 


agents for any one candidate to vote at his polling station on certificates 
under section 43. 


[Mr. Harry Butcher.] 
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Mr. Hears: That does not cover it. 

The CuHatrmMan: The only question we are discussing is andi y 

- agents should be permitted to absent themselves from the eink a al 
_ Mr. Heaps: Why is there not a clause in the act? Could not that go out from 

Mr. Castonguay’s office? 

The CuHatrman: I have one concrete instance of where an agent was objected 
to and not allowed to appear in a polling station after he had gone out. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: That would be old law, and it still lingers in the minds 
of many of the older officials: if you come in in the morning you are fixed there 
for the rest of the day; and if you find an arbitrary returning officer who takes 
that position, you are in difficulty. 

The CuHarrmMan: This man could not refer to anything in the act that 
permitted him to come back and the deputy returning officer shut him out. 

Mr. McLean: I am not so sure it is not in the best interest of the orderly 
conducting of the vote. It is very easy to make a poll disorderly if you have an 
agent permitted to rush out and come in. I did not know that an agent was not 
permitted to go in and out of the poll. 

The Cuarrman: In most polls he goes in and out. 

Mr. McLean: Yes. The general impression was that he was not entitled to 
it, but the deputy permitted it, and he had behaved himself pretty well or he 
would have been refused the privilege. 

The CHatrMAN: Shall we leave the act as it is or give express authority? 

Mr. McLean: I do not think it would be advisable to give express authority 
for them to be running in and out of the poll. 

Hon. Mr. Srewart: If the act contained instructions and if in those in- 
structions a clause were inserted that the agent might with the permission of the 
returning officer or deputy returning officer leave from time to time, I wonder if 
that would cover it? It would make it law if there is some provision put in in 
the instructions and approved by the act. 

The Cuarrman: Could we have a motion to that effect directed to the chief 
electoral officer? 

Hon. Mr Stewart: Yes, to draft some sort of clause to cover the matter in 
those instructions. 

Mr. McInrosu: At that rate he could go in and out as often as he liked. 

The Cuarrman: No. I think the deputy returning officer in his discretion, 
could give leave. 

Mr. McLean: I think you would cause a great deal of trouble if you leave 
it to the deputy. 

Mr. Heaps: You would have to give a lot of discretion to the deputy. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: Oh, yes, certainly. 

Mr. Castoneuayr: The act is not definite at all. Section 34 which deals with 
the candidates’ agent reads as follows: — 

“Tn addition to the deputy returning officer and the poll clerk, the 
candidates, and their agents not exceeding two in number for each 
candidate in each polling station...” 

That is very indefinite with regard to the number of agents he may appoint for 
any one poll. 

Hon. Mr, Stewart: Those are people who are required to be present. 

Mr. Castoneuay: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: They are entitled to be absent. 

Mr. Castoncuay: The act is silent on that. 
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Mr. Cuarx: It should be confined to the same two, surely. 

Mr. Hraps: No. I would not go as far as that, although I prefer a reason- 
ably strict application. You might have one for half a day. 

Mr. Ricxarp: I do not think we should loosen this up so that these men can 
go out when they like. 

The CHarrMAN: How would it be if we have Mr. Castonguay and Mr. 
Butcher redraft that section to meet the objections they seem to have received 
in connection with it, and we will consider what they redraft. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: I think it would be all right to allow either one of those 
two to go in or out 

Mr. McLuan: I think the candidate should be limited to two candidates 
for the whole day. I did not know that more than that were allowed. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: You can get along with one if one has to go out. 

Mr. Castoneuay: Not more than two agents should be appointed in any case. 

(Stood over). 


The committee adjourned to meet Tuesday, February 28rd, at 11 o’clock a.m. 


House or Commons, Room 429, 
Turspay, February 23, 1937. 


The Special Committee on Elections and Franchise Acts met at 11 o'clock, 
Mr. Bothwell, the chairman, presided. 


The CHairman: Gentlemen, at a previous meeting we held over suggestions 
4 and 6. Last year Mr. Stevens had something to say about these two sugges- 
tions and we thought it advisable to hold them over until Mr. Stevens could be 
here. No. 4 reads:— 


A candidate’s expenses should be limited by law to a certain amount 
per head of the voting population of the constituency in which he is 
running. 


Hon. Mr. Srevens: Well, my own view is that they should be. 

The CuainmMan: Possibly you could elaborate that a little bit. We had a 
little discussion the other day. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: What shocks me, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, is this— 
and in anything I am saying now I am not reflecting upon any candidate or 
party because it applies to a number of different ridings and it affects different 
parties; so let us eliminate that feature of it and just stick to facts—it is well 
known that in some constituencies in the last election and other elections over 
$50,000 were spent on each candidate or on more than one candidate—put it 
that way so we will not be indulging in any reflections upon parties. Now, that, 
to my mind is a ghastly thing. It is not limited to one riding; there are a 
great number of ridings, or at least a number of ridings where that occurred. 
I know of one instance where a very prominent gentleman told me that his 
organization had spent $75,000. 

Mr. MacNicou: Mr. Cahan said that in parliament, you will remember. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: Yes, in parliament. Now, let us get this clear. I am 
not now reflecting upon any party or upon any particular individuals or any- 
thing of that kind, but I am saying that any democratic system, so called, that 
permits the expenditure of such huge sums as that has something radically wrong 
about it. We might as well face this fact, too: those who put up the money 
expect to get a return for it. Now, that again does not mean that it is to be 
done in some miserable bribing fashion, but it means that they are influenced 
when any interest that affects them comes to the front—that they are influenced 
because their contributions will ensure them receiving the treatment they desire 
to receive. Now, that is absolutely the negation of democracy. Of course, the 
law imposes some limitations now, but that is just a byword. My suggestion 
is that we should take that particular feature of the present law and put teeth 
into it. d 

The Cuarman: There are pretty good teeth in it now, but nobody lives 
up to it. 


Mr. Harry Butcuer, recalled. 


Mr. MacNicou: Perhaps Mr. Butcher can tell us something about the 
limitations in other states and countries. I have read the list myself, but I have 
not got it with me; that is the list of limitations in other countries. 
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The Wirness: Mr. Chairman, in Great Britain the expenses of a candidate 
are limited to sevenpence per elector in a county, fivepence per elector in a 
burough returning less than three members; and fourpence per elector in a 
burough returning three or more members. There are no three or more member 
buroughs at the present time, but I am quoting the law. 

In Australia the candidate in a senate election is limited to 250 pounds. 


The CuatrMAn: What does that mean; does that mean personal expense? 
The Wirness: Total expense. 
Mr. Parent: Total expense in running an election? 


The Wirnrss: Yes. Election to the House of Representatives, 100 pounds. 
Expenses are restricted to printing, advertising, publishing, issuing and dis- 
tributing addresses by the candidates, notices of meetings; (2) stationery, mes- 
sages, postage and telegrams; (3) committee rooms; (4) public meetings and 
halls therefore; (5) scrutineers. 


The CuarrMAN: 100 pounds, you say? 
The Witness: 100 pounds. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: I do not wish to make any boast, but you have spoken 
about 100 pounds or $500. That is very small, it is true, but I venture to say 
that in western Canada there are dozens and dozens of individuals who did 
not spend any more than that; and I know that in my own case at the last 
election our total expenses, as nearly as I can recall, were about $1,300. That 
is a very big riding. It can be done, and that is the point I am making. 

Mr. Jean: I do not think it can be done in large cities, because when we are 
holding meetings we have to pay for the halls in which we meet and we have to 
pay a certain amount of expense in connection with each meeting if we are going 
to have meetings in all sections of the constituency; therefore, it means a con- 
siderable amount. I can say from my own experience that I held about fifty 
meetings in my constituency and you can see what that means in the matter of 
expense for the renting of halls, the sending out of circulars and the advertising 
of the meeting. 

The Wirness: In the United States of America for federal elections, I have 
the following: a candidate for election as senator may spend $10,000, or 3 cents 
per vote cast for his office at the previous election, but the amount is not to 
exceed $25,000. 

Hon. Mr. Srevens: That is a much larger constituency. 


The Wirness: In the case of a candidate for election to congress he may 
spend $2,500 or 3 cents per vote cast for his office at the previous election, but 
the amount is not to exceed $5,000. But if the limitation placed by the state for 
state elections is lower, the lower rate prevails. 


In Ohio a representative for congress may spend on his election $2,000; in 
Montana and Oregon he may spend not more than 15 per cent of one year’s 
compensation for the office for which he is candidate, and $100 payment towards 
a common campaign pamphlet. 

In Wisconsin a candidate for senatorship may spend on his nomination 
$5,000 and on his election $2,500; candidates for representative may spend $1,750 
for nomination and $875 for election. In Massachusetts a candidate for senator- 
ship may spend for nomination $5,000 and for election $10,000; and for repre- 
sentative, for nomination $3,000 and for election $6,000. 

Mr. MacNicou: Are you referring now to state senators? 

The Wirness: No, these are federal senators. 

[Mr. Harry Butcher.] 
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In South Africa a candidate’s lawful expenses may include expenses in 
connection with:— : 
1 Central committee room and one committee room for each polling district 
1 Election agent and four sub-agents within the division. Z 
_2 Polling agents at each polling station. 

1 Clerk and one messenger for each polling station. 

Gasolene for motor vehicles used by or on behalf of a candidate to carry 
voters to and from the polls. ; 


But the total expenses (not including personal expenses) must not exceed:— 
Where the number of voters on the list of voters for the division does not 
exceed 5,000—500 pounds. 
Where the number of voters exceeds 5,000—an additional 5 pounds for every 
one hundred voters. 


The Cuairman: Is that supposed to include the costs of the election or are 
other individuals entitled to contribute to funds to pay for advertising and halls 
and such things? 

The Wirness: I imagine so. These are the candidate’s expense; nothing is 

stated about expenses incurred by other individuals. 

Mr. MacNicou: You said in respect to a representative for congress that 
the amount allowed is 3 cents. 

The Wirness: Per vote. 

Mr. MacNicou: Three cents per vote. 

The Wirness: Per vote vast at the previous election for the office as repre- 
sentative or senator as the case may be, but the amount must not in any case 
exceed $25,000 in the case of a senator or $5,000 in the case of a representative 
for congress. 

Mr. MacNicou: I am not entirely opposed to Mr. Stevens’ suggestion. 
Apparently, to-day the sky is the limit. I believe that the hon. Mr. Cahan when 
speaking in the House of Commons when the Election Act was going through 
the house—the present Election Act—my memory is not very clear—stated that 
his election had cost him—I cannot recall the sum but a large number of thou- 
sands of dollars. Whether his election return gave all that or not, I have no 
recollection. At present if a candidate is not careful, and if he does not refuse to 
pay scrutineers, as I do—I refuse to pay lots of electoral expenses which are paid 
elsewhere and in that way I have been able to keep my election expenses within 
what I can pay. I do not ask anybody else to put up anything. But there is 
some limitation needed. About what amount did you have in mind, Mr. Stevens? 

Hon. Mr. Srevens: I think it needs a great deal, shall I say, of consultation 

among ourselves. For example, let us take large cities like Montreal, Toronto, 
Winnipeg, Vancouver or Hamilton—cities of that kind—at election time owners 
of halls or large auditoriums usually hold up political parties. Practically there 
is a double charge made in some cities, and newspapers charge a double rate per 
line for advertising. There are reasons for this no doubt, but it is merely part 
of the piracy that occurs in connection with election expense; they know that 
funds come fairly easily in some instances and therefore, they want to get their 
share. 

Mr. Parent: They think they come easily. 

Hon. Mr. Srevens: Yes; and it has become a practice or a custom or a 
habit to charge exorbitant rates in election time. So while I recognize all that, I 
think if we had a limitation there would be a tendency to break away from these 
piratical customs and to deal with elections as they should be dealt with—as a 
great public service and a discharge of public duty. It was with that in mind 
that I suggested limitation. 
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For instance, in rural ridings the expenses might be very low because halls 
usually are rented very cheaply and committee rooms cost very little, but in 
the cities where they have to rent separate premises for committee rooms and 
have to rent huge halls that will hold 10,000 or 12,000 or 20,000 people, that 
calls for larger expenditures. 2 

Mr. MacNicou: With regard to the basis of some of the rates per voter, 
was it for voting or per number on the list? 

The CuairMan: Per voter at the previous election. 

Mr. MacNicot: Well, in the case of the riding I represent the vote at the 
last election was, approximately, a little less than 30,000; it might not have been 
over 28,000. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: The total vote cast? 

Mr. MacNicou: The total vote polled. At arate of 5 cents per voter—that 
was one of the rates you quoted— 

The Witness: Three cents in the United States. 

Mr. MacNicou: Three cents in the United States—that would make it $900. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: $9,000. 

The CHarrMAN: $900. 

Mr. MacNicou: At 5 cents it would make it $1,500. At 10 cents a voter 
it would make it $3,000. I could not expect to get off at less than that. 

The Wirness: I might direct your attention to the fact that in Great Britain 
a candidate is allowed to spend 14 cents per elector in the county and 10 cents 
per elector in a burough returning less than three members. 

Mr. Parent: I do not think it would be a good thing to put a value of 5 
cents on a vote; the electors might not be pleased to hear that we were quoting 
them at that price; but I believe if we could restrict the candidate to such 
expenditures as will involve having the right to have not more than one central 
committee, to do away with posters and to be limited to one or two addresses 
over the radio, to control the rates on the radio as well as for the press, and to 
limit candidates to a certain number of lines during the campaign—supposing a 
candidate was not allowed to have more than 300 or 500 lines and to be charged 
the minimum rate that the papers usually charge—that might be all right Mr. 


Stevens repeatedly pointed out that in some instances candidates have to pay — 
three or four times the rate of ordinary advertising just because there is an — 


election. There is also the matter of the control of these electoral sheets that 
come out at the time of the campaign. They go to a candidate and put him in 
this position that if he does not advertise in that kind of paper during the elec- 
tion—they are asking $200 or $300 for the advertisement—they will start a 


campaign against him, which is the equivalent of blackmail. I suggest, however, | 


that it would not be a good move to put a value of 3 cents or 5 cents on each 
vote. 


Mr. MacNricou: It is a matter of 3 cents or 5 cents in expense—the total © 
number of votes. For instance, a riding with 30,000 voters at 5 cents would be | 


limited to an expense of $1,500. 


F Mr. Parent: $1,500. Still that is equivalent to saying a vote is worth 
cents. 


The Cuarrman: No. Of course, you would have to pay certain expenses— 
the rent of halls out of that. 


Mr. MacNicou: I think Mr. Stevens’ suggestion has some merit. As to 


how it can be applied I do not know. The present act is fairly stringent if itis 


adhered to. I do not suppose it is adhered to definitely; but this particular 
clause, Mr. Chairman, might be left over for a final meeting, and in the meantime 
the members could think the subject over. 


[Mr. Harry Butcher.] 
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The Cuatrman: If we did fix any amount would it not be well for us to 
take the quota that is allotted to different constituencies—for instance, in the 
last redistribution it amounted to about 44,000—and work out a lump ‘sum on 
the basis of that quota. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: I wonder if I could ask Mr. Butcher to read that South 
African provision; it has appealed to me as rather strong. 


The Wirness: The candidate’s lawful expenses may include expenses in 
connection with: one central committee room and one committee room for each 
polling district; one election agent and four sub-agents within the division; two 
polling agents at each polling station; one clerk and one messenger for each 
polling station; gasoline for motor vehicles used by or on behalf of a candidate 
to carry voters to and from the polls. But the total expenses (not including 
personal expenses) must not exceed: where the number of voters on the list of 
voters for the division does not exceed 5,000—500 pounds; where the number 
of voters exceeds 5,000—addition 5 pounds for every 100 voters. 


Mr. MacNicou: That is too expensive for us in Canada. They dig gold out 
of the ground down there; we cannot. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: That is away below what most constituencies cost. 


Mr. MacNicou: Five hundred pounds for a hundred voters would mean 
twenty thousand dollars in my constituency. I would stay at home. 


Mr. Parent: There is one provision in the act which seems strange to me. 
I am now referring to the agent. He is the man who does all the dirty work, and 
is outside the control of the candidate. I believe that a candidate should have 
more to say in the direction of his campaign. 


Mr. Hears: Control of the dirty work. 


Mr. Parent: Yes, and stop it. We are not supposed to know what is going 
on behind us. Many things are done, subscriptions are received and we are not 
supposed to know anything about it. If we control that we can check it up, and 
in that way we can prevent certain things happening that have taken place in 
past campaigns. I can tell you of my own personal experience. I reduced 
expenses in my constituency by $33,000. That seems extraordinary— 

Mr. Haars: It certainly does. 

Mr. Parent: In my constituency it used to cost $45,000 to run an election. 
I said to my people, “if you take me for a darned fool, I am going to stay home. 
I am not going to spend that amount of money to be elected as a member of 
parliament; it is not worth it. I am going there to work for you, but I am not 
going to spend $40,000 to do it.” I pitched out the whole organization, and ran 
the election myself. I controlled it. I said, “you cannot do this and that.” 
Other members who were elected before me left everything to the agent, and 
did not bother about it. They used to have forty committee rooms. Every 
person who had a vacant room in his place would come to the agent and arrange 
to have it rented. Then they had clubs of bowlers and horse-shoe pitching. 
There were a hundred clubs that had to be paid $100 each to get their support. 
The member who preceded me was the Hon. Mr. Dupré, Solicitor General in the 
last cabinet. These men would get the same amount from each candidate. I 
am being very frank with you. I said, “do you take me for a sucker?” I told 
them that I was not going to do that, and that there would be no horse-shoe 
pitching clubs— Rex 

Hon. Mr. Srevens: If we had a little more open confession of that kind it 
would be a help. 

Mr. Parent: It is a type of blackmail, almost. We come here to work for 
our electors and the country. That is my view, and that is the reason I am here. 
I told them that I was not coming up here to give them jobs, but I would do my 
best, and if I could get jobs for them they would get them. I said that I was 
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not going to impose on my country experises that my country could not afford 
and that if they were not satisfied with me at the end of the five years I would 
go back home. My campaign was run on the philosophy that high tariff or low 
tariff was best for the country. There was no mud slinging at all in my con- 
stituency, and we cut the expense by $33,000. I did not even open the election 
laws. I ran my campaign and I told my men that I was going to run it. They 
said, “that is all right; we trust you.” And the fellows that came to me with 
a little room about four feet wide that used to rent for $25 and $50 received the 
reply that it was none of my business; that it did not interest me. Then, take 
the posters that are distributed around the city at an election time. I did not 
want any of them, as it is a very expensive form of advertising. The same 
applies to the high newspaper rates. When they came to me I told them that 
it was not worth it; that they would not get any money from me until they 
reduced their rates proportionately to that charged commercial houses. There 
is where I gained some little experience. If you indulge in advertising to any 
great extent it becomes a case of where one challenges the other and you get 
into a poker game, and as time goes on the stakes get higher. I am just giving 
you my experience, which is very limited, as Iam a young member. Mr. Stevens 
has had a much wider experience, and I want to endorse what he said. The law 
as it stands to-day puts you in the strange position of not knowing what your 
agent is doing. You give him a free hand and he runs up expenses that you 
know nothing about. When the election is over he comes and tells you that he 
did not want you to know such and such a thing because under the law you 
were not supposed to know it. He also says that he has a little account of some 
$600 or $700 which was incurred on behalf of some man who controlled some 
fifty voters in a certain part of the city, and he thought it was better to get him. 
These things are ridiculous. I have in mind an instance of a chap who was 
supposed to be a labour chief. He was paid $1,500 to make a speech for one of 
the candidates. The other candidate heard about it and told his man to go after 
him and pay him $2,500 not to speak. That is the fact. They paid the man, 
and he made two speeches for the chap that gave him $2,500. Then he goes to 
the mountains until the election is over, as the other party was looking for him 
to raise the ante. You get a lot of that blackmail business. If the candidate 
was allowed to intervene he could deal with matters of this kind. I believe this 
is one of the weakest sections of our law. The candidate is made to look like a 
saint and his agent is the devil. He can do nothing. I have not had much 
experience, as I am just a young member— 
Mr. MacNicou: You are a statesman. 


Mr. Parent: I am just giving you my viewpoint. I do not care, so far as 
my electors are concerned, because I told them all about it. As I said before, 
I have cut the expenses in my constituency by $33,000. I believe the question 
of the electoral agent should be thoroughly examined. I do not see why a man 
who runs as a candidate for parliament should not have his head on his shoulders 
and take charge of the organization work of his own constituency. 

The Cuairman: If it is the opinion of the committee that we should try 
to draft some clause in which there will be a limitation put on the expenses, it 
will mean the redrafting of section 62 and section 63 of the act. Under section 
62 of the act a candidate’s personal expenses are limited to $1,000. That is the 
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only limitation put on. The other expenses are incurred by the agent and paid — 


by him. 


Mr. Heaps: Mr. Chairman, is not this question the same as many other 
questions we are considering here? This question seems to be tied to some of 


the others, compulsory voting, ete. If we adopted compulsory voting would it 


not have a deterrent effect upon the amount the candidate would spend in an 
election? 


[Mr. Harry Butcher.] 
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The Cuairman: I think it would have some bearing; it seems to me we 
_ ean reasonably decide on the point as to whether or not we should have the 
_ limitation changed. If we decide that matter we shall then have to draft a 


section, and the amount to be decided on would be inserted later. 


Mr. Heaps: I am in favour of having a limitation on the amount expended 
by a candidate in an election. I quite agree with what my friend from Quebec 
has said. I believe that the spending of money is a vicious practice and I do not 
think it has the effect upon the elector that some people seem to think. I have 

run elections for less than $900, an election in which thousands and thousands 
were spent against me. Some have been more expensive than others, but even 
in the last election in which 28,000 people voted in my constituency, my own 
expenses ran something under $1,800. It was a very expensive election so far 
as I was concerned. There is no reason why a somewhat similar condition 
should not obtain in other constituencies. Personally I would favour having a 
maximum set to be spent by candidates, the amount of the maximum to be deter- 
mined after we have come to a decision as to whether we are going to have com- 
pulsory voting or not. 

Mr. McIntosu: These high amounts that are expended are mostly expended 
in Ontario and Quebec, ‘are they not—I do not know about the Maritimes. 


Mr. Huaps: I have seen them spent in the west as well. 


Mr. McIntosu: As far as I know these vast amounts are never spent in 
western constituencies. 


The CuarrMAN: You hear rumours of money spent in various places. 


; Mr. Heaps: I have seen amounts spent in the west, but not in comparison 
_ with the east. 


Mr. MacNicou: A lot depends on the election agent. In my riding I have a 
very capable man as election agent. He was honest; he had a keen grasp of busi- 
_ ness, and he made up his mind to act fairly. I had to coax him to act. I respected 
_ him because of his ability, and I will say that he looked after the election ex- 
_ penses just as if the money were his own. I am convinced that he cut down my 
expenses very matcrially. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Parent in his remarks put his 
finger on a point which is of great importance; that is, the question of the 
relationship of the election agent to the candidate. From long experience I can 
truthfully say that under oath I could not tell a court or this committee or par- 

_ liament what has been spent on elections, except the last election, in my behalf. 
It is done by the election agent. The candidate does not know a thing about it, 
and under our practice or custom that has grown up over the years dec capicees 
are not supposed to know anything about it. Mr. Parent was perfectly right 
about that point and it is a source of serious abuse. There is no doubt about 
that. It is a point that should be very seriously considered in our drafting of 
any amendments to the election act. It is not as simple as it sounds, the 
limiting of expenditure. I am quite aware of that. It is not by any means as 
simple as it sounds. You could put in the act the limitation of $5,000, or $2,500 
or something of that kind, and apparently the law would be observed whereas 
as a matter of fact it would not be observed, not any more than it is now. The 
step which we took in one of the revisions some years ago limiting personal expen- 
diture was very good, but it is just a joke because in his behalf either by ing 
election agent or by organizations that support the candidacy of the individual 

_ moneys are expended very lavishly in many instances, of which no account is 

given whatever. I think every member of parliament is in the same position as 

Iam. They can stand up and positively swear they had no knowledge of 
what was spent. They do not know; and as Mr. Parent very properly eave 

they are very often told it is not their business; that the less they know about 
it the better. 
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The CuarrMan: I should like to interject a question there. Take an isolated 
community where the electors get together and collect a little fund and spend 
the money. The candidate knows nothing about it; the election agent knows 
nothing about it. They collected the fund among themselves and opened a 
little committee room— 

Mr. McIntosu: That would not be considered. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: That does not amount to much. 

Mr. Parent: Of course, you can let it go. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: What we do know is this: in a very large number of 
ridings in this country, particularly in the urban ridings, large sums of money 
are actually expended and there is no record of it, no return of it and no acknowl- 
edgment of it. That is an abuse that I think we should attempt to eliminate . 
from the act if we can possibly do it. 

Mr. Cuarx: I do not understand Mr. Stevens’ references to the election 
agent and the candidate not knowing what he does. I think the candidate has to | 
sign and make a declaration of the expenses of the election agent. 

Mr. Gunn: Personal expenses. 

Mr. CxuarK: No, expenses of the election agent. The candidate must sign 
it, so he must know about it. He is required to sign it; it is the law. 

The Cuarrman: The candidate signs his own expenses. He makes a state- 
ment of that to his election agent, and his election agent then files that return | 
with the returning officer. | 

Mr. Crarx: And the candidate is required to state that he will have no more | 
expenses in connection with the election. | 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: All that is true, but it does not alter the situation. | 

Mr. Cuarx: If the election agent is following the law the expenses are 
limited, and the candidate is aware of it, because he has to sign it. There is 
one thing that I believe would put a limit upon the expenses, and that is this: | 
I think the candidate or the agent of the candidate on behalf of the candidate © 
ought not to receive any money from outside the electoral district. | 

Hon. Mr. Strvens: Hear, hear. 

Mr. CuarKk: It is more like a democracy for an electoral district to look 
after itself and not receive money from outside. I understand there has been 
money sent in from outside in many elections. It should not be. The district 
should look after itself. As far as the district is concerned, if there is no money 
sent from the outside the conditions would be different. The law as it is now 
is pretty strict. 

Mr. Gumn: How are you going to fix that? 

Mr. CiarK: You can make it an offence to get money from the outside. 

The Cuatrman: We shall deal with that particular question under clause 
6. The question we are dealing with now has to do with the limiting of a can- 
didate’s expenses, the total expenses of the election whether expended by an 
election agent or in any other way. 

Mr. MacNicou: I think I am in favour of limiting it, but I believe we 
should discuss it later on. 

_ Mr. Tureron: I do not think we should adopt this suggestion in the form 
in which it stands. As it stands it is limited to a certain amount per head of a ' 
voting population. : 

The Cuarrman: First of all let us decide whether a candidate’s total — 
expenses should be limited by law, and leave the other question as to the amount _ 
and how we arrive at the amount for further consideration. | 
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Mr. Turcnon: Before we agree to that I should like to ask a question of 
those who wish it. It is agreed that they shall be limited, but are we getting 


any place unless we agree on how the limiting will be done. As far as I am con- 


cerned I can stay here all session fighting against carrying out this suggestion 
as it stands because it is absolutely impossible of any equitable adjustment. 
The way constituencies in Canada are set up today, and they are going to be 
set up in this way for many years to come, you cannot apply any rule towards 
expenditures of money which is based upon the voting population or any other 
population, because of the large areas. If you look at the map of British Colum- 
bia you will see that Mr. Olof Hanson and I have about two-fifths of British 
Columbia in our two constituencies, while there are sixteen others. First you 
have the terrific cost of transportation; secondly, you have your scattered popu- 
lation. You have polls that are very, very small in number, but you must have 
polls there because of the area. You cannot say you are going to stop these 
people from voting. You might just as well say that as say you are going to 
try to make in equity any rearrangement of the financial transactions which 
will bring a relationship between the city riding, for instance, and a riding such 
as those two I have mentioned. There are others in British Columbia, there 
are some in Saskatchewan, there are some in Quebec, there are some in northern 
Ontario to which the same rule would apply. Now, if we are going to say, as 
a committee, that we are going to agree on a limit I think we ought to have 
in our minds some rule of thumb by which we are going to measure that 
limitation. It is not sufficient to say that we are going to limit unless we say 
whether we are going to limit it in this way or in some other way. The two 
suggestions go together. 

The CuarrMAN: There is another question which enters into it. You were 
not here earlier in the discussion and you did not hear: it depends to some extent 
on what we do in connection with compulsory registration and compulsory voting. 

Mr. Turceon: Let that stand until we reach these other matters. 

The CuarrMaNn: I think the committee are particularly opposed to these 
exorbitant expenses of $50,000 and $75,000 which confront some candidates in 
some of the constituencies. 

Mr. McInvosu: To be fair we must remember that this applies to a few 
constituencies only. We should not apply that as a principle all over Canada, 
because it is not applicable. 

Mr. Hears: I think something should be done to limit expenses. If there 
are a few exceptions I believe we could consider the exceptions, but we cannot 
legislate on exceptions. 

Mr. McInrosu: That is exactly what you are doing. 

Mr. Hears: No, we are not. In the last federal election in Winnipeg huge 
parties were given, and men and women attended these parties which were paid 
for by somebody. There were dances and other social functions. I will not 
say what else there was, but they were carried on on the eve of the election. I 
do not think it is fair to allow people to do that and get away with it at election 
time, and I believe something should be done to curb that kind of practice. If 
there were something in our act to limit the amount of expenditures and candi- 
dates and election agents were compelled to put in their expenditures that were 
incurred directly or indirectly, that might have some effect. I do not know, but 
I think it would indicate something. As I say, in the case of British Columbia 
there may be a few ridings, as there are a few in Manitoba, which take ae 
enormous territory. We have that situation in northern Manitoba. He saues 
make exceptions in those cases; but I think there ought to be a general rule. 

Mr. Turcxon: I feel the situation keenly, and I am going to speak frankly. 
The matter Mr. Heaps mentioned is something that is morally has ome “2 4 
something that this committee cannot deal with. Mr. Stevens and I discusses 
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the subject last year before this committee, and he mentioned the amount of 
money that is paid to workers in cities like Vancouver. Now, I was in charge 
of organization for the Liberal party in British Columbia for some years and Mr. 
Stevens was very high up in the Conservative party, and we knew then just as 
we know now that money was being expended in a way that was against the law. 
There is not any question about that. We both know also there is a great deal 
of the general fund that is expended in the city and not permitted to go to the 
outside districts, Mr. Stevens knows that. It is done by all parties. It was done 
by the C.C.F. at the last election, it was done by us and it was done by the 
Conservative party. When Mr. Stevens was a candidate in Vancouver city his 
organization had less trouble getting funds, I would venture to say, than they 
had when he was a candidate in east Kootenay; the same thing would apply 
to me if I were a candidate in Vancouver and outside. We are human in these 
things. You cannot settle them by law. Let us be honest. I am taking a strong 
stand on the limitation of expenses. I do not care how you limit them or what 
your limit is going to be so long as it is done in a manner that is going to give 
justice. We should not pass legislation that is going to make us look foolish in 
the eyes of practical men who are working elections. Our Election Act to-day 
is full of things that incur penalties. 

Mr. Heaps: How do they do it in South Africa or England, if you want to 
take those two instances? 

Mr. Turcron: In South Africa you will find that there has been just as much 
corruption as in Canada; and there is no use talking about England getting away 
from political corruption, because there has been just as much political corruption 
in England as in Canada and just as much in Canada as in England. We have 
a smaller population and we have not as much money to throw away on elections 
as they have in England. 

Mr. McInrosu: The campaign fund situation in Great Britain is much worse 
than ever existed in Canada. 

Mr. Turcron: There is no use saying that we are greater wolves than other 
people because we are not. We are just human beings, and we are all trying to 
do the best we can. Mr. Heaps spoke of somebody giving election parties at 
election time. How is this committee going to stop that? You cannot pass a 
law to stop it. If you really want to stop the pernicious influence of campaign 
funds you will have to do it in ways we have never discussed and you will have 
to make it absolutely illegal for concerns to give funds at any time to more than 
one political party. The big trouble, as Mr. Stevens knows, is that there are 
firms who wish to get contracts or something else and they keep feeding out 
funds to both political parties. Now, if you wish to do something to curb that 
pernicious effect why not suggest to parliament that it pass legislation which will 
require every political entity or party, large or small, to declare in the official 
Gazette in the country its official funds and make it a legal offence for any 
individual directly or indirectly to supply at any time during a period, say, of 
sIx years—so as to cover the whole term of a parliament—funds to more than 
one of the parties set out in that official list. Then you will at least bring to 
each party the funds of those people who are sentimentally attached to that party 
or who are willing to bet, if one wants to be vulgar, more on that party than 
on some other party. However, to permit the supplying of funds as at present 
and then to say that you are going to put a limit upon expenditures in each riding 
simply means that those candidates who are honest and who try to carry out 
the law are the ones who are going to suffer from lack of funds; because a man 
who is honest, who is going to try to carry that law out properly, will always 
pick an official agent upon whom he can reply and he will pick him with as much 
judgment as he would use in picking a man in business to whom he is going to 
give a power of attorney. That is what he is doing when he appoints his official 
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agent; he is liable to be ruined himself as a candidate because of something done 
by his official agent, if it is done and found out. There is nobody in this room 
who would give power of attorney to a man for the carrying out of some 
business transaction unless he had great confidence in him, and if you limit 
your expenses you will find that the candidates who are not willing to play 
are the ones who will have the benefit of the expenditure of the funds just ag 
they are being expended now. Those candidates—and I will include everybody 
in this room—those candidates who want to be truly honest and who pick 
_ their official agents in a proper manner and who act honestly themselves will 
find themselves short of money. 
Now, I am objecting to adopting the principle of limiting the amount of 
funds which may be used unless I have some knowledge of what is in the minds 
_ of the members of the committee generally as to how we are going to carry 
out the limitation. ; 
| Hon. Mr, Srevens: A portion of that comes under No. 6 which has not yet 
- been discussed. 


Mr. Turcron: Except that we are asked to make a blank judgment to limit 
expenses. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: All we are asking at the moment, I suggest, is that the 
committee should accept the general principle that there should be a limitation 
of the funds expended by a candidate. Before you came in it was suggested 
that at some later date that would be considered in conjunction with No, 6 
which has not yet been discussed, and with the question of agents, and that a 
draft should be made of a proposal to accomplish the objective. 

Mr. Guen: I agree to some extent with what Mr. Turgeon says, but not 

_ wholly. My experience with elections is that so far as the agent is concerned I 
_ personally appoint him, and I see that he is an entirely reliable man and I am 
perfectly satisfied that his return as given to me is 100 per cent correct. But 
what you do find is this: that the agent’s expenses, including his own personal 
_ expenses and the expenses for halls, etc., are, as a rule, entirely within the four 
corners of the act. What you also find is that the whole of the constituencies 
are covered from one end to the other and moneys are expended from a central 
committee. Now, the point that Mr. Turgeon is making is one that is difficult 
for me. How are you going to control the contributions that are given to an 
entity that sets itself up simply as an ad hoc committee for that particular 
election and disburses money throughout the constituency in the form of litera- 
ture, for the payment of voters, signs and all that kind of thing? I cannot see 
it myself. Someone has been talking about the old country. It is perfectly 
true that they have their funds and that similar things are done there, but I will 
say this from my knowledge of carrying on elections in the old country, that 
they are nearly 100 per cent correct as is possible. In the matter of scruti- 
neers, I can recall circumstances in the Clydebank in the election of 1895. We 
usually paid our scrutineers ten and sixpence for their services that day and 
supplied them also with their food, telling them that they must not vote. I recall 
quite vividly, one of my scrutineers telling me that one of the scrutineers had 
voted, and I cancelled his dinner right there and did not give him the ten and six 
afterwards. All the parties did the same thing. We have not got to that stage 
here. With regard to the control of moneys coming from certain people, it hap- 
pens that some of the parties have more money than, say, the C.C.F. and they 
are at that disability. If we can control these funds so that elections will be 
run on the basis they are entitled to be run, namely, that every man is entitled 
- to his vote and he shall record it as he pleases, we will be doing something. I 
do not see how that is going to be accomplished unless we make a stab along 
these lines: that every separate entity carrying on an election campaign within 
a county and created for the purpose of that election ought to be compelled to 
make an accounting for all moneys that are given to them and to account for all 
the expenses. 
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I think this discussion is quite worth while. It is a matter that has been 
looked at askance, and the very fine statement given by Mr. Parent this morning 
will, I think, as given through the press, show that this committee is really 
anxious to purify elections. However, Mr. MacNicol, I believe that this matter 
should not be decided now, that the issues are too big, and it might be well to 
form a sub-committee afterwards for the purpose of collaborating and analyzing 
the evidence, and report back. We have all heard the discussion to-day and 
we can leave the matter for the meantime and turn it over in our minds and come 
back with more or less concrete ideas. 


Mr. Turcron: What do you think of the suggestion I threw out: to make 
it illegal for any person, group or corporation to give funds to more than one 
party at the same time? 


The Cuarrman: I think we had better leave that until we come to para- 
graph 6. 

Mr. McLean: We all want to reduce election expenses, because the can- 
didate is the person who suffers; but it seems to me that we ought to try to 
devise ways and means of enforcing the laws on the statute books at present. 
If we as candidates and our agents and supporters were not breaking those laws 
at every election, the election expenses would be reduced by 75 per cent. What 
is the use of talking about putting laws on the statute book to regulate the cost 
of elections? The cost of elections is high now partly because we take false 
affidavits, our agents take false affidavits, transportation in the way of cars is 
paid for in many ridings, all sorts of things are done; we know they are done; 
but here is the trouble: I do not care if there are half a dozen candidates in the 
riding, they all know that these things are done, and not one in any party and 
not one of their supporters raises a finger to try to see that the law is enforced. 
Now, is it not ridiculous to talk about putting more laws on the statute books 
when nobody in any part of the country is making any attempt whatever to 
enforce the laws which are on the statute books. 


Mr. MacNicout: Don’t make it 100 per cent. I refuse positively to pay for 
gasoline and cars. 


Mr. McIntosH: According to Mr. McLean’s viewpoint, this is a matter of 
education, not compulsion. 


Mr. McLuan: I do say that there is some way of making effective the laws 
which are on the statute book now. For instance, how many candidates in their 
return to the government publish all the contributions and the sources of all 
contributions? 


Mr. MacNicou: I have none to publish. 


Mr. McLean: It is not done. We all know it is not done. Nobody is trying 
to stop it. The ones who are objecting most to these expenditures in ridings, the 
candidates, are not trying to stop it. It seems to me that if we were sincere, 
when we see a flagrant breach of the election law we would protest, we would 
send the agent to prison, we would send the candidate to prison or disqualify 
him; at least, we would show some sign of endeavouring to make these laws 
effective; but as it is not a thing is being done, as far as I can see, to enforce the 
regulations that are on the books now. If, under the circumstances, we added 
more laws and more regulations we would be making ourselves a little more 
ridiculous. I can just fancy taking ten or fifteen men from each riding—men 
who are involved in elections—and having them listen to our discussion this 
morning; I think they would laugh at us; they would doubt our sincerity: 
and they would know that we and they are making no attempt whatever to 
enforce the laws we have. Although everybody is sincere in trying to devise ways 
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and means of reducing election expenses, I do think that we ought to start making 
a genuine, serious attempt to devise ways and means of enforcing the regulations 


_ that are on the statute books now. There are some very good regulations if they 


are really enforced and penalties inflicted. 


Mr. JEAN: I do not think we can accept the suggestion as it stands. It is 
impossible to set the amount of expenses of a candidate in one constituency and 
in another on the same basis; but if you really want to limit the expense of 
elections there is only one way and it is to state what should be permitted and 
what could be done by candidates in an election. To-day we have some regu- 
lations in the law, but we do not know exactly what is permitted and what is not 
permitted. For instance, there is the question of hiring automobiles on election 
day. There is some doubt whether that can be done, but everybody is doing it. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: Everybody is not doing it. 


Mr. MacNicou: I cannot stand for the statement that everybody is doing it. 
I do not do it and I will not consent to it. 


Mr. JEAN: You may not do that, but even if the automobiles are given to 
you free you have to pay for the gas and the driver. 


Hon. Mr. Stewart: Oh, no. 


Mr. Jean: Let us be frank. Let us know what is permitted to be done, and 
let us pay for that if we have to pay. If we can get it free, so much the better 
for the candidate. The sinister effect is there if it is put in the statute. There is 
the provision for disqualification of any individual who does something which is 
not permitted. That is the only section, but there is confiscation of the election 
on that ground if it is done by some other party. If that were made clear the 
law would be all right; but you cannot limit the expenses to the same amount in 
the large constituencies, and in urban constituencies and in rural constituencies. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: We did not suggest that. 

Mr. Jean: If we are going to stay within the law as to what can be done— 
we can make speeches, we can have committee rooms, we can send circulars to 
our electors by mail, we can hire automobiles or we cannot hire them; but if it is 
not stated in the statute that we can do certain things it makes it difficult. 

The CuHarrman: Gentlemen, the motion is that a candidate’s total expenses 
should be limited by law. That is the general principle, leaving the amount and 
how it is to be arrived at for further consideration. 

Mr Turceon: I must oppose that motion until we have some idea as to what 
we are to be limited. I agree with Mr. Jean that the only practical way to 
limit expenses is by setting out the items for which expenditures may be made; 
but just to state a limit, I must disagree with that resolution until we are able 
to discuss it intelligently I suggest that we allow this matter to stand over 

The CuHatrman: Are you moving that as an amendment? 

Mr TurcEon: Yes, I am moving that as an amendment: that the whole 
question be held over until we have discussed everything that is relevant—all 
suggestions that are relevant 

_ Mr. McCvuaie: Would not the limiting of some of the constituencies meet 
your suggestion? 

Mr. Turcron: Not even that. We have to consider the question with 
equity. With regard to workers being paid, workers are paid, and in the cities 
they vote. In some of the cities they form the backbone of the organization. I 
am absolutely ready to have any penalty you want to make it impossible for 


_ workers to vote if they are paid. I do not care what your penalty is. But I am 


: 


objecting as a reasonable man to the passing of a resolution which says that we 
are going to limit expenses until we know how and in what general way we are 
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going to limit them. As Mr. Jean points out, if we are going to limit expenses 
we are going to limit expenses by the imposition of sanctions; we are going to 
limit expenses to those sanctions which are now or will hereafter be precisely 
permitted to be done under the act; but simply to say that we are going to limit 
expenses is as much as to say that we are going to enjoy the winter or going for 
a swim. It does not mean anything. I move in amendment that we let this 
matter stand over until we are discussing some other suggestions that are relevant 
to the whole question of expenditures. 

The CuarrMAn: I think the discussion this morning has been very interest- 
ing, and it gives us something to think about. The disposition of the committee 
is not to vote upon the suggestion at this time. The motion is that we adopt the 
resolution that a candidate’s total expenses should be limited by law; the 
amendment is that the matter be held over for further consideration. 


(Stood over.) 


The next suggestion is No. 6, and it is along similar lines. It might be well 
to have some discussion on it. It reads as follows:— 


Contribution from powerful corporations should be curbed— 
(a) there should be publication of all subscriptions received. 


Mr. Hears: What do you call powerful corporations? 

Mr. Guen: The C.C.F. 

Mr. Hears: It might be trade union business. 

Mr. Gurn: Surely. 

Mr. MacNicou: Would Mr. Butcher read the law in connection with it 
now? 

The Witness: In our 1925 Election Act there was a provision something like 
this, but it is not in our 1935 Act. In 1925 the Act read as follows:— 


9. No unincorporated company or association and no incorporated 
company or association other than one incorporated for political purposes 
alone shall, directly or indirectly, contribute, loan, advance, pay, or 
promise or offer to pay any money or its equivalent to, or for, or in aid of, 
any candidate at an election, or to, or for, or in aid of, any political party, 
committee, or association, or to or for, or in aid of, any company incor- 
porated for political purposes, or to, or for, or in furtherance of, any 
political purpose whatever, or for the indemnification or reimbursement 
of any person for moneys so used. 

2. Every director, shareholder, officer, attorney, or agent of any 
company or association violating the provisions of this section, or who aids, 
abets, advises, or takes part in any such violation, and every person who 
asks or knowingly receives any money or its equivalent in violation of the 
provisions of this section, is guilty of an indictable offence against this 
act punishable as in this Act provided. 


Mr. Turceon: When was that taken out? 

Mr. Castoneuay: It was taken out in 1930. 

Mr. Farr: May I say this: if you adopt No. 6 we will not have so much 
trouble with No. 4 because if the money is not contributed by corporations 
the candidates will not have it to spend. I think if you look around, even in 
eastern or western Canada, you will find that the individuals do not contribute 
to any very material extent, but you will find that quite a lot of the contribu- 
tions come from corporations. In my case, I am a new member of a new party. 
I had no corporation contributions, and my election was run at far below $500. 
I got here and I am here in the interests of the people of the constituency and 
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the province as a whole. I do not feel that I have got to bow to any lobbyist 
who may come here. I do not feel that I have to give him any favours because 
he has not given me any favours. I think until the time that most of us come 
to that principle we are going to have the conditions which exist and perhaps 
something worse than we have them to-day. Somebody a few days ago made a 
joke here concerning social credit. I stand wholeheartedly for the principles 
of social credit and against our present election and political set-up. 

Mr. McLean: I do not know where the last speaker got his information 
with regard to contributions for elections in Ontario, but I for one, as a member 
_ from Ontario, am not going to stand for any member from any province stating 
_ that the contributions toward members in this province come from corporations 
and not from individuals. 

Mr. Farr: I did not mention Ontario. 


Mr. McLean: The member who has spoken has seen fit either from his 
: knowledge or from his ignorance to state the source of our contributions in 
Ontario and classed them with sources of contributions in other places, and 
because from my knowledge he is wrong— 


Mr. Heaps: He is not. It came out in investigations in the house that huge 
corporations did go to the Liberal party with campaign funds—very powerful 
- corporations. 
Mr. McLean: He stated that contributions did not come from individuals. 
_ In my riding contributions all came from individuals, and I think I know many 
other constituencies where that is true also. 
Mr. Heaps: It is common knowledge. It came out in public hearings and 
_ was introduced in parliament a few years ago, that huge amounts of funds 
_ running into hundreds of thousands of dollars were computed for election pur- 
poses. Maybe it did not happen in his constituency, as the honourable member 
_has said, but his constituency was not singled out by Mr. Fair. He did not 
single out any constituency, but he did state in a general way that these funds 
were possibly handed out to the different parties. I do not think anyone needs 
_ to contradict that statement. I think it is the general desire to abolish the 
source of these contributions. It is generally accepted by all parties that these 
_ funds are given. 
. The Cuarrman: We can go further. I believe it was your leader, Mr. 
Woodsworth, who moved for a change in the act to allow labour unions to con- 
tribute. 
Mr. Heaps: He did. It was done unwittingly at the time. 
An Hon. Memper: Did he do it for the purpose of allowing the powerful 
- corporations to contribute to the old parties? 
The Cuarrman: If I remember his explanation, it was that if one corporation 
_ contributed then labour unions and so forth should be allowed to. 

Mr. Hears: I am not going to talk about 1930, but I do not think it is well 
for a member to get up in this committee and accuse another member of ignorance 
or certain other things when the fact is that every member of this committee 

should know or does know that we had contributions running to two-thirds of a 
million by one corporation for the Liberal party. That is a fact. It came out 
in an investigation under sworn evidence did it not? What is the use of saying 
that these funds are not being given. Stop them. We should get together in this 
committee and see if we can make an act against these things. 
Mr. Fam: I do not know whether the gentleman who spoke understood me. 
I did not single out his constituency or Ontario. I did not say that. corporations 
in Ontario contributed to those funds. I did say that corporations contributed 
more in a general way than individuals, and I stay with that statement; and I 
have the word, if I want to expose the name of the member, of a man who coming 
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to the session a year ago told me of a ‘certain amount that was spent in his 
constituency by him out of funds. I may say that I have not been in the 
social credit party all my life time. I have been in the west for twenty-three 
years, but I had never been in politics actively until the social credit party was 
formed. I was affiliated with some of the other parties years ago when I did 
not know any better, but I will say that I have a definite opinion from that time 
that the things I have stated happened. I do not wish to withdraw, and I do not 
wish to plead ignorance or anything of that kind. 

The CHarrMAN: Gentlemen, I would like to say a word here. I think, 
possibly, unintentionally Mr. Fair may have made a,statement that would tend 
to cast aspersion on certain members with regard to contributions. 

Mr. Farr: I did not do anything of the kind. 

The CuairmaNn: I want to explain this, that so far as my own constituency 
is concerned, every person who contributed anything to the election, so far as I 
know or the official agent knew, had his name published, and if there was any 
corporation—I do not know whether there was or not but I do know that there 
were a number of individuals—everything that came into that constituency that 
was used—and I ran four elections—was published, so far as I know. I know, 
speaking for Saskatchewan, that individuals do contribute to elections; and in 
my own particular case, much more so than any corporation. 

Mr. WrERMENLINGER: I think we all agree that certain things should be 
stopped, but we all agree that sometimes bad weather is not very good but it is 
hard to stop it. Probably we should start the other way and see if we can stop 
these corporations from subscribing money. Would any candidate refuse money 
to carry on his election when somebody offers him money? The same difficulty 
arises as before when we were discussing the matter of expenses in an election. 
We should try first to see how we can stop the powerful companies or cor- 
porations or individuals from subscribing money. If there is no possible way of 
stopping them, we are wasting our time in talking about it. Probably there are 
some few that could be stopped and we should start from that point and see how 
we can proceed if we wish to stop a corporation from subscribing money or to 
stop an individual from subscribing money. If there is no way of stopping these 
people, there is nothing to be done. 

Mr. Turcron: I made a suggestion which was out of place on the other item, 
and that was that we should consider the proposal to make it illegal for any indi- 
vidual, firm or corporation—call it what you like—to contribute funds during any 
extended period of years to more than one political party. I do not mean one poli- 
tical candidate or one political party; I am throwing it out as a suggestion. I am 
talking from practical experience, and human ingenuity is too strong to stop the 
things we are talking about no matter how tight we make the laws. The only way 


in which we can stop an abuse such as the loose scattering of funds, is to make it — 


impossible legally. It cannot be made impossible; but make it impossible 
legally for the same interests to contribute funds to more than one party over 
a period that would cover the whole period of election activities. I do not 
know whether the committee is prepared to go that far or not, but if we 
are not prepared to go that far then, all we can do in connection with political 
expenses and contributions is to become oratorical. The act is full of penalties 
now, and I do not know of any other things we can put in the act. We might 
put back the part taken out in 1930. I doubt if that would do much good, 
because if those interested in elections are now covering up expenses, as the 
implication is, then they would cover up expenses with that section re-enacted 
just as they are doing with that section out; but if you want to clean up the 
matter of political contributions you have to stop them as far as you can, except 
for persons who for one or many reasons are interested in the success of & 
party, and stop those contributions from persons or groups who are interested 
[Mr. Harry Butcher.] 
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in being on the inside of a party, whichever party happens to win. I am speak- 


place in any other way. I do not know whether the committee sete 
go that far or not, but for the purpose of bringing the matter to a discussion I 
will move that we consider the possibility of taking such legal measures as 
may be necessary to limit contributions from any group to more than any 
one political entity during a period of, say, six years. 

Mr. McLean: I do not know why that regulation was taken out of the 
act in 1930. I think it ought to go back in, but it will not be enough just to 
put it back in. We should make these things effective. According to the act 
as it 1s, correct returns are supposed to be made for all contributions. Surely 
we can devise some means of seeing that that is done, and if we do we have 


_ gone a long way toward removing that abuse. If the candidate and his agent 


are compelled to make return from the corporations and individuals from 
whom they get money, we should see that that is done. We have heard a great 
deal about contributions from corporations, ‘and it is generally understood that 
there are such contributions. A great many impressions are formed because 
people speak in a general way. I think the corporations ought to be prohibited 
from contributing at all, because it is not the voting body. Any individual 


_ has a right to vote for any principle or candidate or party, and he has a perfect 


right, as long ‘as he keeps within the law, to do all he can to support that prin- 
ciple; but the corporation has not that object at all; the corporation is not a 


voting body. If anybody is permitted to contribute, the individual should be 


permitted. 

Mr. Gurn: Suppose a corporation is very interested in a particular piece 
of legislation and: it spends its money, not by giving contributions to a party, 
but by flooding the country with literature; how are you going to stop that? 

Mr. McLean: I do not know how you are going to prohibit it. 

Mr. Gun: Is there any reason why you should prohibit it? 

Mr. McLean: If you can do it; but I say you should make effective the 
laws on the statute books. 

Mr. Guren: If people wish to use the method of printing for their own 
viewpoint, is there any reason why they should be prevented? 

Mr. McLean: That is rather a fine point, and I do not want to go into it; 
but so far as an election candidate is concerned a corporation is in a different 
position altogether from an individual. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: Why? 

Mr. McLean: Because the individual is a voting body and the corpora- 
tion is not. 

Mr. MacNicou: If a corporation wants to make a contribution, one of the 
directors or one of the officials of the office could make a subscription of $1,000 
to a campaign fund and could later be reimbursed by the corporation. How are 
you going to prevent that? 

Mr. McLean: That is another way of getting around the law. We should 
direct ourselves to making these regulations effective, which we are not doing 
now. I think the candidate is the one who is suffering. After all, there are 
some parties that have not the funds available. I think the candidates for those 
parties are lucky. I do not think that the expenditure of those large sums of 
money is helpful, and I think we will all be very glad if ways and means could 
be devised to keep our election expenses down. 

Mr. McInrosu: In regard to contributions from individuals or corporations, 
I do not think we could possibly stop contributions from individuals; I do not 
think it would be wise to do so. The same thing applies to corporations. The 
preposterous idea of trying to broadcast the conception that all corporations are 
rotten or corrupt and desire to influence elections 1s wrong. I do not believe 
that is true, and from what I have seen of public life it is not true. 
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My friend here (Mr. Fair) made a suggestion with regard to lobbying. Now, 
I have been in the House of Commons longer than he has and, I know many of 
the corporations in Canada; I have been all over this country, and I have studied 
election and other problems fully; and I can say truthfully that since coming 
into the House of Commons there has been no attempt to lobby me on anything. 
There is something more I could say: there has been no attempt in any way 
made to tell me how to vote since I have come to the House of Commons. 
Furthermore, I would like to see the man who would attempt to coerce me into 
a method of voting that I did not wish to adopt. 

When we come to the subject of contributions from individuals and cor- 
porations, I think those contributions from corporations and individuals fall into 
insignificance compared with the role played by this gentleman’s party in the 
last election when their candidates went out one by one in Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan—and I represent a border constituency and know what was done— 
and promised every person who would vote for them $25 a month. Now, Mr. 
Chairman, that is the worst type of corruption and political crookery. 

The CuairmMan: Gentlemen, I think we are getting away from the subject. 

Mr. McIntosH: I wanted to put my statement on record. 

Mr. Farr: And I want to put something else on record. In the provincial 
election a candidate belonging to the same party as the hon. gentleman who has 
taken his seat went out with a promise of $45 a month to be paid by the federal 
government. What do you think of that? 

The CuarrMAN: Order, gentlemen. I will have to call you to order in con- 
nection with this. We are discussing a different question altogether, and I am 
not going to allow the committee to get into these personalities as to elections 
and what was stated at them We have to confine ourselves to the question under 
discussion that contributions from powerful corporations should be curbed and 
that there should be publication of all subscriptions received. 

Mr. Farr: I want to reply to a charge made against my colleagues in the 
province of Alberta. Here is one right here who never promised $25 a month 
or any other dividend. 

The CuarrMan: Now, please leave it at that, because I am not going to allow 
this discussion. 

Mr. Farr: I wish this discussion had been checked up before it got to where 
it did because I have not had my right to reply to it. 

Mr. McIntosH: As far as the provincial party in Alberta is concerned, I do 
not belong to that party. 


The Cuatrman: No, no. This must stop. 
_ Mr. McInrosu: I am a federal member. I have nothing to do with pro- 
vincial parties in Alberta. 
Mr. Hears: To come back to the question of contributions from powerful 
corporations, may I say that the matter of election expenses is vitally bound up 


with the question of the compulsory vote. I believe that the question of com- ~ 


pulsory voting ought to be settled as soon as possible, after which I think we 
can discuss these other questions more intelligently. If we are going to attempt 
to legislate for compulsory voting, we will have to discuss these matters carefully 
and at length. 

The CuatmrMan: We intend to take up those subjects at the next session. 

Mr. Heaps: I suggest we allow this matter to stand and at the next meeting 
we may be able to go fully into the matter of whether we are in favour of 
compulsory voting or not. 

(Stood over.) 

[Mr. Harry Butcher.] 
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Hon. Mr. Stewart: I think we have done a good morning’s work, and I 
move that we adjourn. : 

Mr. Heaps: Could we have it understood that at our next meeting the 
first question we take into consideration will be that of compulsory voting? 

The CHatrMAN: Registration and compulsory voting are together, 

Mr. Heaps: No. Let us have one. Now that we have enumeration that 
is going to be a contentious matter. 

The Cuairman: Are there any other questions in connection with these 
two subjects? 

Mr. McIntosH: What do you think yourself? 

The Cuarrman: I think that one ties into the other pretty well and that 

_we should have discussion on both at the same time. 

Mr. MacNicou: In Australia, apparently, registration preceded compulsory 
voting. 

Mr. Heaps: Compulsory registration is a very difficult problem. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: I think so. 

Mr. Hears: Compulsory voting is something definite. 

Mr. MacNicou: The registration scheme went in the Election Act of 1924 
-and 1925—-what was the previous act? It was almost equivalent to compulsory 
registration. The committee, as I understand, intend to go back to the regis- 
tration scheme of 1930. 

Mr. Hears: We should consider compulsory voting next. 

Mr. McLean: I think, as Mr. Heaps says, that compulsory voting is a 
question by itself, and I think it should be discussed very soon. Personally, I 
am very much in favour of compulsory voting. That is the great solution to our 
expensive elections. Whether Canada is ready for it or not at present I am not 
‘prepared to say, but within a reasonable time we have to have compulsory voting 
im Canada. 

Mr. Turcrton: I agree with Mr. Heaps that we set aside a day very soon 
to discuss compulsory voting. Even apart from registration I intend to oppose it. 


The Committee adjourned to meet Friday, February 26, at 11 o’clock. 
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House or Commons, Room 429, 
February 26, 1937. 


The Special Committee on Elections and Franchise Acts met at 11 o’clock, 
Mr. Bothwell, the chairman, presided. 


The Cuatrman: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. At the last sitting of the 
committee we decided this morning we would take up compulsory voting. I 
do not know whether it is the wish of the committee to have Mr. Butcher make 
his statement first, or whether any member of the committee wishes to speak 
first. 


Mr. MacNicou: I would not mind saying something, but it is up to the 
committee to decide. 


Hon. Mr. Stewart: It seems to me we would probably make more rapid 
_ progress if we had exposed before us the result of Mr. Butcher’s investigation 
and his conclusions. 


Mr. Cuarx: I think so. 
Hon. Mr. Stewart: Mr. MacNicol will lead off afterwards. 


Mr. MacNicou: I was only going to give the history of the whole subject. 
Let Mr. Butcher go ahead. 


Mr. Harry Burcuer, called: 


Mr. Chairman, compulsory voting is not a subject upon which it has been 
possible for me to gather a vast amount of information. I have come to the 
conclusion there is only one example that is worthy of consideration, and that 
example is Australia. During the latter half of the nineteenth century several 
European countries did adopt compulsory voting, but certainly not with marked 
success. Switzerland was one of the first to adopt compulsory voting in several 
of her cantons. As a result the average number of electors voting rose quite 
rapidly, finally reaching 76 to 80 per cent. Then, in Spain compulsory voting 
was adopted— 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. What was it before compulsory voting?—A. In Switzerland? 

Q. Yes—A. I could not get any record of that. In Spain even after com- 
pulsory voting was adopted we read that the average rose to 60 per cent in 
Madrid and in some of the country districts to 20 per cent; so that in Spain 
compulsory voting was not a success. 

Q. Look at what happened there?—A. In Czechoslovakia from the very 
beginning of her existence as a state voting was compulsory, but abstentions 
were so numerous that enforcement was absolutely impossible. In the city of 
Prague alone 50,000 failed to vote out of 424,000 electors, so we might say it 
became a dead letter in Czechoslovakia. In Belgium compulsory voting was 
introduced in 1893 following a series of elections at which the percentage of 
electors voting had been notoriously low, hardly ever reaching 50 per cent. The 
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result of the introduction in Belgium was that in 1894 the percentage rose to 94 
per cent, in 1896 to 92 per cent and in 1900 to 94 per cent. I regret I have no 
later information. In Holland voting became part of the electoral law in 1919, 
but) although I have been able to find quite a lot of information about it in 
Holland I have been unable to get any statistics, so I do not know whether or not 
it has resulted in a larger percentage of electors voting. 

In the western hemisphere the Argentine adopted compulsory voting in 1912. 
The first election after compulsory voting was adopted was held in 1912. I 
have not been able to obtain much information on the subject but I read that 
the percentage of electors voting rose to 84 per cent in the capital and to 69 
per cent in the provinces after the adoption of the system. At the next election, 
however, it fell to 63 per cent throughout the whole country, so even there it 
has failed to achieve what no doubt the parliament of the Argentine had in 
mind in making it compulsory to vote. So that I come back to my first state- 
ment that Australia alone seems to afford the example that 1s worthy of con- 
sideration. In Australia it is the duty of every elector to record his vote at 
every election, and failure to do so without a valid and sufficient reason, or 
having failed, the further failure to reply when instructed to give reason for 
failing to vote or for giving a false reason for not voting, is an offence against 
the election law, and the voter is subject to a penalty not less than ten shillings 
and-not more than two pounds. 


I think, Mr. Chairman, we can find no higher authority as to the real impres- 
ion in Australia, as to the advisability of having compulsory voting, than the 
chief electoral officer of that country, and I am quoting from a letter I received 
from him dated April 23, 1986. He says:— 


Compulsory Voting was introduced into the Commonwealth law in 
1924. It appears to be generally popular with Parliamentary Candidates, 
political organizations, etc. and to have been accepted without demur 
by the great majority of the people. Whilst the compulsion is distasteful 
to a section especially those with conscientious or religious objections, 


and to some electors at an election where none of the candidates are — 


regarded as representing their views, on present indications it would seem 
that compulsory voting will continue to be a feature of the Common- 
wealth law. 

The effect of compulsory voting at Commonwealth Elections has 
been to raise the percentage of voters to electors enrolled from approxi- 
mately 70 per cent to 95 per cent. The fact that voting is compulsory is 
extensively promulgated through the press and broadcasting stations on 
the occasion of each election and it is evident very few electors deliberately 
fail to comply with the law’s requirements. 


After an election the names of all electors who have voted are marked 


off a clean copy of the certified roll which results in those names not so 
marked being the list of electors who appear to have failed to vote. 
Notices are issued to these persons (except where the divisional returning 
officer knows the person has since died or was absent from the Common- 
wealth or for any other reason was unable to vote) calling upon them to 
furnish their reason for not voting. Replies are received from about 75 
per cent of the persons to whom the notices are issued, the bulk of the 
balance being returned “ undelivered ” by the Postal authorities owing to 
the persons having left the addresses for which they were enrolled or other- 
wise untraceable (the latter applies mostly to prospectors and other 
itinerant workers, etc.). In a few instances in which the recipients 
ignore both the original notice and a reminder (sent by registered post) 
vey are proceeded against through the courts and fined for failing to 
reply. 
(Mr. Harry Butcher.] 
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By Mr. MacNicol: 


Q. And their names struck off the roll?—A. The Chief Electoral Officer does 


not mention that here. Continuing:— 


Of the replies received about 95 per cent contain valid and sufficient 
reason for failure to vote, mostly sickness, long distance from a polling 
booth, religious objection, etc. Of the remaining 5 per cent generally at 
least one-half contain reasons not wholly satisfactory but where the 
administration considers a formal warning against any future dereliction 
sufficiently meets the case. In only about 2 per cent of the total non- 
voters is the reason given for failure to vote unacceptable and in these 
cases the defaulters are so informed and given the option of having their 
cases dealt with by the commonwealth electoral officer or alternatively by 
the ordinary Courts. In most instances the delinquents agree to the 
departmental adjudication and are dealt with accordingly, a fine of 
10/- generally being imposed provided that where a penalty would involve 
a real hardship it is waived altogether, and a warning issued. Where the 
offenders do not agree to departmental judgment their cases are taken 
to the ordinary courts and dealt with before a Magistrate. 

A distinct advantage the administration derives from the compulsory 
voting provisions is that as the result of the inquiries in respect of non- 
voters after an election the rolls are cleaned of a considerable number of 
obsolete entries which have escaped detection in the ordinary course. 

Having regard to the nature of the Commonwealth electoral adminis- 
tration and to the fact that all Commonwealth electoral papers are trans- 
missable through the post free of charge the compulsory enrolment and 
compulsory voting provisions have very little effect on the cost of elec- 
toral administration in Australia. The provisions have been built inside 
the framework of the organization without materially affecting its 
outlay. 


Attention is very frequently drawn to the fact— 


By Mr. Turgeon: 


Q. Is that out of the same letter?—A. No. 
Q. You have left the letter?—A. Yes. I should have said that is the end of 


the quotation. 


Attention is very frequently drawn to the fact that only 59-36 of the electors 


in Australia voted in 1922, the last election held before compulsory voting; 
while from that time not less than 99-31 have recorded their votes, while in one 
year 95-17 per cent did, the record being: 


Per cent 
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By Mr. MacNicol: 


Q. That was in the house only?—A. The house only, yes—the House of 


Representatives. 


= seeeiiiinaiti 


Hon. Mr. Stewart: Did you say 99 per cent? 

Mr. MacNicou: No, 95-17. 

The CHarrMan: You gave the figure of 99-31, Mr. Butcher. 
Hon. Mr. Stewart: Yes. 
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By the Chairman: : : 
Q. I made a note of that. Your statement was that before the first election 
the vote polled was 59-36 per cent and after compulsory voting came in it rose 
to 99-31 per cent?—A. I should have said 91-39. 
Hon. Mr. Stewart: That is better. 


By the Chawrman: 

Q. You say it should be 91 point what?—A. 91-39. It should be noted, 
however, with regard to the 1929 elections, the latest year of which I have sta- 
tistics, as follows: There were 3,118,000 electors on the rolls in contested seats; 
2,691,070 voted at the polling stations in their own polling divisions, but 207,876 
voted elsewhere as absent voters; 47,842 recorded postal votes; and 10,155 voted 
by declaration. 

Q. What is meant by postal votes?—A. I am going to refer to that very 
fully in a moment. 

Q. All right—A. That is, 86 per cent voted at their own proper polling 
stations, while 8-5 per cent voted elsewhere by reason of the extraordinary 
facilities for voting provided under the Australian election law. It would appear 
to me, therefore, that the fact that they have compulsory voting in Australia Is 
not wholly responsible for the very large percentage of electors voting. It is in 
great part due to the fact that under their law they provide extraordinary facil- 
ities for voting. 


By Mr. MacNicol: 
Q. In the first place, they have compulsory registration?—A. Yes. 
Q. That goes before the other?—A. Yes. I have to refer to it a little later. 
I have already referred to the votes recorded by absent voters,—207,876 
votes recorded by absent voters,—and perhaps I might read the particular sec- 
tion of the Australian Election Act that provides for this form of voting. It is 
section 113 of the act, and reads as follows:— 

113. (1) On polling day, an elector shall be entitled to vote at any 
prescribed polling place for the sub-division for which he is enrolled, or 
he shall be permitted to vote at any other polling place within the State 
for which he ws enrolled at which a polling booth is open, under and 
subject to the regulations relating to absent voting. 

(2) The regulations relating to absent voting may prescribe all 
matters (not inconsistent with this Act) necessary or convenient to be 
prescribed for carrying this section into effect, and in particular may 
provide:— 

(a) the forms of absent voters’ ballot-papers; 

(b) the manner in which votes are to be marked on absent voters’ 
ballot-papers; 
(c) the method of dealing with absent voters’ ballot-papers, includ- 
ing the scrutiny thereof, and the counting of the votes thereon; and 
(d) the grounds upon which absent voters’ ballot-papers are to be 
rejected as informal. 

(3) Absent voters’ ballot-papers containing votes and enclosed in 
any prescribed envelope may, if so provided by the regulations, be placed 
in any ballot-box in use at the polling booth at which the votes were cast, 
but notwithstanding anything contained in this Act a prescribed envelope 
containing an absent voters’ ballot-paper shall (unless the regulations 
otherwise provide) only be opened and the ballot-paper dealt with, as 
regards the scrutiny thereof and the counting of the votes thereon, by 
the divisional returning officer for the division for which the voter declares 
that he is enrolled. 

(Mr. Harry Butcher.] 
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(4) Nothing in this section shall authori ; : 
than once at any election. rorize any elector to vote more 


have here, sir—and I shall be very pleased to show it to yourself and 


I 


referred also to postal voting and stated that in the 1929 election 47.842 


electors availed themselves of this privilege. Th lati : 
is as follows:— " : e law relating to postal voting 


85. (1) ‘“ An elector who— 


I 


(a) will not throughout the hours of polling day be within the state for 
which he is enrolled; t : 

(6) will not throughout the hours of polling day be within five miles by 
the nearest practicable route of any polling booth open in the state 
for which he is enrolled for the purposes of an election; 

(bb) will throughout the hours of polling on polling day be travelling 
under conditions which will preclude him from voting at any polling 
booth in the state for which he is enrolled; or : 

(c) is seriously ill or infirm, and by reason of such illness or infirmity will 
be precluded from attending at any polling booth to vote, or, in the 
case of a woman, will by approaching maternity be precluded from 
attending at any polling booth to vote, may make application for a 
postal vote certificate and postal ballot-paper. 


(2) The application must contain a declaration by the applicant 
setting out the grounds upon which he applies for the postal vote certificate 
and postal ballot-paper, and may be in the prescribed form, and must 
be signed by the applicant in his own handwriting in the presence of an 
elector and must be made and sent, after the issue of the writ for the 
election and before the polling day for the election, to the divisional 
returning officer for the division for which the applicant is enrolled or to 
some other divisional returning officer if the applicant has reason to 
believe that the application may not, in the ordinary course of post, reach 
the divisional returning officer for the division for which he is enrolled 
so as to enable him to receive a postal vote certificate and postal ballot- 
paper from that officer in time to permit of the applicant voting at the 
election: 

Provided that the application shall not be deemed to have been 
duly made unless it reaches the divisional returning officer to whom it is 
addressed before six o’clock in the afternoon of the day immediately 
preceding the polling day for the election. 

(3) An elector shall not make, and a person shall not induce an 
elector to make, any false statement in an application for a postal vote 
certificate and postal ballot-paper, or in the declaration contained in 
such application. 

Penalty: Fifty pounds, or imprisonment for one month. 


mentioned also that 10,155 electors voted by declaration. They voted 


under the provisions of section 121 of the Elections act which reads as follows: 


121.—(1) “Notwithstanding anything contained in this Act, when any 
person who is entitled to be enrolled on the roll for a sub-division claims 
to vote at an election at a polling place prescribed for that sub-division, 
and his name has been omitted from or struck out of the certified list of 
voters for that polling place owing to an error of an officer or a mistake 
of fact or when any person who is enrolled on the roll for a sub-division 
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claims to vote at an election at a polling place prescribed for that sub- 

division, and his name cannot be found by the presiding officer on the 

certified list of voters, he may, subject to the act and the regulations, be 

permitted to vote if— 

(a) in the case of a person whose name has been omitted from the certified 
list— 

(i) he sent or delivered to the registrar for the sub-division a duly 
completed claim for enrolment or transfer of enrolment, as the 
case requires, in respect of the sub-division, and the claim was 
received by the registrar before the issue of the writ for the 
election; and 

(ii) he did not after sending or delivering the claim and before the 
issue of the writ become qualified for transfer of enrolment to 
another sub-division; or 

(b) in the case of a person whose name has been struck out of the 
certified list— 

(i) his name was not, to the best of his knowledge, removed from 
the roll for the sub-division owing to objection, or transfer or 
duplication of enrolment, or disqualification; and 

(ii) he had, from the time of his enrolment for the sub-division to 
the date of the issue of the writ for the election, continuously 
retained his right to enrolment for that sub-division; or 

(c) in the case of a person whose name is on the roll for a sub-division for 
which he claims to vote, but cannot be found by the presiding officer, 
he claims that his name appears or should appear on the roll, and 
makes a declaration in the prescribed form before the presiding officer 
at the polling place. 


By Mr. Turgeon: 


Q. How many voted under that declaration?—A. 10,155. I might perhaps 
draw attention again to the statement that I made at the opening of my remarks; 
that is, that not fewer than 8-05 per cent of the electors who voted at that election 
voted under these extraordinary facilities known as postal voting, absent voting 
or voting by declaration. Then I think I should refer to the large percentage of 
informal ballots in Australian elections; and I should point out that any rejected 
ballots in Australia are called informal ballots. In the election of 1929 about 
3°44 per cent of ballots were informal. 


By Mr. MacNicol: 


Q. Is this the senate, or the House of Representatives?—A. This refers to 
the House of Representatives. If you wish it later I can give you the figures in 
regard to the senate. A total of 101,849, that is 3-44 per cent, were informal 
ballots in the elections of 1929. 


By the Chairman: 


_  . Just there, for purposes of comparison, how many ballots were rejected 
in our last election say?—A. In 1930 rejected ballots amounted to 0-61 per cent 
of the whole; that is, a total of 18,000. In the election of 1935 the percentage was 
a little higher, and I think the reason for that lay in the absentee vote. There 
were so many rejected ballots in connection with that. The record in Australia 
as far as the House of Representatives is concerned is as follows: 
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By Mr. Turgeon: 


_Q. Their informal vote I take it is the same as our rejected ballot?——A 
That is so. . 


By Mr. MacNicol: 


Q. What was the figure you gave for 1934?—A. 3-44. 

Q. Where did you get your figure from, Mr. Butcher?—A. From the official 
returns. 

Q. All right, go ahead?—A. This refers to the House of Representatives. 
Have you any different figures? 

@. I have some material on it and the figures in it do not conform to yours? 
—A. I must produce my authority then. ; 


By Hon. Mr. Stirling: 

Q. Does Mr. Butcher know in which of the four categories the greater 
number appear?—A. I do not. 

Q. You might find that a big majority of them were in one or other of these 
categories?—A. That might be so. With regard to the cost of elections in 
Australia with compulsory voting compared with the cost in Canada under our 
voluntary system; I think that the committee asked that the cost of compulsory 


_ voting, and the cost of compulsory registration, should as far as possible be 


- ascertained. The chief electoral officer advises me that the cost of administering 
_ the electoral law in Australia in an election year amounts to £200,000; in a non- 


election year, £100,000; therefore, the additional cost, owing to the fact that 
there is an election in an election year would be £100,000 or approximately 


- $400,000. To this $400,000 should be added at least one-half of the cost of 
- administration which I estimate, judging by the figures given to me by the 


chief electoral officer, at £40,000, or a total of £140,000; the equivalent of 
$560,000 in Canadian money; or, a cost of 14 cents per voter, above the cost of 
registration in an election year. In Canada in the year 1935, for 6,000,000 
voters, the cost of the election was only about $1,100,000; but $200,000 at least 
of that should be attributed to the cost of the absentee vote—which I gather is 
to be abolished in future. So that apart from the cost of the absentee vote the 
cost of elections (not including registration of electors) would at the very greatest 
be $960,000 or 16 cents per voter. But, it is difficult to say whether the cost, 
if compulsory voting should be adopted, would be any greater than or any less 
than that as far as governmental cost is concerned. I should think it would take 


‘no more officials, and no more polling stations, and so I judge that the chief 


electoral officer of Australia is correct when he says as follows:— 

Having regard to the nature of the Commonwealth electoral admin- 
istration and to the fact that all Commonwealth electoral papers are 
transmissible through the post free of charge, the compulsory enrol- 
ment and compulsory voting provisions have very little effect on the 
cost of electoral administration in Australia. The provisions have been 
built inside the framework of the organization without materially affect- 
ing its outlay. 

But I would suggest to the committee that compulsory voting would be quite 
unenforceable without compulsory registration. ; 
Mr. MacNicou: And adopt voting by post, and balloting by declaration. 


ae 
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The Wrrness: I think there is no question about that. How could it be 
ascertained whether electors had failed to vote if there were no lists compiled 
by compulsory registration with which to compare the names of those who 
voted? So, with your permission, I would draw attention to and compare the 
cost of the electoral machinery in Australia during a specified period with the 
cost of electoral machinery in Canada during a similar period; I would suggest 
that we consider the cost during the life of a four year parliament. The electoral 
machinery of Australia, according to the chief electoral officer, costs £200,000 in 
an election year and £100,000 in each of the other years; therefore, the total 
for four years would be £500,000. 


By Mr. Factor: 

Q. That includes registration?—A. That includes registration of electors. 
There were a little less than 4,000,000 voters in Australia in 1934. And the 
equivalent in dollars of £500,000 is $2,000,000. Thus we find that the cost of 
election machinery in Australia during a four year period is 50 cents per elector; 
and with that we may compare the cost in Canada. 


By Mr. MacNicol: 


Q. Might I note that their lists are closed lists and are always kept in 
order?—A. Yes. In a memorandum on compulsory registration I am later 
presenting the committee it will be seen that I am dealing with some of these 
features. In Canada the 1930 election cost $2,131,148; which it should be noted 
includes the cost of registration by enumeration and the cost of election; or 
41-5 cents per elector, against 50 cents in Australia. In 1935, including the 
1934 cost of general registration, but not the 1935 revision, with 5,918,207 
cee on the list the cost was approximately $2,750,000; or, 46-5 cents per 
elector. 

Q. That does not include the hundreds of thousands, perhaps millions of 
dollars, that were used for getting the list revised and in proper shape for the 
issue of the final lists?—A. You are referring to the revision of 1935. 

Q. Yes?—A. That cost about $450,000. 

Q. I thought it was more than that?—A. It would bring the total cost up to 
around $2,200,000. I did not think it was fair to include the cost of the 1935 
revision as well as the cost of the 1934 registration in arriving at the cost of the 
general election of 1935; because, had an election been held in 1934 general 
registrations was all that would have been necessary, and for that reason I have 


shown the cost of the election in 1935 at that figure of $2,750,000, or 46-5 cents 
per elector. 


By Mr. Turgeon: 


Q. When you say cost per elector, you are talking about the electors who 
actually voted?—A. No, the number on the lists of electors, both in Australia 
and Canada. 


Q. That is not the number who actually voted?—A. No. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I suggest that if you had made a comparison allowing for the revision 
of lists in Canada on a basis similar to that which prevails in Australia you 
would have arrived at a different figure; have you worked that out?—A. It 
would be in the figures I am giving in a moment. I have made one other calcu- 
lation which takes into account the cost of the annual revision. Annual re- 
visions under the 1934 Franchise Act are made at a cost of approximately 
$450,000 per year, so that in the four year period they would cost $1,800,000. 
The election expense would be approximately $950,000. The total cost then 
would be $2,750,000, or 46-5 cents per elector. 

[Mr. Harry Butcher.] 
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The Cuatrman: There must be something wrong there. 
Mr. MacNicou: There is certainly a vast difference there. 
The Wirness: What was the point you had in mind? 


__ Hon. Mr. Stewart: You said registration. You seem to have confused that 
with the annual revision. You have set up the cost of the annual revision against 
general registration. * 

Mr. MacNicot: I think in Australia the lists are kept up to date and main- 
tained by the government, but in Canada they are revised just prior to a general 
election as was the case in 1985. I question whether half the ridings were re- 
enumerated, because the enumerations had to be done by the candidate or 
member of parliament; and if these costs were added in to the government cost 

it would run an average of three, four, or five thousand dollars a riding extra. 

The Wirness: I deal with many of these matters when dealing with the 
subject of compulsory registration. 

After having quoted the costs indicated, those I have already mentioned, I 
should tell the committee that it is proposed later to submit a schedule to the 
committee which will have the effect of very considerably reducing the costs of 
both registration and election. It will have the further effect of comparing the 
election costs in Canada with those in Australia. I have just one other very 

short feature to report to the committee. 


The following is a record of the vote polled in 1934 in Australia (based upon 
the estimate of the chief electoral officer). 


(1) Number of electors on the roll.. .. .. .. .. 4,000,000 
(2) Five per cent (5%) failed to vote.. .. .. 200,000 
(3) Ninety-five per cent of these failing to vote 

gave valid reasons for their failure to do so.. 142,500 
(4) The remaining 5 per cent of those failing to 

vote did not give valid reasons.. .. .. .. 7,500 
(5) One half of those failing to vote gave partly 

valid reasons and were merely warned.. .. 3,750 


(6) The remainder were prosecuted. 


| The estimate given by the chief electoral officer indicated that the other 
3,750 were prosecuted for failure to vote or to send a reply to the request for 
information as to why they had not voted. 


By Mr. Glen: 
Q. What happended to them afterwards, were they disfranchised? 
Mr. MacNicot: Yes, they take them off the roll. 


By Mr. Factor: 

Q. Have you a record of the number who voted in the last general election 
in Canada?—A. Yes, I have that. 

Q. I think it would be well to incorporate it here?—A. Mr. Castonguay 
tells me there were 5,918,207 names on the list, and of these 4,452,675 voted; 
and that is just a little over 75 per cent. ae 

Q. That is very, very good considering that in that five million there must 
be a lot of duplication of names. In other words the percentage of those who 
voted was probably higher than is indicated by the actual figures on account of 
the fact that there were so many duplications. For that reason also it is 
difficult to get the information. Taking all that into consideration you find that 
we have not done very badly in respect to voting in the last election? —A. That 


is my impression. 


‘ 
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By Mr. Jean: 4 

Q. Have you the figures for the 1930 election?—A. It was the same average, 
just over 75 per cent. Mr. Castonguay tells me it was 76 per cent in 1930. 

The Witness: I might have informed the committee with respect to appli- 
cations for the privilege to vote by post that when the divisional returning officer 
is satisfied that a voter is entitled to that privilege he gives a certificate and 
that certificate is printed right on the envelope on which he returns his ballot. 

The CuarrMAn: You might show that to the members of the committee. 

The Wrirness: I will pass it around. , 


Mr. BruneLuE: You said that 3,750 had been prosecuted; have you any 
figures as to the number of those who were prosecuted showing the number who 
were actually found guilty or fined. 


The Wirness: No. After all this is only an estimate based upon the per- 
centages given to me by the chief electoral officer. 


The CuarrMan: I think you would read into it the letter of the chief elec- 
toral officer that approximately 3,750 were fined. 

The Wirness: The paragraph upon which I based that calculation reads 
as follows:— 

Of the replies received about 95 per cent contain valid and sufficient 
reason for failure to vote, mostly sickness, long distance from a polling 
booth, religious objection, etc. Of the remaining 5 per cent generally at 
least’ one-half contain reasons not wholly satisfactory but where the 
administration considers a formal warning against any future dereliction 
sufficiently meets the case. In only about 2 per cent of the total non- 
voters is the reason given for failure to vote unacceptable and in these 
cases the defaulters are so informed and given the option of having their 
cases dealt with by the Commonwealth Electoral Officer or alternatively 
by the ordinary courts. In most instances the delinquents agree to the 
departmental adjudication and are dealt with accordingly, a fine of 
10 shillings generally being imposed provided that where a penalty 
would involve a real hardship it is waived altogether, and a warning 
issued. Where the offenders do not agree to departmental judgment 
their cases are taken to the ordinary courts and dealt with before a 
magistrate. 


_ Mr. Gien: What staff is required for the carrying out of the electoral laws 
in Australia as compared with Canada? 


The WITNESS: 


(a) The chief electoral officer for the commonwealth, who is respon- 
sible for the administration throughout the commonwealth; 
(6) A commonwealth electoral officer for each of the six states, who, 
subject to the direction of the chief electoral officer, is the principal 
executive electoral officer in the state; 
(c) A divisional returning officer for each of the 74 electoral divisions 
(28 in New South Wales, 20 in Victoria, 10 in Queensland, 6 in South 
Australia, 5 in Western Australia and 5 in Tasmania) who, subject to 
the control of the respective commonwealth electoral officer, officiates in 
his respective division, and 
_ (d) An electoral registrar for each subdivision (i.e. registration 
unit) of each division, who acts under the direction of the respective 
divisional returning officer. 
The CHairman: For each constituency. 


The Wirness: No. This is a subdivision. The electoral registrar for each 
subdivision. That is, each registration unit of each division. The electoral 
registrar acts under the direction of the respective divisional returning officer. 
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Mr. GuEN: These are permanent officials, are they? 


The Witness: No. The permanent officials are the chief electoral officer 
commonwealth electoral officers, and divisional returning officers for each of the 
electoral divisions. The electoral registrar is not a permanent official 
very brief note here which I will read to you:— ’ 


As a general rule the divisional returning officer in metropolitan 
divisions is also the electoral registrar for the whole of the subdivisions 
in his division and in country divisions the divisional returning officer is 
also the registrar for such subdivisions as are convenient to his head- 
quarters. 


I have a 


_Ido not know the salaries paid to the permanent officials, but the electoral 
registrar is retained at 50 pounds a year. 


The CHarrMan: To whom does he correspond in our system? 


The Witness: He corresponds to the enumerator for the polling subdivision. 
He is retained at 50 pounds a year, and in addition is paid, I understand, 20 
shillings for every 100 effective notations made by him on the lists that he has 
to keep up to date. 

Mr. Turcron: He is equivalent to our subdivision enumerator. 

The Witness: Yes. I gather he is, judging by a roll of electors that may be 
found in the parcel of forms I am sending down. 

Mr. GLEN: Would the salaries be included in the figures you gave in regard 
to the cost of elections? 

The Witness: Yes. About one-half is charged to elections. 

Mr. Guen: Mr. Castonguay, how do they compare with our expenses as 
to permanent staff? 

Mr. Castoncuay: Of course, we now have a permanent staff of registration 
and a permanent staff of returning officers. 

Mr. GuEn: But they are not paid except when they are doing their duty; 
they are not paid an annual salary, are they? 

Mr. Castoncuay: The returning officers are paid only when an election 
comes, but the electoral registrars are paid if the law providing for annual revision 
of the lists is followed—they receive a prescribed sum annually by way of 
remuneration. 

Mr. MacNicou: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Butcher deserves the credit of the 
committee for his exhaustive enquiry. I have made a prolonged study of this 
matter for a number of years and have covered all the countries in the world 
that have had compulsory voting in operation. In anything I say I do not 
want to be quoted as being either for or against this system; that is for the com- 
mittee to decide. I thought that, perhaps, I could add a word or two to clarify 
a little of what Mr. Butcher has said, and then the committee will have to decide 
for itself. Therefore, in giving these figures, I am not submitting them as an 
advocate of compulsory voting by any means. ; 

The first point that strikes me is that if we adopt compulsory voting we 
have, first, to adopt compulsory enrolment. In Australia they had compulsory 
enrolment for some time prior to having compulsory voting. They finally realized 
that when they went to the expense of having compulsory enrolment and then 
the electors did not vote that to make compulsory enrolment worth while they 
would have to adopt compulsory voting, which they did later. Along with 
compulsory voting we would have to adopt other regulations, as Mr. Butcher 
has outlined, such as voting by post and voting by declaration to eliminate the 
possibility of many thousands of people being disfrancnised, and at the same 
time being subjected to a fine. 
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The first state to use compulsory voting, and this state has used it continually 
since, was the state of Queensland. They had it for quite a few years—nine or | 
ten years prior to any other state in the Commonwealth or the Commonwealth 
itself. They adopted it in 1915. It is interesting to read the debates of the 
Queensland house for 1915 wherein are given the reasons for adopting it. The | 
first election in Queensland for which they used this system was the 1918 election. 
The Australian federal parliament of 1924 introduced an act founded on the 
Queensland Act, and the first federal election employing the system was in 1925. 
Then Victoria adopted the Queensland Act very largely and first voted on it in | 
1927. Tasmania followed in 1928 and New South Wales in 1930. The other 
two states—South Australia and West Australia—have not yet adopted it. 
There is an advocacy there to do it, but so far these states have refused to 
adopt this system. 

Mr. Facror: That is for state elections. 


Mr. MacNicou: Yes. The federal election is under Australia itself. These 
two states are very large and sparsely settled. Whether that might be a reason 
for their not adopting it I do not know, but I can say that if you adopt com- 
pulsory voting in widespread and large areas there might be a tendency to work 
a hardship. The Australian federal election applies to all of the states, and for 
federal elections compulsory voting is used in all states. 


Mr. Turcron: They have compulsory voting for federal elections, you say? 


Mr. MacNicou: In all the states. I notice in the debates of the Australian 
house for 1924—the for and against debates—and I am not sure whether this is 
so or not—that in the argument submitted by Mr. Duncan-Hughes he brings 
out the fact that New Zealand had tried the system. Have you any record of 
that, Mr. Butcher? 


The Wirness: I have not. 


Mr. MacNicot: And Mr. Duncan-Hughes stated that New Zealand, having 
tried it, abolished it. That, I take to be a very significant fact. I do know that 
the present New Zealand Act does not contain compulsory voting. That is 
something concrete for the committee to remember. If that is true—and I have 
it in the speech of one of the members who spoke in the election debate of 1924 
in the Australian house—namely, that New Zealand had tried compulsory voting 
and had abolished it. The gentleman who introduced the bill in 1924 in the 
Australian house—a Mr. Mann—pointed out that in twenty-four years—from 
1900 to 1924—in all the general elections in Australia only four senators had 
obtained 50 per cent of the list of those eligible to vote in the senatorial districts. 
He was pointing out that they would have to do something to compel people to 
vote inasmuch as, he said, in the whole twenty-four years during the elections 
only four senators had obtained 50 per cent of the vote; and then he went on to 
state that in the senate election of 1922 the highest vote polled for any senator 
was 84°85 per cent and the lowest was 28°35 per cent, by which he meant that 
the electors who did not vote in one riding certainly did not do themselves any 
credit and, having the franchise they should have voted, and that the electors 
in the other senatorial district appreciated their federal franchise. He goes on 
to state further that in that election—the senate election of 1922—1,254,978 of 
those on the list did not vote at all, and that in the same election for the House 
the seat that gave the highest vote polled 89-02 per cent and the seat with the 
lowest vote polled 30°41. 

Now, Mr. Butcher gave us the votes very nicely for the Australian federal 
election from 1922. I think the committee should also have the complete returns 
for all of the Australian states in which they have compulsory voting, and from 
the two states in which they have not got compulsory voting. I am now speaking 
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of state elections. The Australian federal election I refer r its 7] 

_ that the following figures be included in the record: — Seas tia teu 

I shall give you the results in Queensland first. 

After on a Voting 
eS WOES ee hye. Gecrice apie cack s «cn x. 80°97 
ee I ne ee 
SS es a et ese oo ol A RR 
ae ee et ae es SQL gg 
es nt es Sie ce op a OP 5D 
RO ee ak as wc ve te kno. OO° RG 
es ee ee ne ORT 


I shall next give you the figures for the Tasmania assembly both before and 
after compulsory voting. 
Before Compulsory Voting 
eet Me Pee My Ne wee Sw ore CIE, 2 aBTROek 
ee ME Gein seo oe Swi ea lus sachets 9 ei eOD 
aE ae Pe wees 2864 sss ake: PRR 3 POOR 
ee oe, ey ee pt, ee) 2h0 oe BB209 
i 25 eg Marlee a a AMS pay Apap cian ar tence. Rn, Somme 9 7G 5" 


After Compulsory Voting 


STM) oe NG Latent ayat elec slave hte Soret OL290 
ET AS OU Leite eS aC. ORR nk 4 OO 
Peewee meres OS 220 O28 LO. ek LUST, ie Oa ae 


I shall give you the results in Victoria for the assembly before compulsory 
voting. 

Before Compulsory Voting— 

ogy SST RS I Pram | | 

ee ee Etat te 7 fds 20 

ee, eae wm we gas eee. Oh AO 

1924.. ae oes = igre ji ete dt Nip Aaa San gia ea 5 


After pampulsonya ie. 

OE ee PAIL Ee ger ake aera BOTS 
eS een, ot con ee ce. ee. _SORe2 
ee ee 2 PEG, OS yee eg, | DED 
Oe eb a eee We ee ee se OREBD 


It is plain to see after compulsory voting that the number of people 
exercising their franchise very materially increased. 

I shall now give you the New South Wales figures in regard to the elections 
prior to compulsory voting. 


~ Before Compulsory Voting— 
nm tei A. De27) 6 2. Biv os. we aalile -) BL 52 
Tome arb by Pio eN en oat OU ee S619 
Pe 3... SHbed Ye. yes) Ghd ww eeiGQI98 
1925.. ee eck 43 ARS DVM tee Bn aah OE 
iy oie a! a Mak he boson te with: mice 


After Compulsory Voting 
TOO eeaireyss 33 pete Sh Gai hit skd dita serene 
Es sel 6/5051 Te SQ eis OPW BGS EIT EY 96-39 
es tein. hercicenias te Bier TOU 


Mr. Butcher gave the Australian elections from 1922. 
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The CuairMAN: Just one question before you go on with that. You were 
going to give us the results in the two states where they had not adopted 
compulsory voting. 

Mr. MacNicou: I am glad you drew that to my attention. In South 
Australia, where they have not compulsory voting, the results were as follows:— 


TY 1 Se cbt es ew a ORE TO ee 
TOS S20 oy Aaa ae ee ee 
POSE. le oP ES ee 
1027. oe Go. CS OS tee ee ee es 
1980..-.2 2en cE At ae SS See eee eee 
19383. c00d6 Lj sks eek Sa ee ee 
In West Australia the results were as follows:— 
TOIT eee ee ear ee a eee 
1091. s .. ba ORR eee ee eee 
YOQ4 sc acc ace we woulel cl fete weg eae rental RRR 
AOD << = ce woven enone susie souls Ach wie cafe en dk: « ESR eat na I 
VOB, oo ae nw lewse decease bh ssn lunes Sue Pe een ice le el 
LOR) a ee ern Aine RC AM enh “ew ks 


Now, I shall give you the Australian elections prior to compulsory voting. 
Mr. Butcher gave the 1922 figures for the federal elections as being the last one 
prior to compulsory voting, and then gave all the elections thereafter. Would 
you like me to give all the others commencing with the 1903 Australian federal 
elections? I shall leave out the Senate elections when I read them, but will ask 
the reporter to insert them as they are much the same as the others. 


The CuarrMAn: Give them all, and we shall then have them altogether. 
Mr. MacNticou: Australia federal elections:— 


Before Compulsory Voting— Senate House 
1903;. .. se es we oe ho Sse ee Oey 50-27 
1906... 0 3 2ST we en 51-48 
1910.6 5 SRA Dek O 62-80 
WD1Bbs. 9 aS OP Le ee ere 73°49 
1914.0 RR eee eee 72:64 73°53 
1917 0.0 Soe So ER ee eer 78-80 
1919).y 04 ses 2h Se oe ee 71-59 
1922 Foe Sas ss eR SWRI he ee 57°95 59-36 

After Compulsory Voting— 

TO2D so. sa oie ete | oe ered ee onic a en 91-39 
1928. ces oO BEL. ethO Rise weet 93-64 
1929.: .. <. 6 Seeeee oid Seren Pera 94-85 
1931... \-» s0sis- sohsk eas ane elon ee oe oe 95-04 
1934... 25 20 dm. pheue oe a aetna mn anon ea 95°17 


Mr. Turcron: While you are on that can you give us any figures showing 
the percentage of votes cast in the state of West Australia and South Australia, 
the two states that have not compulsory voting during the period in which the 
federal government had compulsory voting? 

The CuHarrman: He just gave that. 

Mr. Turcron: For these states? 

Mr. MacNicou: I gave you the figures for the whole of Australia. 

Mr. Turcron: What I want to find out is the difference in voting in the two 
states that have not compulsory voting during the period that the federal govern- 
ment had compulsory voting, as compared with the others. 

The CuHatrMan: At the federal elections? 
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Mr. Turcron: Yes. How did the compulsory voting affect them federal] 
as compared with the other elections? seashore. 

Mr. MacNicou: I can tell you the vote was very materially increased. 

Mr. Turcron: You have not the figures with you? 
| Mr. MacNicou: I have not them with me at the moment. The federal 
election results indicate that. These two states showed a material increase under 
compulsory voting as compared with the elections without compulsory voting. If 
that were not so the Australian vote in the election of 1934 would not have run 
up to 95-17. I can give you the figures another time. 

p Hon-Mr. STIRLING : Does Mr. MacNicol not think that the extraordinary 
rise in percentage in West Australia in 1933 was due to the fact that there was an 
-Important matter before them? 
Mr. MacNicou: Yes, there was talk of secession. That was the cause of it. 
They had a referendum at the same election. Of course, everybody went out 
and voted. That accounts for it. In the course of Mr. Butcher’s remarks I 
interjected the remark that if the voter did not vote he was disfranchised, in 
addition to being fined. In the Queensland election act, 1915 to 1930, at page 
28, section 7, the following appears: 

At the conclusion of an election the principal electoral officer shall 
remove the names of any persons from the electoral roll who failed or 
neglected to fill up and sign and post to the returning officer the notice as 
prescribed in subsections 3 and 4 aforesaid. 


The name is not removed if he complies with the act and gives a valid reason for 
not having voted. But if he does not then his name is removed. 

The CuHairmAN: It would go on the next revision under compulsory registra- 
tion if the individual was still there. 

Mr. MacNicou: No, I do not think so, 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: I do not see why not, if he apples to get back. 

_ Mr. MacNicou: He may be able to get back, but I would say no unless he 
_ paid his fine. 

: Hon. Mr. Sriruinc: What is the object in removing him? 

Mr. MacNicot: It is a penalty in addition to his fine. 

Mr. Cameron: If he is fined is he removed as well? 

Mr. MacNicou: Yes. 

Mr. Cameron: I should think he would be removed for a period of time only. 
The CuarrMan: It seems to me there should be a section in the penalty 
section of the act stating that he is not only liable to a fine but to have his name 
removed for a certain length of time. ; 

Mr. MacNicou: Perhaps that is the case. Had I thought that question was 
going to be asked I would have picked out that clause. I think I had better 
continue a little further. Mr. Butcher referred to the informal vote. In the 
arguments in the Australian house and the New South Wales house by those who 
opposed compulsory voting it was said that there would be a very large increase 
in the informal ballots. Perhaps I had better read a section of the letter I 
“received from the Department of Home Affairs, Canberra, Australia. T he 
letter is signed by the chief electoral officer and he says: 

a In respect of general elections for the house of representatives, the 
| percentage of informal votes in 1919 and 1922 

_—that is prior to compulsory voting— 

was 3-46 and 4-51 respectively, and in 1925, 1928 and 1929 (subsequent 
to the introduction of compulsory voting)— 2-36, 4:90 and 2-65 


respectively. 
38550—12 


| 


_ 
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That would look to me lke a reduction in the informal votes. Then, he goes on | 
to say: } : 

This would suggest that those electors who probably would not have 
recorded their votes except for the compulsory provisions of the law do 
not lodge a greater percentage of informal or blank ballots than those 
anxious to exercise the franchise. 


My own impression was that there would be a very much larger informal vote, 
because I can picture a situation where if I had to go in and vote for one of 
two candidates neither of whom I respected the chances are I would not vote 
at all. Apparently the informal ballots are not as large as I had expected to 
find. However, he goes on to say:— 
In the case of senate elections, the record of informal votes shows— 
Before compulsory voting— 


1919s. occnwia dik  ensbicaigpe add Aerie eee led 

WOQWD neni. alk ta. outer Set. dde «Stent eeenaee ener a 7e 
After compulsory voting— 

19257 .°20 1 ue SPOS OURO Re Stee. ate BOMeOo 


1928 on. cee cw eh de ek om) 5 SPO noe ee omen NSS 79 
He makes another statement in his letter which I think is worthy of record. 
His whole letter is very interesting but this is one clause I think worth quoting. 
The CuairmMan: Have you the senate vote for 19384? 
Mr. MacNicou: No, I have not. 


The CuarrMAn: To complete that I may say that Mr. Butcher states in 
his presentation that in 1934 the informal ballots were 11-35 per cent. The other 
figures correspond. 


Mr. MacNicor: Is that from the electoral officer? 
The CuHarrMan: From the official records. 


Mr. MacNicou: He is very cautious in his remarks in reference to the 
advantages and disadvantages of the system. Near the end of his letter he 
makes this statement:— 


The disadvantages appear to be confined to the inconvenience some 
voters experience in being required to attend at the polling booths, but 
any real hardship in this respect is overcome largely by the power given 
to the administration to accept any “true, valid and sufficient reason ” 
for failure of any elector to record his vote. 


My study of the several elections returns indicated that the number of 
people who were finally penalized were very few. While they had the pro-- 
vision in the act they did not enforce it in reference to not voting. Senator 
Payne who was one of the principal advocates of compulsory voting in the 
Australian senate in 1924 elaborates that further when he says:— 


Under the Electoral act persons who are incapacitated through illness, 
or persons who from any other cause are unable to attend at a polling 
booth to record their votes, they vote by post, but certain authorized. 
witnesses are required not only to enable a postal vote to be recorded, but 
also to enable an application for a vote to be made. It is quite possible 
that many persons are so far away from the nearest town that no 
authorized witness is within their vicinity. An elector so situated, and 
with no means of getting to a polling booth, would have a valid reason for 
not exercising his vote. The provisions of this bill are directed against 
those who have facilities to vote, but fail to do so. 4 


That is what I find all the way through the bill.. They are principally after 
those who can vote but do not vote. They do not desire to inflict a penalty 
(Mr. Harry Butcher.] 
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on those who, for many reasons, cannot vote—those who are away and there- 
fore do not vote. ; 


If we made an analysis of the voting in any locality, we s 

find in all probability that the number of persons a, with ae aoe 
to reach a polling place, failed to record votes was as large as the number 
of those who were unable to vote because of distance from persons 
authorized to witness postal votes or lack of facilities to reach a polling 
booth. In conjunction with the Electoral act, this bill will provide every 
facility for the recording of votes, but those who wilfully abstain from 
voting will be liable to a penalty of £2. The main object is to compel 
those who enjoy all the privileges of living in Australia, and all the 
advantages of Australian law, to take a keener interest in the welfare 
of their country than they have hitherto shown. 


_I think that is the objective we have here, too. 
Something was said in reference to the cost, and this will agree with what 
Mr. Butcher stated. This letter is from the chief electoral officer in the State 
of New South Wales, in reference to the assembly elections, and states: 


So far as New South Wales is concerned, it cannot be said that com- 
pulsory voting, which operated at a general election for the first time 
in October, 1930, has materially increased the cost of an election. There 
are certain additional expenses in the way of printing, postage and 
clerical work, but the 1927 general election (without compulsory voting) 
cost more than the 1930 general election (with compulsory voting). 
There are many other items, however, to be taken into account when 
comparing the cost of election. 


| The CHAIRMAN: Just one question there, Mr. MacNicol. In that 1930 vote, 
_ did they have compulsory registration? 

Mr. MacNicot: Yes, compulsory registration. 

The CuairMaAn: That is where the cost is incurred, is it not? 

Mr. MacNicou: Yes. I would say that compulsory registration is just as 
expensive there as it is here. 

The CHarrMAn: Yes, I see. 

Mr. MacNicor: Continuing with the letter:— 


It is pointed out also that if non-voters are dealt with leniently, 
very little is collected in fines, but fines would amount to many hundreds 
of pounds if dealt with harshly. 


_ As a matter of fact, they do not enforce the law very extensively in reference 
_ to fining a man who does not vote. Their compulsory act has certainly increased 
_ the percentage of those voting in Australia. But, Mr. Chairman, it would strike 
me that there is a vast difference between voting in Australia and voting in 
_ Canada. 

Mr. Guen: There is. 

Mr. MacNicou: In Australia all the people are practically of one race. In 
Australia they have no climatic conditions to overcome like we have in Canada. 
I presume they could hold all of their elections or any of their elections in any 

_ month of the year, although they do not do it. Their custom has been to hold 
their elections principally in November and December, but they have held them 
in September and October. In Canada, with compulsory voting, what would 
it mean? Suppose we had compulsory voting in the riding represented by my 
hon. friend from Marquette, a large riding extending away up Into the northern 
latitudes, and suppose that an election were held in December or January or 
February, in stormy conditions. Climatic conditions would prevent people from 
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going to the poll. Large numbers of people would be subject to at least writing 
in to explain that they were kept back on account of the storm. So I would 
imagine if Canada adopted the compulsory voting law, it would necessitate 
our also adopting a further law in addition to the one Mr. Butcher has men- 
tioned, that there should be no general elections held in November, December, 
January, February, and March. In other words, we would have to change our 
whole system of giving a government the responsibility of announcing when a 
general election shall be held. At the moment the government has full power 
to hold an election in any month; but if we adopt compulsory voting, it would 
strike me that we would be shut out right away from holding elections in any of 
the months that were subject to great storms, when climatic conditions would 
make it impossible for people to go out to vote. 

Mr. Cameron: You would have to clean up the question of by-elections. 
Under the statute a by-election must be held within a certain time. 

Mr. MacNicou: As to compulsory enrolment, while that may be a little 
aside from the question— 

The CHARMAN: There is one question I would like to ask you here before 
you go into compulsory enrolment. Both you, Mr. MacNicol, and Mr. Butcher 
have mentioned some of these religious objectors or conscientious objectors. 
Do they have any trouble with those people, or what percentage of the people 
are conscientious objectors? 

Mr. MacNicou: They allow a man to refuse to vote on account of being | 
a conscientious or religious objector. Their regulations are so full and so wide © 
in Queensland there that almost anyone can get out from polling his vote if he 
felt that he was not compelled by law to do it. On the other hand, the Act has — 
worked materially to increase the number of people who vote. 

Something was said about the cost of elections. Our last election here— — 
that is the one in 1935—was not only costly to the government but was costly 
to the candidates. Personally, I am unalterably opposed to the candidate or the 
member being compelled to finance the enumeration in his riding, the same as we | 
had to do prior to the last election. ; 
; ee Facror: I do not understand that, Mr. MacNicol. What do you mean — 

y that? 

Mr. MacNicou: I am just coming to that, Mr. Factor. It is true that a 
registrar of electors is appointed for the ridings, and he opens an office. Later on 
he opens two or three branch offices to which he goes around in order to inter- 
view people who come to his office. But the number of people who will go to 
get themselves on the list, Mr. Chairman, is not at all like the number of people 
who will go to get their names on the list if the candidate gets out and sees that _ 
their names are gotten on. I will give you my own experience, and it was a 
rather bitter experience. I suppose it occurred in most ridings in Toronto or, 

I presume, even in Spadina. There were a great number of people added to 
rine s believe in my riding there were about four thousand odd names added 
o the list. | 

The Cuatrman: I wonder if we should go into that. That is dealing with 
compulsory registration. My own impression of the matter was that we should 
deal with compulsory voting and compulsory registration together; but the — 
decision of the committee last day was that we should deal with compulsory 
voting. I should like to know what the opinion of the committee is now, as to | 
whether we should branch out into the other phase of the situation as well. 

Mr. TurcEon: We already decided to decide on voting first. 

The Cuairman: I beg your pardon. | 
baceci ene oena We voted definitely the other day to decide on compulsory | 

(Mr. Harry Butcher.] 
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The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. MacNicoxi: At that time I said that we were putting the cart before 
the horse. In all these states in which they have compulsory voting, the first 
thing they did was pass compulsory enrolment and later compulsory voting. 
However, I was just going on to say— 


The Cuarrman: I should like to ask another question of Mr. Butcher. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Butcher, in your research into this matter have you come to the 
same conclusion, that compulsory registration is absolutely essential if we are 
going to have compulsory voting?—A. I certainly have. 

Mr. Turcron: I agree with that. But the conclusion we came to the other 
day was that we were first going to decide whether or not we wanted compulsory 
voting. Then if we wanted compulsory voting, we would have to discuss and 
consider all the steps leading up to it. But if we decide that we do not want 
compulsory voting, we may or may not give consideration to the other proposals 
that might lead up to it. That is the way we decided it the other day. I do not 
want to stop Mr. MacNicol, though. 

Mr. MacNicou: It will take but just a minute for me to finish what I have 
to say. 

Mr. Turcron: I am not trying to stop Mr. MacNicol. I am just giving 
you that opinion. 

The CuarrmMaNn: I was just wondering if, from the standpoint of the record, 
it might not fit in better at another stage. 

Mr. Guzen: You must remember that Mr. Butcher dealt with the question of 
expense, and Mr. MacNicol is now doing that. 


The CHAIRMAN: Proceed, Mr. MacNicol. 

Mr. MacNicou: I will be through in a moment. I was addressing myself 
to the hon. member for Spadina, and I had said that prior to the last general 
election it was up to the candidate or the member—whichever it was—to get out 
and get the people to enrol. Whereas had we followed the system used in 1930, 
the government did it. 

Mr. Facror: By enumeration. 

Mr. MacNicou: By enumeration of the two, one appointed by the govern- 
ment and one appointed by the candidate who had the largest vote or of the 
party which had the largest vote in that riding in the last election. I was going 
to close my remarks by saying that whereas all other states that have com- 
pulsory voting first enacted compulsory enumeration, I am convinced that our 
act of 1930, with its enumeration, was almost equivalent to compulsory enrol- 
ment. That is, two men went to every house to see that people were gotten on 
the list. They were government men and the people listened to them; and 
in the 1930 election I believe we did have a fairly substantial—almost one 
hundred per cent—-enrolment. So that if we do consider compulsory voting, the 
act of 1930, with its enrolment feature that we had in this country, would almost 
obviate our having to pass compulsory enrolment here. But I think the main 
thing to consider is that even here in Canada,—as Mr. Butcher, I think, gave a 
year ago,—under our present system we had a fairly high polling of votes. Did 
you give those figures a year ago, Mr. Butcher? 

The Witness: Yes, I did. 

Mr. MacNicou: Well, it will do no harm to read them. 

The Cuairman: What is the page? 

Mr. MacNicou: On page 28 of the revised evidence of last session, con- 
tained in Appendix 5 to the Journals of the House, 1936, in reply to a question 
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by Mr. Heaps, this information was given by somebody, that in that 19385 
election—that is, the federal election—the percentage of votes polled by proy- 
inces was:— 


Province Percentages | 
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That is an average of 74-17 per cent. That is not just quite as high as Mr. 
Butcher gave; and I interjected that in many ridings in Canada the vote was 
between 85 per cent and 90 per cent. My memory is that in one or two ridings 
over 90 per cent of the people on the list voted. So that even under our present 
system in Canada we have not got very much to be displeased about or ashamed 
of, without compulsory voting. There are the facts, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gurn: There is a provision in the act regarding a person who is dis- 
qualified. There is a proviso here at the end of the section of the Queensland 
Act which says:— 

Provided that any person whose name has been removed from the 
roll pursuant to this sub-section shall be required to furnish a new 
claim for enrolment before the reinstatement on the roll of such person 
shall be effected. 


That is section 63 of the Queensland Act. A person who has been disqualified 
for not voting has got to make a new claim for enrolment. 
Mr. Factor: I am sorry that I have to leave, Mr. Chairman, and I wonder 
if you would permit me to say, that after giving the matter considerable con- 
sideration,—not in the nature of being a reformer,—I cannot see that we can 
gain any advantage by enacting compulsory voting. I do not like the word 
“compulsion” in any event, but particularly with regard to elections. Con- 
sidering the figures just given by Mr. MacNicol, we are doing very well without 
encumbering our election act by this elaborate system prevailing in Australia. 
Hon. Mr. Srirtine: Is anybody in favour of it? 


2 


By the Chairman: 


Q. In the suggestions you have received, Mr. Butcher, can you tell us how 
many favoured compulsory voting?—A. I think five of the members were in 
favour of it, not more. 


By Mr. Glen: 


Q. Has Mr. Butcher any statement from those in authority in Australia — 
showing that they are satisfied with compulsory voting?—A. Yes, I have. 
You will recall that I read an extract from a letter which I received from the 
chief electoral officer, in which he said they were quite satisfied and it was very 
unlikely there would be any change in the practice. 


Mr. Guen: I would suggest, in view of the evidence that has been given this 
morning by Mr. Butcher and Mr. MacNicol, that we should leave this over until 
[Mr. Harry Butcher.] 
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our next meeting and then give our conclusions. There are quite a number of 
things involved which, as Mr. MacNicol points out, members of the committee 
would have to consider in arriving at a decision, and I think they would be 


_ assisted to that end by having the report of the evidence before them. 


_ The Cuarrman: It seems to me that we can go this far at least, it appeals 
to me, that in any event unless we have compulsory registration we should not 
have compulsory voting. 

Mr MacNicou: And, voting by post; you would have to have that, and 
voting by declaration, and absentee voting. 

The CHairmMan: Would it be satisfactory to the committee then to let 
the matter stand until our next meeting, and we will deal then with compulsory 
registration? 

Mr. Factor: We would take the two subjects together. 

Mr. Guen: Both subjects are together. We can’t divorce them. 

The CHarrMAN: We could possibly dispose of them both at our next 
meeting, and we will get all the information that the witness has in connection 
with compulsory registration, so that the committee may be able to deal with 
both of these subjects together. 

Mr. MacNicou: I think we could give special consideration to the climatic 
conditions in Australia and Canada. If we adopted compulsory voting I for one 
would not support it if an election were being held in December, January, 
February or March; I am afraid a very large number of voters might be dis- 
franchised on election day. 

The CHairMAN: That would include by-elections also. 

Mr. MacNicout: Oh, yes, that would apply to by-elections in the same 
way. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: By common consent we have not had any general elec- 
tions for the last number of years in the winter months. That might become 
necessary in the case of by-elections, but it has not been the practice with respect 
to general elections. 

Mr. Turcron: But you can’t support that by law. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: No, but it has been the practice. 

The Cuairman: I think we have had a very interesting morning. There 
is a lot of material there for you to consider. I do not know yet Just when it 
will be possible for us to sit again but we will see you get word at the earliest 
possible moment. 


The Committee adjourned at 12.35 p.m. to meet again at the call of the 
Chair. 
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House or Commons, 


Room 429, March 4, 1937. 


The Special Committee on Elections and Franchise Acts met at 11 o'clock, 
Mr. Bothwell the chairman presided. 
_ The CHatrMan: Gentlemen, if you will come to order we shall proceed. 
This morning we are to deal with compulsory registration. Is there any member 
of the committe who wishes to say anything before we hear Mr. Butcher? 


Mr. Harry ButcHer, recalled. 


Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen, I shall be frequently referring to certain 
electoral officers of Australia by their title of office, and I thought perhaps it 
might, in this connection be advisable once again to read a portion of a letter I 
received from the Chief Electoral Officer of Australia, dated 28rd April, 1936, 
enumerating, and defining the duties, of all the principal electoral officials. He 
states :— 

The Commonwealth Electoral Administration comprises 

(a) The Chief Electoral Officer for the Commonwealth, who is respon- 
sible for the Administration throughout the Commonwealth; 

(6) A Commonwealth Electoral Officer for each of the six States, who, 
subject to the direction of the Chief Electoral Officer, is the prin- 
cipal executive Electoral Officer in the State.” 


Mr. McIntosH: Like each province of Canada? 

The Witness: Yes. 

(c) A divisional Returning Officer for each of the 74 Electoral Divisions 
(28 in New South Wales, 20 in Victoria, 10 in Queensland, 6 in 
South Australia, 5 in Western Australia and 5 in Tasmania) who, 
subject to the control of the respective Commonwealth Electoral 
Officer, officiates in his respective Division, and 

(d) An Electoral Registrar for each Subdivision (i.e. registration unit) 
of each Division, who acts under the direction of the respective 
Divisional Returning Officer.” 


The CuamMan: For each part in a subdivision? 

Mr. MacNicon: It would not be for that. I imagine it would be for each 
riding. 

The Witness: No, for each subdivision. 

The CHamrRMAN: Corresponds to our enumerator. 

Mr. MacNicou: These are permanent officials. 


The Wirness: Perhaps I might point out that the subdivisions contain very 
many more electors than under our system. I hold in my hand a list of electors 
in which we have a subdivision with 1,326 electors, another with 2,800, another 
with 3,001, another with 1,417, and others 3,229, 394, 816 and 748. I intended to 
refer to some of these subdivisions because it seemed to me it would be rather 
expensive to have a registrar for such small numbers as we usually have in 
our polling divisions. 
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Mr. MacNicot: That accounts for it. They have larger subdivisions. 

The WItTNEss: Yes. , 

Mr. MacNicou: From five to ten times the size of what we have in Canada. 

The WitTNEss: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: There is one question I should like to ask. With 3,000 
people, for instance, in what corresponds to our polling subdivisions, they must 
divide them into polling subdivisions? 

The Wrrness: They do, undoubtedly, but it is a subdivision with various 
polling stations. 

Mr. Heaps: Before you leave that point I should like to ask if you have any 
reasons to give, or have you been able to ascertain any reasons why the electoral 
subdivisions in Australia are so much larger than ours. 

The Wrrness: I do not think the whole electoral district is usually larger 
than it is here, but they have fewer subdivisions. 

Mr. Hears: I mean polling divisions. 

The Wirness: I have no evidence on that point. Possibly it is because 
the electoral registrar is an official with some degree of permanency. 

Mr. McInrosH: You mean the number of political divisions in each elec- 
toral district is fewer than ours? 

The Witness: Much fewer than in Canada. 

Mr. Heaps: That is what I was contending a week or so ago. 

The Wrrness: I might point out that the electoral registiar is fairly well 
paid. He is retained at £50 a year, but in addition to that he receives certain 
sums I think it is 20 shillings for every 100 effective notations made by him on 
the electoral list of his subdivision. 

Mr. Hears: How do the costs of elections in Australia compare with the 
elections in this country? 

The Wirnesss: Elections or registration? 

Mr. Heaps: The whole thing, complete. 

The Wirnezss: I have a table later on, if you would not mind leaving it until 
then. The Chief Electoral Officer makes the following note:— 

As a general rule the Divisional Returning Officer in Metropolitan 
Divisions is also the Electoral Registrar for the whole of the Sub-divisions 
in his division and in country Divisions the Divisional Returning 
Officer is also the Registrar for such Subdivisions as are convenient to his 
headquarters. 

The Chief Electoral Officer, Commonwealth Electoral Officers and 
Divisional Returning Officers, together with their requisite staffs of Clerks, 
etc., are permanent officers of the Commonwealth Public Service and give 
their full time to such official duties as are imposed upon them. (These 
duties include mainly Registration of electors and the maintenance of the 
rolls, conduct of Parliamentary and other elections and Referenda, 
taking of Census, etc.). 


It will doubtless be remembered that during the committee meetings of last 
session the question was asked as to the cost of taking the census, and whether 
it was included in the cost of electoral administration. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: In Australia? 
The Wirness: Yes. I wrote to the Chief Electoral Officer and asked 
him that question and he replied:— 


The amounts of £100,000 and £200,000 given in my previous com- 
munication as the approximate cost of the administration of the Common- 


[Mr. Harry Butcher.] 
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wealth electoral laws. in non-election and election vears respectively 
do not include expenditures involved in the taking of the census 


Another question that was asked during one of the meetings of last sess’ 
to do with the manner of appointment of the permanent phot as aes san 
question and received the following answer:— 

The permanent officials of the Electoral Administration ar ‘S 
of the Commonwealth Public Service. They originally enter it ea 
through qualifying by competitive examination. They are appointed in 
the first place by the Public Service Board and those in the senior posi- 
tions acquire such position by promotion in accordance with the principles 
of merit (efficiency) and seniority under the Public Service Act. The 
officers having statutory powers are, in fact, also formally appointed by 
the Governor in Council to the offices they hold but in effect this is a 
mere formality coming after their selection and appointment by the 
permanent Head and Public Service Board. The appointments are 
therefore quite free from any political choice or control. 


I have outlined the skeleton of the administration. I think I should now 
point out the qualifications under which a person is entitled to be enrolled in 
Australia. The qualifications are as follows: the claimant must be a British 
subject either by birth or naturalization; he must be 21 years of age; he must 
have resided 6 months continuously in the Commonwealth and one month in the 
subdivision. There are some disqualifications which I think I should mention 
to the committee. Section 39 of the Election Act referring to disqualifications 
is as follows:— 

(4) No person who is of unsound mind, and no person attainted of 
treason, or who has been convicted and is under sentence for any offence 
punishable under the law of any part of the King’s dominions by imprison- 
ment for one year or longer, shall be entitled to have his name placed 
on or retained on any roll or to vote at any Senate election or House of 
Representatives election. 

(5) No aboriginal native of Australia, Asia, Africa, or the Islands of 
the Pacific (except New Zealand) shall be entitled to have his name 
placed on or retained on any roll or to vote at any Senate election or 
House of Representatives election unless so entitled under section forty- 
one of the Constitution. 


Mr. MacNicou: Pardon me, Mr. Butcher, but does section 41 apply to re- 
turned soldiers. 

The Witness: No; this is section 41: “No adult—” 

The CuarrMAN: Had you finished reading the section? 

The Witness: Yes. Section 41 of the Constitution is as follows:— 

No adult person who has or acquires a right to vote at elections for 
the more numerous House of the Parliament of a State shall while the 
right continues be prevented by any law of the Commonwealth from voting 
at elections for either House of the Parliament of the Commonwealth. 

The Cuairman: I do not get that, myself. 


The Wrrness: If the person is entitled to be enrolled in the State under 
some regulations or under the law of the State then he is not precluded from being 
enrolled on the Commonwealth list of the roll of electors. 


Mr. Guen: How does it deal with aboriginals? 
The Witness: I do not know the effect of that. 
Mr. Guten: It is only a matter of curiosity. 
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By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 

Q. Is the reverse true, namely, if a person is not entitled to vote or to be 
enrolled in the State is he precluded from being enrolled in the Commonwealth? 
—A. No, evidently not so. He may be entitled to enrolment in the Common- 
wealth, but not in the State. 

Q. Is that so?—A. It is. : 

Q. The whole thing seems to contradict—A. I am just quoting the act as it 
appears here. I shall read one of the sections again: 

(4) No person who is of unsound mind, and no person attainted of 
treason, or who has been convicted and is under sentence for any offence 
punishable under the law of any part of the King’s dominions by imprison- 
ment for one year or longer, shall be entitled to have his name placed on 
or retained on any roll or to vote at any Senate election or House of Repre- 
sentatives election. 


The CHAIRMAN: That one refers to 41? 
The Wirness: The next section refers to 41. I shall read the whole para- 
graph again:— 
No aboriginal native of Australia, Asia, Africa, or the Islands of the 
Pacific 
which, it might be noted, would include Japan 


(except New Jealand) shall be entitled to have his name placed on or 
retained on any roll or to vote at any Senate election or House of Repre- 
sentatives election unless so entitled under section forty-one of the Con- 
stitution. 


Section 41 of the Constitution reads as follows: 


No adult person who has or acquires a right to vote at elections for 
the more numerous House of the Parliament of a State shall while the 
right continues be prevented by any law of the Commonwealth from 
vauinee at elections for either House of the Parliament of the Common- 
wealth. 


Mr. MacNicou: It means anyone who can vote in a state election can vote in 
the federal election. The only case that we have like that in Canada, I presume, 
is the restriction in British Columbia. 

The Witness: Yes. 

The CHaAtrMAN: It is the reverse. 

The Witness: It is the reverse. 


Hon. Mr. Stewarr: Every person entitled to vote in one of the provinces 
cannot vote in the federal elections. There are separate qualifications, probably, 
for every province. 

The Wirness: They have different qualifications in the states to which I 
shall refer later. Within 21 days of becoming eligible every elector must make 
application for enrolment either personally or by mail on a prescribed form. I 
have in my hand the form that is used by an applicant for registration. First of 
all it provides a space for the surname, the christian name, the place of living and 
the occupation of the claimant, the date and year of birth, the place of birth, and, 
in the case of a married woman, her former surname. It is addressed to the 


electoral registrar for a subdivision in which the claimant wishes to enrol and 
contains the following statement:— 


I am an inhabitant of Australia and have lived therein for six months 
continuously. I am a natural born or naturalized subject of the King, am 


not under the age of 21 years, and am qualified to be enrolled as an elector. 
(Mr. Harry Butcher.] 
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I claim to have my name and particulars for enrolment placed on the 
Electoral Roll for the above-mentioned Subdivision in which I now live 
and have lived for a period of not less than one month immediately pre- 
ceding the date of this Claim. 

I declare that the whole of these statements made in this Claim are 
true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 


The claimant must then personally sign the application and it must be witnessed 
by a witness who with his own personal signature certifies as follows: — 


I, the undersigned, am an elector or a person qualified to be an 
elector of the Commonwealth, and I certify that I have seen the above- 
named claimant sign the above claim, and that I either know the state- 
ments contained in the claim to be true or have satisfied myself by enquiry 
of the claimant or otherwise that the said statements are true. i 


This form of application is enclosed in an envelope and forwarded post free to 
the registrar of electors for the division. 


By Mr. MacNicol: 


Q. That is part of the compulsory enrolment?—-A. Yes. 

. Q. The citizen must, on reaching 21 years of age, make application to be 
enrolled?—A. Yes; or on acquiring eligibility in any other manner. Within 21 
days after acquiring eligibility, as I have already stated, the eligible elector must 
make application for enrolment. Within 21 days after removal from one place 
of living to another the enrolled elector must make application for transfer of 
enrolment. The Chief Electoral Officer informs me it is customary to use the 
same form for both purposes, although a separate form is provided for them. 
The penalty for the first offence is ten shillings, and £2 for subsequent offences; 
that is, failure to make application. 


Mr. MacNicou: With regard to the transfer section there is a regulation 
which states that when the citizen makes application for transfer of voting 
privileges from one division to another the registrar of the next division enrols 
him and then notifies the other registrar to strike the name off his list. You have 
that there, Mr. Butcher, have you not? 

The Witness: That follows in my memorandum. With regard to these 
penalties the Chief Electoral Officer in a letter dated April 23, 1936, advises me 
as follows: ee 

In administering the compulsory enrolment provisions of the law 
every effort is made to avoid harshness. A notice reminding the public 
that correct enrolment is compulsory is constantly kept on exhibition at 
all post offices and as a general practice postmen and agents where practic- 
able either leave claim cards and envelopes with persons whom they 
list on the Habitation Cards and Agency lists or otherwise remind them 
of their obligation to enrol. Nevertheless as many neglect this obligation 
a considerable degree of compulsion is found necessary, about 25,000 
persons being fined annually for failure to comply with the compulsory 
enrolment provisions of the law. When it is disclosed that a person has so 
failed a notification is issued to him by the Divisional Returning Officer. 
The defaulter may make any explanation he desires and may consent 
to his case being dealt with by the Commonwealth Electoral Officer, thus 
avoiding proceedings in the ordinary Courts. With very few exceptions 
defaulters choose to be dealt with by the Commonwealth Electoral Officer, 
who is empowered by the law to impose a small fine if he so determines. 
The penalty imposed is, except in the case of second offences or ageravated 
continuous default, usually a nominal one of 2/6d and wherever even 
this small amount would involve a hardship no penalty at all is imposed. 
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The aim of the Commonwealth is to keep the registration of electors 
constantly and continuously up to date so that whenever an election or 
referendum eventuates a thoroughly accurate and complete roll of those 
entitled to vote is immediately available. It may be mentioned that 
under arrangement with the States a joint roll for both Commonwealth 
and State purposes is now maintained by the Commonwealth Electoral 
Administration in four of six States. In only two States (Queensland 
end Western Australia) are separate rolls kept by the State authorities 
and it is probable the joint roll arrangement will be made applicable in 
these States at some future date. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. Have you any idea how this joint arrangement works out as between the 
state and federal governments?—A. Yes, I understand it is very satisfactory. 
I should point out there is another form of application for claimants who are 
entitled to be enrolled in both the Commonwealth and state rolls. In the case 
of New South Wales the residence qualifications slightly differ from those 
required in the Commonwealth. 

Q. How long has this compulsory registration been in vogue in Australia?— 
A. Since 1924. 

Q. About 13 years. There has been no attempt or feeling on the part of the 
people of Australia to discontinue it?—-A. I refer to that later. 

Mr. McIntrosH: We would require the co-operation of all the provinces 
before it could be applied federally. 

The Wirness: Yes, if the rolls are to be joint. 

Mr. Heaps: No. ; 


The Witness: You have to have the consent of the provinces before you 
could have joint registration. 

Mr. Heaps: Personally I think a joint arrangement would be beneficial. 

Mr. McInrtosu: If you have a system of compulsory registration and the 
provinces were unwilling to co-operate you would not have the joint arrangement 
they have here. 

Mr. Heaps: No. 


Mr. MacNicou: Before you leave that point make it clear whether the same 
list is used for each state, or each house in each state and in the federal elections 
of that same state. 

The Witness: In four of the states. 

Mr. MacNico.: All except two. 

The Wirness: Except Queensland and Western Australia. 

Mr. MacNicou: The same list, a joint list. 

The Witness: A joint list. 

Mr. McLean: That is all very interesting but really I was wondering whe- 
ther a great deal of this is helpful to us in what we have had. It is very interest- 
ing but 1 am wondering if it is necessary. 

The CuatrMan: I am in the hands of the committee but it strikes me that we 
would all like to know how it works out in Australia and how they have organized 
the Commonwealth of Australia in order to put it into effect. It seems to me that 
the information that Mr. Butcher is giving is valuable to us in arriving at a con- 
clusion as to whether we want compulsory registration. 

Mr. MacNicou: The committee must have before it the relative costs in 
Canada and Australia and the possibility or probability of the provinces co- 
operating as the states co-operate in Australia. I think the information is per- 
tinent. 

[Mr. Harry Butcher.] 
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By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. May I ask Mr. Butcher a question. I understood you to say, Mr. 
Butcher, that in four of the states of Australia the qualifications for the state 
elections and the federal elections were identical.—A. No, you misunde 
I said the rolls were identical. . 

Q. I thought you said the qualifications—A. No. In the case of New South 
Wales this is the declaration as to residence that has to be completed by the 
applicant for enrolment. ‘ 

“Tam an inhabitant of Australia. 

I have lived in Australia for six months continuously, and in New 
South Wales for at least three months. 

I am a natural born or naturalized subject of the King, and not under 
the age of 21 years, and am not disqualified for enrolment as a Common- 
wealth and a State elector. 

I now live and have lived in the above named Subdivision for a period 
of not less than one month immediately preceding the date of this claim.” 


rstood me, 


Q. After all, we would have to have two lists ——A. They have one list. 


By Mr. McLean: 


Q. To qualify they must have lived in this state three months and in Aus- 
tralia six months. Do the six months they must live in Australia cover the three 
months?—A. To be eligible for enrolment in the state they have to declare they 
have been in the state for three months. As far as the Commonwealth is con- 
cerned they only have to be in the subdivision for one month. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 

Q. One other question; are the qualifications in the four states that you 
refer to identical with the federal qualifications?—A. No, three months residence 
is required for enrolment as a State elector, and only one month as a Common- 
wealth elector. 

Q. Take the Dominion of Canada. The qualifications for provincial elec- 
tions differ in each province.—A. Yes, they do. ae 

Q. It does not seem to me to be getting anywhere by trying to have a joint 
list. Some provinces have women voters and others have not—A. I agree with 
you in regard to Canada. In Australia distinguishing marks are placed against 
ths names of electors on the roll to show whether they are entitled to vote in 
both the Commonwealth and the state, or in the state and not in the Common- 
wealth or in the Commonwealth and not in the state. 

The Cuamman: I think possibly we have gone far enough now to dispose of 
the question of using joint lists, so far as this committee is concerned. 

Hon. Mr. Srewart: You cannot do it. 

The CuairMan: It cannot be done. 

Mr. Heaps: Is not that statement a little too sweeping. It can be done in 
some provinces. I think it could be done very easily in the province of Ontario. 
There is no treason why it could not be done there. As far as the qualifications are 
concerned they are very similar. The same applies to other provinces. I do not 
see any reason why it could not be put into effect there. In those provinces where 
the qualifications for voting are different the situation 1s somewhat different. 
They could not come under the joint arrangement, and would not be compelled to. 

Mr. MacNicou: Mr. Butcher, take a riding in Victoria for the local legis- 
lature, does that conform to the same riding, or would there be another riding in 
Victoria for the federal election exactly the same as the riding for the local elec- 
tion? 
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The Witness: The lists are precisely the same. 

Mr. MacNicou: That is for subdivisions. 

The Witness: Yes. That is the point. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: Would it not be wise to confine ourselves to the question 
of whether or not federally we are prepared to recommend compulsory registration 
and not bother ourselves about the provinces joining, because that is obviously a 
matter that has got to be considered. I can see endless difficulties if we go into 
that realm, and we cannot decide it. Why not limit our consideration to the ques- 
tion of whether or not we are going to support or recommend compulsory regis- 
tration. 

Mr. MacNicou: Compulsory registration is not before us; it 1s compulsory 
voting. 

The CuamrmMan: No, Mr. MacNicol; compulsory registration. 

Mr. MacNicou: In reference to compulsory registration— 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: Pardon me. I was not objecting to getting this on the 
record, apart from going into details concerning states or provinces as the case 
may be. 

Mr. McIntosH: It is just a case of whether the committee should have some 
kind of support direct from the provinces. 

The CHatrMan: I think we had better confine ourselves to the reference 
before us. That reference asks us to report on compulsory registration. As far 
as these other matters are concerned—provincial lists or anything of that kind— 
that is a matter that can be considered at some other day. 

Mr. McInrosu: If it does not come within our purview we cannot go into it 


Mr. MacNicor: If we do not go back to the same system of registration or 
enumeration that prevailed under the 1930 act, then I would just as soon or much 
sooner have the compulsory system of registration than that under the 1934 act. 
In reference to the 1930 act, my memory is that it worked very satisfactorily as 
far as registration is concerned. Two enumerators were appointed, one by the 
government party—whatever the government party should be at the time of an 
election—and one was appointed by the candidate or the party having the next 
largest vote in the previous election. 


The CHarrMan: I think that question raises another that we might go into. 
We are getting off on sidetracks. 


Mr. MacNicou: I cannot see how we can endorse compulsory registration 
without at the same time determining whether the Australian system is more 
effective than the system Canada used in 1930; and I am pointing out that in my 
humble opinion the system which was largely the same as compulsory enumera- 
tion that operated in 1930 was a very fine system because, as I said, with two men 
going to the door of every residence in the riding, and the government appointees 
having the authority they have, they enrol and register the people. I cannot see 
much difference between our system in 1930 and the Australian compulsory 
voting. 

The Cuairman: After we hear everything possible regarding compulsory 
registration and compulsory voting we can then arrive at a conclusion as 


between that system and the system which we had in 1930, for instance, and the 
one that is in vogue now. 


Mr. CuarK: Take the case of this first enrolment. What happens then? 
What does the registrar do? How does he check the registrations? 

The Wirtyxss: That is the next point in my memorandum. The registrar 
on receipt of this card, if he is quite satisfied about it, enters the name on the 


roll. It is his duty to notify the applicant that he has been enrolled. On the 
[Mr. Harry Butcher. ] 
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application card I have in my hand the following words appear: “The claimant 
should see that he receives an acknowledgment of this claim in due cour 


Mr. CuarKk: How does the registrar check it? 


The Wirness: Apparently, he does nothing. He is satisfied on the basis 
of the application, and he enters the name on the roll. In the case of a transfer 
it is the duty of the registrar to. notify the registrar of the subdivision from which 
the elector has removed. If the registrar is not satisfied it is his duty to refer 
the application to the divisional returning officer. There is an appeal from the 
decision of the divisional returning officer to a court of summary jurisdiction. 
Very wide powers are given to registrars themselves to. correct. the rolls. I will 
not now take time to read what those powers are. I will now come to some 
rather important features in connection with compulsory registration. Not- 
withstanding the fact that registration is compulsory in Australia it has been 
found necessary to supply departmental aids in order to ensure accuracy of the 
roll. The first is known as the habitation index system. It is for use in urban 
subdivisions. There is a card for each habitation, except residential hotels, 
colleges, hospitals and like institutions. The card is given to each postman 
who checks on his own beat all entries twice a year and brings them up to date. 
For that service he is paid 17 shillings and 6 pence for every 100 effective nota- 
tions that he makes on the habitation cards. Residential hotels, colleges, 
hospitals and like institutions are checked periodically by the electoral registrar. 
- In addition to that, in the rural districts there is a special arrangement known 
as the agency system, because the habitation system is not there practicable. 
Certain specified persons holding public offices are supphed with forms providing 
for correction of the list. periodically, and they are paid 10 shillings for every 
100 effective notations. 

I have in my hand a form that is given to these agents. It is in the form 
of a book and includes the names of all electors residing in the district to which 
they have been alloted, and the agents make memoranda on the interleaved 
pages, covering all removal or alteration of names enrolled thereon. 

| The Registrar General of Vital Statistics is called upon as early as possible 
_ in every month to give appropriate information to the commonwealth electoral 
officer. The Comptroller General of Prisons has to advise the electoral officer 
of all adult persons in gaol under sentence for one year or longer. When this 
information is sent to the electoral officer it is his duty to correct the lists 
accordingly. I might point out that there are three different rolls kept. There 
is one kept in each subdivision, one in each electoral division, and a state roll. 
We have already referred to the joint rolls. 

Mr. MacNicou: Did you refer to any clause having reference to the mar- 
riage of a spinster? 

The Witness: The registrar must be informed not only of the death of all 
adult. persons but also of the marriage of adult women; in fact all vital 
statistics affecting adults. As regards compulsory registration in Australia, the 
chief electoral officer informs me that it costs about £100,000 a year or roughly 

$400,000 for registration only. 

Mr. MacNicou: So that in our case with four years between elections, as 
a rule, it would cost £400,000 or $2,000,000 if we were on the same cost basis, 

| which we would not be; it would be much more. It would be at least $2,000,000. 
The Wirness: I have comparisons which will come a little later. The 
cost of registration, I have mentioned, is £100,000 which is made up as follows: 
Salaries and allowances of permanent staff, including temporary assistance, 
travelling, etc., £70,000; office accommodation including cleaning, fuel, light and 
power, £8,000. ay 

General office expenses—stationery, office requisites and equipment, postage, 
telegrams, telephone service and incidental, £3,000. Altogether that, together 
with some other items which I have not mentioned, makes a total of £100,000. 
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The cost of compulsory registration in Australia as compared with the cost 
of registration in Canada is as follows: In the year 1934 there were 3,999,007 
electors on the rolls in Australia. The cost of registration during the life of a 
four year parliament would be approximately $1,600,000, or 40 cents per elector. 
In the year 1934 the enumeration of approximately 5,918,000 electors cost 
$1,539,737 in Canada or 26 cents per elector. , 

Mr. MacNicot: That is only for registration. Was this the first enumera- 
tion or the second? 

The Witness: The general registration in 1934. The estimated cost to the 
government alone of annual revision in Canada under the 1934 Dominion Fran- 
chise Act with printing as in the year 1935 would be, it is estimated, the sum of 
$1,800,000, during a four year period. That is for the four year period of revision 
as in 1935. 

Mr. MacNicou: One million— 

The Witness: $1,800,000. 

Mr. MacNicou: You can add to that. In the election year the government 
does practically nothing. We have a registrar in each riding and he goes to his 
office, and he opens up two or three other offices, but unless the candidates see 
that the electors go and register they are not registered, 

Mr. Facror: You speak with a lot of feeling. 

Mr. MacNicou: We are opposed to it. 

Witness: In the year 1935 there were 5,918,207 names on the list of electors. 
Therefore, the cost in the four years of anual revision under the 1934-35 
Dominion Franchise Act would be 30 cents per elector. But when considering 
the cost to the government, the matter of efficiency should also be considered, 
and it would seem that compulsory registration in Australia, with the com- 
plementary administrative aids, must result in more correct lists of electors, than 
annual revision as provided in our 1934 Dominion Franchise Act could ever 
produce. 

Mr. Hears: Before you leave that point, is it not important to note that 
those lists are also utilized for state purposes in Australia. If you are going to 
make a comparison with Canada you would have to add to our costs the cost 
of provincial elections. 

The Witness: For state purposes? 

Mr. Hzuaps: In the various states of Australia. 

The Wirness: The cost is borne one-half by the state and one-half by the 
federal authority. 

Mr. Hears: If we are going to make a comparison between Australia and 
Canada as to costs it would be fair to add to the cost in Canada the cost of 
provincial registration as well. On the other hand, you do not get a fair com- 
parison. You should deduct the various amounts that are charged to the various 
states in Australia. 

Mr. MacNicou: Yes, that is right. Or were the figures you gave the federal 
figures only? 

Witness: Yes. They were the federal figures only. 

Mr. MacNicou: The state figures have nothing to do with it? 

Witness: No. 


Mr. McLean: Was that 40 cents the cost after deducting what the state 


paid? 
Witness: No. It was the total cost. 
The Cuarrman: No. It was the total cost. 


~The Cuarrman: Have you the cost of the revision in Canada in 1935? 
» [Mr. Harry Butcher.] 
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The Wirness: Yes, I have. $448,000 or more, 
Mr. McIntosH: A half million dollars in round figures, 


The Witness: $448,582. I shall now very brief fe i ion j 
New Zealand. The New Zealand Act seems to i bagel gist tre y Sea , 
although there are many minor details in which they differ. In N ee 
it 1s necessary for the clai eni : ow. Healand 

y e claimant for enrolment to have lived in the dominion f 
one year and in the electoral district for three months. It is one month vif i 
Australia. Every elector must make application for enrolment within Brith th 
of becoming qualified and must give notice of removal from his regist " 
address within two months of removal. If the elector is temporari] Meat fre is 
his own sub-division for not less than three months, he is canta isd dotif ie 
ties meter eo pee ciaiiond that period. In other respects, the tine 
(e) e Electoral Act with regard to compulsor istration i 
prea the same as en in tole aera ee Sen enandees 
t one of the meetings of the committee last. year I was asked to tal 
the effect of compulsory registration upon voting in New oeerveln 
state the case as jollawes ; Gi Plcah sie minds U1. SpRAD Spal. wall 

In the last election prior to the adoption of compulsory registrati hj 
was held in the year 1922, 89-46 per sett of men and! S7°RR Gane seRaae gi 
voted. In the following election—in 1925, 92-10 per cent of men and 89-71 
per cent of women voted. In the election of 1928 89-03 per cent of men and 
87-03 per cent women voted. In the election of 1931 84-51 per cent men and 
81-99 per cent women voted, and in the election of 1935 92-02 per cent ae 
and 89-46 per cent women voted. It may be observed that the difference is not 
very marked. nd 

I was also asked to ascertain the cost of compulsory registration i : 
Zealand, and I wrote to the chief electoral officer of Pe uonuce wets ee 
to give me the information. Unfortunately, he gave it to me for election “years 
only and not for the intervening years. 

In 1922 the cost per elector on the list was 1 shilling 34 pence or approxi- 
mately 31 cents; in 1925, the year of the first election after the general regis- 
tration the cost was 33 cents; in 1928 it was 17 cents; and the chief electoral 
officer tells me that that was due to many economies that had been put in 
force. In 1931 the cost was still further reduced to 134 cents. The chief 
electoral officer informs me that that was due to reduced expenditure owing 
to the economic depression. In 1935 the cost was 17 cents. I think it is only 
right to assume, in view of the fact that New Zealand had compulsory and 
continuous registration in the intervening years that the cost for each of those 
years would be the same. I think one might say that from the year 1925 to the 
year 1928 the cost was 17 cents per name of elector on the list per annum, In 
1929 to 1931 the cost was 134 cents and from 1931 to 1935 it was 173 cents. 

I have been asked to ascertain the impression in both Australia and New 
Zealand as to the benefits derived from compulsory registration. The chief 
electoral officer in New Zealand says:— 

In New Zealand compulsory registration has proved itself to be the 
most satisfactory means yet adopted for enrolling electors, and it will be 
seen from the following that comparing its cost with that of the old 
system a considerable saving is effected. 

The chief electoral officer of Australia says:— 

These compulsory enrolment provisions have been operated for 
slightly more than twenty years past and having regard to their effect- 
iveness seem certain to be retained as a permanent feature of the electoral 
law of the Commonwealth. 

Mr. MacNicot: Prior to the adopton of compulsory enrolment in Australia 
and New Zealand did they have any act such as we had here for enrolment in 
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1930? In my own opinion the 1930 act we had in Canada was the best act 
covering enrolment that Canada has had. 

The Witness: I have seen no copy of their electoral laws prior to the adoption 
of compulsory registration. 

The CuairmaNn: The chief electoral officer in New Zealand states that the 
cost is very much less. He gives it for election years only and for the 1922 
election before they brought compulsory registration into effect when it cost 
them 31 cents per elector. Then he gives you the cost of 17 cents in 1917, but 
if that were multiplied by 4— 

The Wirnegss: That is the point. It has to be presumed that the cost was the 
same in intervening years. 

The CuarrMAN: His statement would not be correct unless they had some 
system of continuous registration prior to putting into effect compulsory regis- 
tration. 

The Witness: That is what I think. 

Mr. Hnaps: Is there continuous registration? 

The Wirness: Yes, the same as in Australia. I have not been able to 
ascertain any other countries that have compulsory registration—certainly not 
in the British commonwealth of nations. 

Mr. McIntosH: These are the only examples, are they? 

The Wirness: Australia and New Zealand. Australia has compulsory 
registration and compulsory voting, New Zealand has compulsory registration 
only. 

The CHarrMaNn: Well, I have heard the opinion expressed that they have 
compulsory registration in certain states of the American union. 

The Witness: They had many years ago. I intended to bring a book in 
which I found some rather amusing incidents concerning compulsory voting 
during the latter part of the 17th century; and I was particularly interested to 
note that men were fined one hundred pounds of tobacco for failing to vote. 

Mr. Heaps: Now they give it away. 

The CHarrmMan: °Is there any misunderstanding in connection with com- 
pulsory voting in the States? 

The Witness: Yes. I might mention this, that I went to Washington 
shortly after the last session to read in the library as much as I could about 
state electoral laws, and on the way down I was told that they did have com- 
pulsory registration in one or two of the states. In reading a book in the 
library in Washington I read of compulsory voting in a certain state, and I 
made it my business to look up the electoral law for that state, and I found 
that their conception of compulsory registration was that an elector could not 
vote unless he was registered, but that they have not compulsory registration 
in the same sense as they have in Australia and New Zealand. 

Mr. Heaps: There is one point I would like to get on the record: the total 
cost per elector in Australia as compared with the total cost per elector in 
Canada, and the federal cost in both cases, for registration and election. 

The Witness: I put many figures on the record at our last meeting. Would 
you like me to repeat them? 

_ The Cuatrman: I think you touched on it this morning. You figured, I 
think, that compulsory voting in Australia cost something like 40 cents per 
elector. 

The Wirness: Yes, in four years. 

The Cuamman: What does it cost in Canada based on the experience of 
1934 and 1935? 

{[Mr. Harry Butcher.] 
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The Witness The combined enumeration and revision? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

nee. WITNESS: I quoted figures. In 1934 I think the cost of Canadian 
registration was 26 cents. 

The Cuairman: And then you admitted that for the four vears it w 
cost them another 30 cents, if I got the figures correctly. The aah ee 
our cost for Canadian registration and the four-year revision up to 56 cents 
per elector. 

Mr. Factor: That is only assuming that we are in favour of having con- 
tinuous lists. r 

The Witness: In the 1934 enumeration the cost was 26 cents per elector. 
In 1935 the cost. was approximately four hundred and fifty thousands for annual 
revision only. 

Mr. MacNicou: Now you are speaking of Canadian electors, are you not? 

The Witness: Yes. , , 

Mr. MacNicou: I want to say again, Mr. Chairman, that there is some- 
thing vitally important there. In the 1934 registration the government sent 
enumerators around to every home, but in the 1935 revision the government 
did not do that; all the government did was to appoint a registrar of electors 
for each riding. The government made no effort to get people on the lists, 
the candidate had to do that. And right there it resulted in this condition, 
that in the case of my riding over 4,000 names were put on but in the adjacent 
riding there would not be more than a bagatelle of names put on, because no 
particular effort was made to put them on. 

The CHairMAN: I would like to get this figure clear. You say that the 
1934 revision cost 26 cents per elector— 

The Witness: No, the registration. 

The Cuarrman: And the 1935 revision cost $450,000. 

The Wirness: Yes. 

The Cuatrrman: Taking that over a four-year period, it would figure out 
at about 30 cents per voter. 

Mr. Hears: Why take a four-year period? Why confuse the issue? Let 
us keep to what one registration costs and assuming that the committee wants 
compulsory or continuous registration over a four-year period, then we can 
discuss what the costs will be. 

Mr. McInrosuH: What we want to get now is the per capita cost of 1935. 

Mr. Crark: That is a total of $436,000 for 1935? 

The Wirness: $448,000 for just under six million voters. 

Mr. Facror: That is not right. The $450,000 should be divided among 
these additional voters. 

The Witxess: Surely it should, but there is no way of finding out how 
many additional voters were registered. 

The Cuatrmawn: It will figure out about 8 cents per elector. There are 
5,918,000 names, apparently, on the list, and it cost $450,000. Divide one 
into the other, and it gives a result of something like 8 cents. 

Mr. Hears: That is 26 cents plus 8 cents. 

Mr. McInrosu: 34 cents. 

Mr. Heaps: 34 cents per capita. 

The CHatrMaAn: 26 cents. 

Mr. Hears: 26 cents plus 8 cents; that is the total cost of revising our 
election lists at the last election? 
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Mr. Factor: That is not the way to do it. The correct way to figure 
it out is to divide the $450,000 by the additional names added in 1935. 


Mr. MacNicou: There is another angle to the problem in reference to 
the list used in the 1935 elections. I am just speaking of my own riding, 
where I understand it. Many names were on three times, and some four times. 


Mr. Hears: In your riding? 


Mr. MacNicou: Yes, because people were dispossessed and moved out 
every month because of the non-payment of rent. The government got them 
in the 1934 registration; my man got them in 1935, and the government caught 
them again in 1935. We were constantly going over the list trying to keep 
them on the list. There were many men going around checking up. The 
enumerating people did not know they had moved. Had the government done 
the enumeration a month before the election the lists would have been puri- 
fied. The lists in 1935 were nothing short of shocking. 

The CuarrmMaANn: Now, there is one other question that I should lke to 
bring up in connection with the Australian and New Zealand compulsory 
system of voting. If that system were applied to Canada would it mean any 
saving in the cost of getting out our lists as compared with 1934, 1935. 

The Wirness: I think it would make a great increase in cost. That is 
my impression, in view of the fact that in order to make the system satis- 
factory you would have to get all these departmental aids to which I referred. 


By Mr. McIntosh: 


Q. It would cost more?—A. Yes. 

Q. Why?—A. It seems to me quite obvious. For instance, in 1934 and 
1935 we had registrars of electors going to certain points throughout the con- 
stituency, waiting for electors to register. Under the system employed in 
Australia there are officials whose duty it is to go to every home every year or 
twice a year; and with such procedure it would cost much more especially 
in urban districts. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. Take the system as we have it to-day. Suppose we had compulsory 
registration instead of enumerators. The election of 1935 cost 35 cents per 
voter—what did it cost in 1980?—A. I have the figures but I have not worked 
it out per elector. 


Mr. MacNicou: Had the election occurred in the fall of 1934 the list 
would have been cluttered up with hundreds and thousands of names of people 
who had moved all over the lot from the time the enumeration was taken in 
the spring. I am firmly convinced the enumeration should take place after 
Ve dissolution of the House of Commons. Then you would have a correct 
ist. 

Mr. Rosicuaup: In other words your revision is only a waste of time. 


Mr. MacNicou: In my own riding there were four candidates, and each 
candidate had enumerators out prior to dissolution, and by the time the election 
came along the people were harassed to death by one or the other of the can- 
didates’ enumerators coming around. The people grew tired of having canvassers 
coming to their door, and in some cases the doors were slammed in their faces. 
I am convinced the government should do the enumeration and the enumeration 
should be done after dissolution. A man should be appointed by the government 
as was done in 1930 and 1932. If a man comes to a door and says he is a 
government agent and his mission is to see if the names are on the list, right 
away the citizen listens to him because he is working for the government and 


not a candidate. When an agent of a candidate goes to a house the natural 
{Mr. Harry Butcher.] 
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thing for the citizen to say is that it is none of the agent’s business whether the 
citizen’s name is on the list or not. 


The CHatrman: You were going to give us the cost of the 1930 election. 

The Wirnuss: The cost of the 1930 election, including cost of preparation 
of list of electors, personal service and expense of election officers was $2,131,148. 

Mr. Hears: What was it per elector? 

The Wirness: Preparation of the lists cost $1,113,250 alone. 

Mr. McIntosu: Purely for enumeration. 

The Witness: Enumeration cost $1,113,250; and the taking of the vote 
cost $1,017,898, or a total of $2,131,148. 

Mr. Heaps: Have you considered how that cost can be reduced? 


The Witness: Yes, and I intend to explain how costs can be reduced, at a 
later date. 


Mr. Heaps: I think it is still pretty high. 


_ The Cuatrman: I think Mr. Heaps raised a question a few minutes ago to 
which we should give some consideration now. That is the question of com- 
pulsory registration in election years instead of the enumeration system. Your 
reference was to compulsory registration just prior to an election? 

Mr. Heaps: Yes. In fact I would to a large extent agree with Mr. MacNicol 
when he states the registration should take place as near to an election as we 
could possibly have it, in order to offset a good many difficulties that arise when 
an enumeration takes place a long time ahead of an election as happened in 
1934 and 1935. As has been pointed out people do move away from a district 
to another district, and it is almost impossible to trace where electors have gone. 
When election day comes round a large number of electors are running around 
the constituency trying to find out if their name is on the list or not. 

The CHatrMAN: Do any other members wish to speak on the subject of 
compulsory registration prior to election? It has been suggested what we go 
back to the 1930 procedure but instead of having enumerators going from house 
to house that we have compulsory registration. I think that was the question. 

Mr. McLean: I think it would be a good thing to consider any objections 
to the 1930 system. As far as I could observe the enumeration of 1930 was very 
satisfactory. I cannot see that there should be any objection to a list being 
made up in a rural section by one man going from door to door and posting that 
list up a certain number of days for inspection, and notice given that it was 
posted up, giving any who are left off the right to apply to that enumerator at 
a stated place to have their names put on. In the cities you could have two 
men named by the two parties going around together. I do not see why that 
would not work out. 

The Cuarrman: What is your reaction to the suggestion that instead of 
having these men go around from house to house you compel the elector to come 
and register himself. 


Mr. McLean: In the first place the elector will not come, and in the second 
place I do not know why he ought to come. When you have one man going 
from house to house you have one man doing the work. If the electors had to 
go it seems to me the work is multiplied one-hundredfold. It seems to me there 
should be no reason why an enumeration carried out as it was done in 1930 
should not be as nearly perfect as we can have it. 

Mr. McInrosu: If that system was nearly perfect why was it done away 
with? 

Mr. Guen: It happened, that is all. : 

Mr. McInrosu: My point is there must have been some very serious 
objection to it. 
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Mr. MacNicout: There was some slight discrepancy that could have been 
easily changed by an amendment. On the other hand, I suppose the ex- 
government thought they were going to have a permanent list. Well, we had a 
permanent list, but we did not have a complete enumeration. To have a per- 
manent list you must adopt the Australian system holus bolus. Our last election 
act did not adopt the Australian act in fact. 

Mr. McLean: If there was no objection to the 1930 method we ought seri- 
ously to consider reverting to it. It is quite evident that the 1934 system has not 
worked out satisfactorily. To-day nobody is satisfied apparently. The 1930 
system seems to have worked very satisfactorily and was not too expensive. Why 
should we not seriously consider going back to it? 

Hon. Mr. Srewart: I think I can answer in part the question as to why 
the change was made. You will find two conflicting ideas with respect to elec- 
tion lists; one, that you should have at all times an up-to-date list; another 
that you should not have at all times a list but that you should make it up on 
the eve of an election. There are arguments in favour of each one of them. One 
argument, in addition to others that might be advanced in favour of having a 
list always up-to-date, is that that has been done in many countries, or that the 
time that was required for the registration and taking the proceedings of a 
registration on the eve of an election unnecessarily prolonged the period of the 
election; the idea being that with a closed lst always ready you could reduce 
the pericd between a dissolution and an election. Now, whether that has been 
proven to be the fact or not is the question. I do not know that it has materially 
reduced the time. But these are the two main arguments. Then, of course, the 
cities present a problem of their own, where there is a great deal of personation, 
telegraphing and all of that sort of thing, and the difficulty apparently, of keep- 
ing a proper list. It was thought that a closed list would be in a measure a 
protection against some of the evils that have unfortunately developed in the 
city ridings. Whether that has worked or not, I don’t know; but these are some 
of the reasons that led to the adoption of this method. We have not tried it long 
enough to know whether it on the whole is an advantage or a disadvantage. 
Personally I rather like the old system. The enumeration, with the closed list, 
is all right. Who is going to keep it up every year; whose duty is it to see that 
the people who are eligible for registration come out and register? If I repre- 
sent a constituency I will probably have to look after it at considerable expense 
to myself. Who is going to look after it for my opponent in my constituency? 
It seems to me that you are not going to have at any time a complete list under 
the system as it exists, because as you know everybody’s business is nobody’s 
business, and you will wake up some day with an election and a closed list and 
a great many people off; whereas if you have a registration prior to an election 
properly devised, properly worked out, it seems to me you are going to get a 
fresher list, you are going to get it without much expense to the candidate and 
without as much public expense. 


Mr. Heaps: Mr. Chairman, I do not know what the names on the list cost 
prior to us having enumerators going around putting names on—I am now 
referring to the 1925 list and the lists of subsequent elections. 

The CHAIRMAN: They cost about 40 cents. 

Mr. Heaps: Prior to enumeration? 

The CHairMAn: No; it would be less than that. I shall give it to you in 
a moment. 

Mr. Hears: What I want to point out is this; personally I feel inclined to 
a certain extent to favour some form of compulsory registration. Since we have 
had enumerators going around putting names on the list we have this situation: 
we have had the enumerators; then we have had the candidates who go around 
subsequently seeing what names are on the list, and making sure that they are 

[Mr. Harry Butcher.] : 
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on and seeing that those who are not on get on, and afterwards going around 

and begging them to come out and vote. I should like to see the electors take 

some responsibility in the matter. I should like them to realize that coming out 

and casting their vote is a duty and not a favour that they were conferring on 

the candidate. As it stands to-day we have candidates going around begging 

for the votes. pe: 
Mr. McIntrosu: We do not do that. 


Mr. Hrars: Yes we do, and we know it. We all know the amount of 
literature that is sent around during election campaigns. If we had some form 
of compulsion in our elections we would probably obviate a good deal of the 
objectionable teatures of the elections of today. I realize some of my friends 
in this committee may have a kind of wholesale objection to the term ‘“compul- 
sory”. But when you think of the amount of compulsion in our lives that 
we take for granted the term ‘‘compulsory” ceases to have the meaning that it 
suggests at the present time. Many things are compulsory in our life, and we 
take them for granted. If we are going to have cleaner and better elections as a 
result of having some official and compulsory registration there is no reason 
in the world why we should not consider it in a favourable light. I do not 
believe there is any member of this committee who in his own heart does not 
believe there is a lot of room for improvement in the elections in the Dominion 
of Canada. If the elector were compelled to go out and register and compelled 
to go out and vote it would cut down a good deal of the difficulties with which 
the candidates are confronted at the present time. It would cut down the very 
large expenses of elections so far as the federal government is concerned, and 
it would cut down to a very large extent the cost to the candidates themselves. 
I was very much impressed a week or so ago when I discussed this question 
with Mr. Bennett, the leader of the Conservative party. He came back from 
Australia very much impressed with the system of compulsory registration and 
voting. I am just giving you his viewpoint for what it may be worth. The 
people in Australia who have made a study of the problem seem to be in favour 
of that method of conducting their voting in preference to the system which we 
have adopted in this country. 

Mr. Guen: Mr. Chairman, I do not think we are likely to come to a con- 
clusion in regard to this matter, but perhaps it might be of interest to the 
committee to know how registration was carried out in Scotland. I used to have 
a good deal to do with it. What was done was this—of course, we had permanent 
officials there—the sheriff of the county is the official returning officer. The list 
is made up each year and the parties co-operate, the liberals and the conservatives 
and the labour party. Each made up his own list checking the previous years 
list, making additions and subtractions from it. Then, the parties’ agents went 
over the list together and agreed on the parties that should be on the list and 
any objection or contestation of any elector was brought before a judge, and 
it was argued and the judge gave his decision. Mr. McLean was saying that 
he was in favour of the 1930 list. 

The Cuairman: What is the size of the constituencies you have in Scotland? 

Mr. Guew: The constituency of the county of Dumbarton, which was the 
constituency I was in, and which included Clydebank, if I recall correctly, 
had 69,000 or 70,000 voters. 

Mr. McInrosu: About what area? 

Mr. Gurx: The area was small. It would not be as large as my own 
constituency, but of course it was densely populated. 

Mr. McInvosu: Were the agents permanent men? 

Mr. Girw: No, members of each of the parties. They made the check-up. 
The feeling that I had with regard to 1930 was very much more favourable 
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than it was with regard to 1934. J was quite convinced there was proper 
representation given to every voter to see that his name was placed on the list. 
Mr. Heaps has spoken with regard ‘to personation. That does not happen, and 
did not happen in 1930. 


Mr. MacNicou: It does not happen in any place in Canada as far as I 
know, except Montreal. Montreal is the city where personation and telegraph- 
ing takes place. 

Mr. Guen: I know this, throughout the constituency and during the election 
of 1930 it was very, very marked. As candidates we had not very much to do 
except to see that the list was up and checked as to those who were on it, and 
to see that those who were not on it were put on. The consequence was that 
the list of 1930 was entirely satisfactory. But I assure you such was not the 
case in 1935. There was one place in Hamiota, north of Strathelair in my riding 
where there were sixty old pioneer families who were absolutely cut off the list, 
men who had been there for forty and fifty years, because of some mistake 
that had happened between the officials as to the boundaries. That created a 
tremendous amount of hard feelings. 


The Cuatrman: When was that? 

Mr. Guen: In 1935. 

Mr. Hears: No system can avert a thing like that. 
Mr. Gren: It did not happen in 1930. 

Mr. Heaps: It happened in 1930 in my riding. 


Mr. Guren: If we had the 1930 list again with some provisions in it for a 
registration under the auspices of the government, made by government men, 
as Mr. MacNicol has pointed out, it would take a great responsibility from the 
agents of the candidates, and we would likely get a very much better list than 
we had in 1935. The suggestion I make is this: we ought to take the 1930 
and the 1934 acts and compare them. The question of compulsory registra- 
tion and compulsory voting might follow that. I would suggest to the com- 
mittee we take them and see if we can arrive at which is the best, in the mean- 
time make our report. 


The CuHatrrman: Mr. Glen, I think we will have to come to a conclusion 
on this question of compulsory voting and compulsory registration whether 
we go back to some of the 1930 provisions or not. Mr. Heaps has—I do not 
know whether I interpreted his remarks correctly or not—come to the con- 
clusion that it would be advisable for us to adopt a compulsory system some- 
what similar to Australia, with yearly registrations. 


Mr. Hears: No. 
The CuHarrMAN: Continuous registration. 


Mr. Heaps: I would not say that I am convinced in my own mind of the 
necessity of continual registration, because the cost is so high. I do not know 
whether the advantage of a continuous registration is worthy of the effort put 
forward. I think if we had compulsory registration and compulsory. voting 
with registration just as close to an election as we can possibly get it we would 
get just as good a lst as you would if you had registration over a period of 
three or four years. 

Mr. Factor: Can’t you get a perfect list by enumeration just after dis- 
solution? 

Mr. Heaps: That may be all right; but I think myself we are pampering 
these people just a little too much by all these methods. 

Mr. Factor: It is the duty of the state. 

{Mr. Harry Butcher.] 
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Mr. Heaps: It is not the duty of the state to go around and ask the voters 
if they are going to come out and vote and put their names on the list. I think 
it is the duty of the elector to put his name on the list. 

Mr. McIntosu: They do not ask the voter if he is going to vote and 
_ then say we will put your name on the list. 

._ The Cuairman: I think, gentlemen, we can dispose of this matter plece- 
meal. In the first place I would suggest that we dispose of this question of a 
continuous compulsory registration. 

(Negatived). 

The Cuatrman: Now, gentlemen, it has narrowed down to the question 
of whether we want compulsory registration immediately prior to an election. 

Mr. Heaps: Perhaps you might put it a little wider than that. Do we 
want registration just prior to an election? We can discuss the form of regis- 
tration afterwards. 

The Cuairman: I think we had better dispose of the compulsory features 
of it first. 

Mr. Heaps: No; we shall discuss the question of compulsion or the ques- 
tion of enumeration after we have discussed the question as to whether we 
prefer to have a list of electors compiled as near to an election as it is possible 
to have it. 

Mr. McInrosH: What does that mean, as near to an election as possible? 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: After dissolution. 

Mr. McInrosH: Usually what time intervenes between dissolution and 
the election day? 

Mr. MAcNicou: Suppose the chief electoral officer tells us what is going 
on in Hamilton to-day. 

The 'CHarrMan: I think we can dispose of the question as to whether we 
are going back to the 1930 system or going to follow the system that we 
adopted in 1934. The 1934 system is in vogue now. 

Mr. MacNicou: You have already voted against the part that calls for 
a continuous list. 

The CuairmMan: Under conditions of compulsion. 

Mr. Heaps: The opinion here is fairly unanimous, if I can judge the 
sentiment of the members, that the lists should be compiled as close to an elec- 
tion as we possibly can have them. I think we can get ‘a motion along that 
line submitted now, and I think we can dispose of that aspect of it. 

Hon. Mr. Srewart: That is after dissolution. 

Mr. Heaps: I would move, Mr. Chairman, in order to bring it to a head, 
that we compile the list of electors after dissolution and as near to the election 
as we possibly can have it. 

Mr. Facror: What time elapses between dissolution and election? 

Mr. Castoncuay: In every general election since 1921 I think that there 
has been a minimum interval of fifty-eight days between the date of the issue 
of the writs and the polling day. In 1935 the writs were issued on August 14 
and, as you all know, the election was held on October 15. 

Mr. MacNicou: Tell us about the Hamilton by-election that is going on 
at this moment. How many days will intervene between the issue of the writs 
and the date of the election? es 8, 

Mr. Casroneuay: I don’t remember the actual dates, but I think it is 
about six weeks, a little less than six weeks. hus 

Mr. Facror: I was under the impression the 1934 Act made it a minimum 
of twenty-eight days which should elapse between dissolution and election. 
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Mr. Guten: In this connection the question of time will enter into the 
motion made by Mr. Heaps, whether we can have the registration running con- 
currently with the days after the issue of the writs. If I recall it, it is twenty- 
eight days. If we could have the registration running concurrently during that 
time it would be all right. Mr. Castonguay might be able to tell us if the ques- 
tion of time will enter into this in regard to the compiling of the list prior to an 
election. 

Mr. Castonauay: It was possible in 1921, 1925, 1926 and 1930 to compile 
the lists between the issue of the writ and the election. From studies that I 
have made I think it would be possible to hold the election with a minimum 
interval of only six weeks from dissolution to voting day. 

The CuatrMAN: There is another question that enters into this matter. 
Before Mr. Heaps’ motion is put I believe we should hear Colonel Thompson 
in connection with this registration as to whether his study since 1934 has 
shown to him any savings that can be made, and what would be involved in 
making up these lists just prior to an election. 

Mr. McInrosu: I was going to ask Mr. Castonguay to explain if in his 
opinion in the large rural ridings of Canada there would be time to make as 
perfect a list as possible, having regard to the time that elapses between dis- 
solution and the election. 

Mr. Casronauay: Certainly. It could be done in six weeks all over Canada. 
In rural polling divisions, under the 1930 procedure, it was not necessary that 
an elector’s name should be on the list to entitle him to vote. In such cases an 
elector could vote upon being vouched for by another elector whose name 
appeared on the list. 

Mr. Gurewn: I think we are ready to vote on this motion. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: I would like to ask Mr. Castonguay a question. About 
forty days or forty-two days is the minimum time required under the 1930 Act, 
is that right? 

Mr. Castonevuay: It was fifty-six days, but there is now certain procedure 
that could be cut out. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: You could make it six weeks. 

Mr. Castoncuay: I think it is possible to make it in six weeks. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: That would be forty-two days. The fact is that in the 
last election there was a long time between dissolution and election. There 
were reasons for that which we are not going to discuss now, but that was not 
in connection with the preparation of the lists. Suppose you had wanted to 
put on an election in the shortest time possible between dissolution in 1935 and 
the getting out of your lists, how long would it have taken you? It would have 
been much shorter than six weeks, would it not? 

Mr. Castoneuay: I think it would have been possible in 1935 to hold a 
general election with an interval of twenty-eight or thirty days between the 
issue of the writs and polling day. 

: Mr. GLEN: During that twenty-eight days could the lists have been made 
up? 

Hon. Mr. Srewarr: They were made up. They are at the Franchise office. 
Yiou can get them the day after dissolution. 


Mr. Gien: With regard to Mr. Heaps’ motion, if we are going to vote on 
compulsory registration prior to an election, would there be sufficient time in the 
hurry of an election? Suppose we have twenty-eight days from the issue of a 
a ss the election takes place, could we have an election in twenty-eight 

ays! 

Mr. Castonevay: No. It would take a minimum of forty-two days. 

[Mr. Harry Butcher.] < 
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Mr. Jean: What is the minimum interval under the by-election act passed 
last year? 

Mr. Castoneuay: I think there were by-elections in which an interval of 
only thirty days was allowed between the issue of the writ and polling day. Of 
course this is only possible in the case of a few by-elections. It is an altogether 
different matter when it comes to a general election. 

Mr. Factor: Mr. Chairman, I agree with your point of view that we 
ought to hear Colonel Thompson before we decide on Mr. Heaps’ motion with 
regard to the working of the 1934 system. 

The Cuarrman: The point I see is this, that we are working under the 
1934 system now, and Mr. Heaps’ motion is that the lists should be made up as 
close to an election as possible. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: After dissolution. 

Mr. Factor: That practically means the abolition of the 1934 section. 

Mr. Heaps: We have already gone contrary to the 1984 act, and we passed 
a motion a few days ago against an annual revision of the list. 

The CuairMAN: No, we did not do that. We passed a motion against a 
compulsory act. 

Mr. Heaps: That has some bearing on 1934. 

The ‘CHairMAN: It may have some bearing. That word “ compulsory ” 
has a meaning. 

Mr. Gunn: I suggest that we should hear Colonel Thompson. 

The CuHairmaAn: I do not know what Colonel Thompson will have to say, 
but he has been studying the situation since 1934 and he may have suggestions 
to make in connection with getting these lists up to date. I certainly do not 
think that the 1985 system is satisfactory. 

Mr. Factor: I move that Mr. Heaps’ motion be tabled and that we hear 
Colonel Thompson at the next meeting. 

Mr. Hears: We do not have to take a vote on it; just adjourn and ask 
Colonel Thompson to be here at our next meeting. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is that agreed to? 

Mr. Heaps: Yes. 

The CuairmMan: Are there any other questions that members of the com- 
mittee desire to ask Mr. Butcher this morning in connection with compulsory 
voting; or is there any further information that you want on either of these 
subjects? 

Mr. ‘Cuark: With reference to compulsory voting, are we not ready to 
decide that we shall not have compulsory voting? Surely it is not suggested 
that we should have compulsory voting when we consider all that has been said 
here and the consideration that has been given to the matter. We have a good 
many things that are compulsory; surely we will not undertake to have com- 
pulsory voting in Canada. 

Mr. Factor: Hear, hear. 

Mr. CuarK: And I would like to move that we reject compulsory voting. 


Mr. Factor: I will second that. 

Mr. McCvaie: Are there not in this country quite a number of people who 
refuse to vote because of some religious consideration? 

The Onarrman: An exception is made in that case in Australia also. 


Mr. McCware: I know that in my riding there is one large section where 
they never vote for some particular reason. 
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The CHairMAN: Are we ready for the question on compulsory voting? 

Mr. Heaps Oh, no. We aré about to adjourn. I think it would be well to 
allow the motion to stand. 

The CHarrMAN: What I wanted to know is whether you wanted to ask 
Mr. Butcher any more questions or whether you want to get any more informa- 
tion that can be made available in connection with either compulsory voting or 
registration? 

Mr. McLean: I would like these two officers here to let us know at our 
next meeting whether, from their experience, they have any information with 
regard to closed lists. Now last year that matter was just mentioned at one of 
our meetings, and I think the committee was rather overwhelmingly in favour 
of open lists. I think that question ought to be discussed, and I think if Mr. 
Castonguay or Mr. Butcher were prepared to discuss that subject at our next 
meeting it would be valuable. 

The CHairMAN: What do you mean by closed lists? 


Mr. McLxan: On voting day in the rural constituencies—that means con- 
stituencies with fair sized towns—people may go out and vote even though they 
are not on the list, if they are vouched for by an elector. Now, I think that is 
very popular; and yet, from the standpoint of the object which the 1934 com- 
mittee had in view there is a great deal to be said for a closed list. Those who 
have had anything to do with rural ridings, with places adjacent to towns, over 
a number of years know that in the last election it was a great comfort to realize 
that you did not have to worry at all about keeping people from voting on 
election day who ought not to vote. I think, probably, the committee will 
decide in favour of the open lists. Personally, from my experience over a 
number of years, I am opposed to the open list. I do not know whether you 
want to go into the question now; but I do think that these officers should give 
us the benefit of their experience at our next meeting, and I do think also that 
we should give this question of open or closed lists very serious thought. I 
would appear to be speaking against the 1934-35 system of lists. All the same, 
there is a great deal to be said in favour of closed lists, and there is something 
to be said—if we could do it without expense and without, the objections already 
taken up—if we could get a list that we did not have to prepare right at election 
time when feeling is running high. From the standpoint of the lists, as far as 
my riding is concerned conditions were very satisfactory in 1930 and 1935. In 
1930 the sts were well prepared. In 1934 the work was well done. I think 
we had a very exceptional franchise officer. 


Mr. McIntosH: You are speaking for your own riding only? 


Mr. MacNicor: I thought it was weli done all over the country in 1934. I 
think the enumeration in 1934 was well done. 


Mr. McLean: I do not think that was general in the country. The revision 
was satisfactory. I was a candidate in two elections. The cost of the election 
to me was very materially reduced in 1935 because of the fact that I did not 
have a large staff and there was not the same necessity for tearing around the 
riding to see that everybody was on the list. It was all over. The list was 
finished. There were thousands of dollars saved in expense on the part of 
candidates as regards the lists. 


Mr. MacNicou: We did not enumerate in 1935. 
Mr. McLean: Certainly we did. 
Mr. MacNicou: Not to the same extent. 


Mr. McLean: To a certain extent. My own workers went around to some 
extent to check up in the spring when the revision was taking place, but election 
[Mr. Harry Butcher.] 
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day was a long way off. We did not know who the candidate 
e : c y ' o to be 
There was not the excitement and the feeling, and there was n Bich pene 
of work to be done. , was not a large amount 
Mr. MacNicox: Were you a candidate at that time? 
Mr. McLegan: No. 


Hon. Mr. STEWART: Mr. Chairman, I do not know whether this information 
which I am going to ask for is available in the statistics which Mr. Castonouay 
has; but I would like to know the number of people in the rural ridings “who 
vote on election day whose names are not on the list. Now, a rural riding as 
I recall it, under the classification of the act of 1930, would cover any muni- 
cipality under 10,000. : 


Mr. McLean: With the open lists, even in those municipalities different 


sections were treated differently. In the towns the lists were closed; in the 


country they were open—what is called rural ridings—is not that true, even in 
1930? In a town of 8,000 the lists were closed? 

Mr. Castoncuay: The lists were open unless the polling division had been 
declared urban by the chief electoral officer. 

Hon. Mr. Strewarr: Yes. If we knew the number of people who voted on 
election day who were not on the list we might be able to come to some con- 


clusion. In the ordinary township the number is very small; there might be 


one here and one there. I think there is a great deal to be said for the fact 
that if we are going to have an enumeration that ought to end. I do not think 
there is very much to be said for leaving these open even in the townships. I 
think if the enumerators do their work properly the list ought to be closed. 

Mr. McLean: I think you will find, when there is a full committee, that 
the large majority of the members will be in favour of the open list. I would 
like to give a couple of examples of the objection to open lists. In my riding 
in 1930, for instance, there were about 100 men working on the road for con- 
tractors. The feeling was that most of these were not entitled to vote. They 
were not put on the list. It does not matter which party did it. But I can 
tell you that on election day these people were taken from poll to poll, and if they 
could not vote at one poll they voted at another. They went to half a dozen 
different polls, and practically all of them voted. At another poll there were 
about ninety who were not put on the list—or, at least, if they were put on the 
list their names were taken off at the revision of the list. Now, it was decided 
by one candidate that these people should have voted. If the list had been 
closed that would have been decided by the enumerator or the judge for elec- 
tion day; but we came to election day and the whole ninety men in that little 
village wanted to vote and there was a dispute as to whether they should vote 
or not. Now, under ordinary circumstances preparation is made for people to 
vote. In this case adequate precaution was taken to prevent them from voting. 
A solicitor was sent there to see that the law was properly carried out, and you 
will realize the disagreeableness of the whole situation. As a matter of fact, 
arrests were made to stop— 

Mr. McIntosH: They voted, however. 

Mr. MeLzan: No. They did not vote. 

Mr. Hears: If you had had a closed list— 

Mr. McLean: —that question would not have arisen. On that election day 
there was a terrible fight, and a parliamentary investigation was held into the 
conduct of that poll because of the measures that were taken to stop these people 
from voting. 

Now, that is what happens as the result of an open list. Personally, I 
would like to see the lists closed no matter what the system of enumeration Is. 
I would like to see only those whose names are on the list vote on election day. 
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The CuHairMAN: In reply to Mr. Stewart’s question, I might say that Mr. 
Castonguay tells me that the information is not available in any way that he 
can get at it. 

Now, gentlemen, at our next meeting—which ought to be next Tuesday— 
we should to be able to dispose of compulsory voting and compulsory registration 
and the motion that has been presented by Mr. Heaps; and we will endeavour to 
have Mr. Castonguay and Colonel Thompson with us. If there are any ques- 
tions that arise in the mind of any of you just send them along to me ube f 
will try to get the information from Mr. Butcher. 


The Committee adjourned to meet Tuesday, March 9, at 11 o’clock a.m. 


House or Commons, Room 429, 


March 9, 1937. 


The Special Committee on Elections and Franchise Acts met at 11 o’clock 
Mr. Bothwell the chairman presided. ee 


The CuHarrMan: At our last meeting we thought it would be desirable and 
advisable to hear the Franchise Commissioner with regard to any suggestions he 
might have to make to the committee as the result of his few years experience 
as commissioner. I understand that he has made a reply by way of a letter 
addressed to Mr. Butcher, and as a basis for hearing Colonel Thompson I think 
it might be well to have the letter read and then Colonel Thompson will be 
able to answer any questions you have to ask him. 


Mr. Harry Burcuer, recalled. 


The Witness: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, towards the close of the 
meetings of the committee, last session, and after consultation with the chairman 
I asked both Mr. Castonguay and Colonel Thompson if they would make 
suggestions as to possible reductions in costs in the matter of compiling lists of 
electors and conducting elections. Early this session I again brought the matter 
_ to the attention of Colonel Thompson and as a result he wrote me under date of 
March 6; 1937, as follows:— 


You asked me to prepare a memorandum showing the estimated 
comparative saving in cost of a general enumeration of the list of electors, 
on the basis of a reduced tariff of fees as in the Dominion By-Elections 
Franchise Acts, 1936, as compared with the cost of the general enumeration 
in 1934 under the Dominion Franchise Act. I submit the following:— 


General Registration or Enumeration 


As the list of electors which was revised in 1935 is now quite 
useless, before a general election is again held a general enumeration will 
be necessary. In this connection it is to be noted that under the general 
registration of the 1934 Dominion Franchise Act, among others, the 
following expenses were incurred:— 


ee ome | MEPS ot UTE brat aes SPOS BO 
Printing of notices.. MEN BS $ tte mss Wet Be 19,369 98 
Mamureratore fees nee ee oe wees ee ee 890,744 48 
SMIIOCAY Ge BEM asslsy x) WSs baer ars eee ens | (oy 28,206 85 

$ 973,939 21 


Similar expenses for travelling, printing of notices, enumerators’ fees, 
ete., will necessarily be incurred at a further enumeration, but in the 
attached summary of costs it will be noted that a substantial reduction 
will be effected, in respect of these items. 

1. Reduced tariff of fees for personal services to Registrars of Elec- 
tors, that is, for example, a minimum rate of $250 per registrar, whereas 
the minimum rate was $600 in 1934. 
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2. No preparation of an alphabetical (urban) list of electors, as in 
the Dominion Franchise Act, 1934. (This was prepared in 1934 and 
revised in 1935 and was not used.) 


3. Printing of urban lists only following a general enumeration: 
No printing of the rural list. 

4. In connection with any printing of the list of electors, if these 
were printed by the King’s Printer rather than printed locally, the cost 
would be considerably less. 

I suggest that a general registration or enumeration should com- 
mence on a day to be fixed by Order-in-Council. 


A summary is attached showing the approximate cost of a general 
enumeration under a reduced tariff of fees, as compared with the cost 
of the general registration in 1934 under the Dominion Franchise Act. I 
wish you to note that the total cost all depends upon (a) printing of the 
lists (urban and rural) by the King’s Printer; (b) printing of the urban 
lists only by the King’s Printer; and no printing of the rural list; (c) 
printing of the urban and rural lists locally; and (d) printing of the 
urban list only (and no printing of the rural list) locally. 


(Sgd.) JOHN THOMPSON. 


GENERAL 
GENERAL REGISTRATION BESISTRATION 
Summary or Esimmatep Cost or GENERAL ReEGIstRATION or Erscrors Basep on REDUCED UnpbER DomINIOoN 
TaRirr, AS IN THE Dominton By-Exections Act, 1936 Fags Act, 
(A) (B) (C) (D) 
Cost, if Urban|Cost, if Urban|Cost, if Urban|Cost, if Urban ice ee 
Subject of Expenditure and Rural and Rural List only List only (irbad and 
L ist printed | List printed printed printed Wl agal Lists) 
by King’s Locally Locally by King’s 
Printer Printer 
: $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ ets. 
Registrars’ fees for personal services re- 

duced from minimum of $600 (as in| . 

1934) to minimum of $250............ 60,750 00 60,750 00 60,750 00 60,750 00 243.116 21 
Estimated cost of printing lists.......... 250,000 00 480,000 00 212,320 00 132,700 00 249,561 80 
Necessary Expenses, such as: Fees for 

clerical assistance; Printing of Notices; 

Rentals, Sundries; Revising Officers’ 

fees; Transcribing names; Fees for 

enumerators (urban and rural)........ 897,410 00 897,410 00 897,410 00 897,410 00 973,939 21 

Otello a Stan eee EES yc 1,208,160 00 | 1,438,160 00 | 1,170,480 00 | 1,090,860 00 1,466,716 22 


Mr. McIntrosH: When you speak of an urban list you are referring to 
centres of what population? 


Col. THomrson: Urban polling. 
The CuarrMan: Do you mean urban constituencies? 


Col. THompson: Not necessarily. There are some constituencies which 
are all rural, some which are all urban, and some which are urban and have 
rural polling divisions attached to them. 

Hon. Mr. Strrurne: And vice versa. 

Col. THompson: Yes. 

The Wirness: The chart that accompanies this letter shows the cost under 


various plans proposed by Colonel Thompson, plans A, B, C and D to which I 
have already referred: “A” being the cost for rural and urban lists printed by 
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the King’s Printer; “B” being the cost for urban and rural lists printed locally ; 
oy ad being the cost if urban lists only are printed, and are printed locally; and 
“D” being the cost if urban lists only are printed, and are printed by the King’s 


| Printer. The cost is divided into three items: first, registration fees for personal 


services, reduced from a minimum of $600, as in 1934, to a minimum of $250. 

The CHAIRMAN: The cost under each of these would be reduced from $600 
to $250. Has it been your experience, Colonel Thompson, that in having this 
work done the registrars were paid too much for the work they did? 

Col. Tompson: I would not suggest that in view of the length of time that 
the general registration took. They were on duty for four and a half months as 
against, for instance, in one of the cases here, about forty days or less. 

The CuarrMAn: What was the average amount paid to registrars? 

Col. THompson: It averaged over $600. There was a provision that for 
over a certain number of applications they should receive a special allowance. 
In certain constituencies—for instance, in Toronto and Montreal—the applica- 
tions to have names added, stricken off, changed and so on were so numerous 
that they thought they ought to have an additional allowance, which brought 
the figure considerably over $600. 

Mr. MacNicou: Was it not away over $1,200 or $1,300 in the cities? 

Col. THompson: Sometimes it would run as high as that. 

Mr. McIntosH: That would mean that practically any registrar in Canada 
would get, at least, $600 twice—once in 1934 and again in 1935, would it not? 

Col. THompson: Exactly. Correct. 

The CuHarrMan: Now, in making up new lists would not the registrar 
have to do just as much work as he did in 1934? 

Col. THompson: The period during which he would be employed would be 
very much less. 

The CHAIRMAN: Why? 

Col. THompson: Because, for instance, in 1934 by statute the work started 
there on the Ist of April, and then there was the revisal period, by statute, from 
May 15th to July 1st. Then, after the Ist of July they had to prepare the final 


lists so that it carried them right along—as a matter of fact, four months and 


seventeen days. 
The Cuatrman: I am trying to get at the cost of registration by reducing 


the minimum fee from $600 to $250. 


Col. TuHompson: There are two reasons for that. In the first place, there 
is the short time the men will be on duty—a little over a month; and in the 
second place, they will not have the same amount of work to do as they had 
before. Under the Franchise Act they had to travel around the country, 
especially in rural places, revising. They do not travel under the By-Elections 


Act, or under this scheme suggested here. The enumerators will do that. Then, 


under the Franchise Act in the cities, the registrars personally had to sit in 
different places dividing the district up into about thirty polls each, approx- 


-imately—some more and some Jess—whereas under the By-Elections Act revis- 


ing officers do that work at a specified fee. 

The CHarrMan: The registrar would still have to travel over the con- 
stituency in order to appoint those enumerators. 

Col. THomrson: Merely to appoint them. That refers to rural places. In 


__ the urban centres he expects the numerators who are nominated by the political 
_ parties to do the enumeration. 


The CHairMan: Yes, but take a constituency with a couple of hundred 


‘polls in it and in which the registrar would have to travel all over to make these 


j 


appointments, I am very doubtful whether he could do it for $250. 
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Col. THomrson: Do you mean in the urban centres? 

The CuHarrMan: In the rural districts. 

Col. THompson: They have done it in Gloucester without complaint— 
in Wright and Gloucester. 

Mr. McIntosH: What is the area of the Gloucester riding? 

Col. Tuompson: I think it is about ninety miles long. 


Mr. Turcxon: At least that. But the comparison between Gloucester riding 
and some of the extended ridings in the western country does not obtain. There 
is no comparison so far as these ridings are concerned. There is no comparison 
between the cost in Gloucester and in some ridings that have been referred to. I 
do not know Wright so well. 

Mr. McInrosu: Ninety square miles for the riding of Gloucester would 
represent simply a garden patch out west. 

Col. THompson: I said ninety miles in length. 

Mr. Turcron: My riding is 750 miles in length. 

Col. Tuompson: Wright county runs a little over one hundred miles north 
from Hull. 

The CuarrMAN: Consider the constituency of Swift Current for a moment. 
In the rural portion of it there are 186 polls, and there is a lot of territory to 
travel over there. To appoint your enumerators is quite a job in itself. In addi- 
tion to that the registrar has to sit in his office, receive complaints and correct 
the lists. 

Col. THompson: No. They are corrected by the enumerators in these places. 
All the work is done by the enumerators. Whereas under the Franchise Act, in 
addition to that, he had to go around personally and revise. 


Mr. Brunevie: The registrar does not go to each polling division. He goes 
to a town and he makes an appointment with every man who is in charge of a 
poll. So that in a constituency like yours and probably like mine where there 
are eighty-four polling divisions he would go to about: twenty or thirty places 
and these people would come to see him. 


The CuarrMan: In the constituency of Swift Current in certain areas I 
know the registrar would have to visit every polling place. As a matter of 
fact, he had difficulty in getting enumerators in some of those polls. 

Mr. McLean: Is it not true that under the system in vogue in 1980 all this 
work was done without these officials at all—no registrars at all? 


Mr. MacNicou: Exactly. 


Mr. McLean: The only officials throughout the country were returning 
officers, enumerators, deputies and poll clerks. The returning officer did all the | 
work for the same pay that these extra officials did. Lists were made up entirely 
and revised by the enumerators in the polling subdivision, and the work was 
done well. And while, of course, that system was not adequate to carry out the 
new idea of a permanent list, so far as making up the list was concerned it was 
made without these expensive officials throughout the country. 


The CHAIRMAN: What we are trying to get at this morning is the cost under 
the system that is in vogue now, and what reductions can be made. 


Mr. McInrosuH: I think it only fair to say in answer to Mr. McLean’s 
remarks that when we did undertake to adopt this method calling for the 
expenditure of this money, the main objective was a national list—a national 
permanent list of voters. Now, apparently, we are thinking of doing away with 
that method and going back to the old system. 
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Mr. McLean: Even granting that we should do away with some of the 
cost, 1t seems to me that if we do decide to retain that permanent list, when 
we come to make that list again the system adopted would be very much more 
expensive than necessary. 

The Cuatrman: We will hear these costs all the way through. 


_ Mr. McLean: It seems to me that this payment for this registration is not 
justified at all, considering the work that can be done by the enumerators who 
are appointed by the registrars. 

Mr. MacNicou: If we are going to consider making up a permanent list— 
which, apparently, was the intention of the 1934 act—then it would be absolutely 
necessary, Mr. Chairman, to adopt the Australian system, because in Australia 
the lists were kept up to date permanently. Under our 1934 act the 1934 lists 
were—I will not say valueless in 1985 because there were a large number of 
names put on, of course—but the 1984 lists were not at all up to date in 1935. 

I will give you one instance of hundreds that I could give you in my riding. 
In polling subdivision 82 located at 267 Bartlett avenue there were enumerated in 
1934—the government carried on the enumeration—Reginald Bloxam, Mrs. 
Reginald Bloxam, Edward Bloxam, and Miss Lillian Bloxam. Like many other 
citizens they were compelled to move—not every month, but they moved at least 
one time—and I find their names again on poll 56. They were first enumerated 
_ at poll 82. When they were enumerated in 1934 they were living in poll 82 at 
No. 358 Bartlett avenue. There I find the name Reginald Bloxam, Mrs. Reginald 
Bloxam, Edward Bloxam and Lillian Bloxam, and then having moved from 358 
- Bartlett into poll 56 we find again, as I said a moment ago, at 267 Bartlett 
avenue Reginald Bloxam, Mrs. Reginald Bloxam, Edward Bloxam and Lillian 
Bloxam. Now, I say that that occurred in thousands of cases in Toronto. 

The CHarrMAN: You mean that they were on the lists in two separate polls 
when election day came along? 

Mr. MacNicou: Yes; and that is only one of perhaps, thousands of families. 

Mr. Turcron: Was that at the last election? 

Mr. MacNicou: The last election. The enumerators sent out by the candi- 
dates, not by the government, were paid for by the candidates, not by the govern- 
ment, in 1935 I am told on very reliable authority nine thousand names were 
taken in a truck down to the chief enumerator or revising officer in St. Paul’s 
riding in Toronto to be struck off the lists and being informed that the opposite 
party was not striking off any names the truck was turned around and the nine 
thousand names were taken back. They were not struck off the list in St. Paul’s 
riding, and the result was that the whole nine thousand names that should have 
been struck off remained on. So that there is no use discussing here the 1935 
lists because the 1935 lists were just as I have said—thousands of names-—at 
least hundreds of names appeared twice or thrice, on more than one occasion im 
my riding I believe that families were on the list four times. | They were not 
struck off. The names of the dead in 1934 were still on the list in 1935 and were 
not struck off because my enumerators did not strike off the dead. I was not 
going to be responsible for striking anybody’s name off. One would not resent 
the government doing it, but in 1935 the government did not do it. I had, 
undoubtedly, one of the best Registrars of Electors in Canada. — The first 
Registrar of Electors did not live in my riding but in three or four ridings out- 
side, but the second man appointed did and he was an excellent man. He did his 
work efficiently and well. He did all that could be expected of any chief 
enumerator or franchise officer. I have forgotten what the exact title is. He 
realized that he could do little outside of open his office and several branch 
offices and put up the notices and that it depended on the people themselves 
whether they came in or not. He could not bring them in, and the government 
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ras doing nothing to bring them in. It resulted in the candidates, myself and 
bine liberal pea Ste who ‘did his work well, and the C.C.F. candidate who did 
his work well, with our enumerators, going down to the revising officer or the 
franchise officer with names. There were so many hames there that the franchise 
officer could not possibly begin to take them off; if he did he would never 
get through with his work. We are wrong In regard to enumeration. There are 
only two ways of doing enumeration properly, so far as I see, and I have given 
this a lot of study. To do the work properly we ought to have a permanent list 
and permanent officers as in Australia, or after dissolution the government ought 
to appoint enumerators to go out to do the enumerating and make these lists 
permanent until that election is over in any event. 


The CuarrMan: I think we had better have a summary of the costs put on 
the record. 

Mr. McIntosH: I think the reason why there were so many mistakes in the 
lists in every constituency in Canada was that the lists were centralized and 
printed here in Ottawa, with no local check-up whatsoever. 


The CuHarrMAN: Personally I do not believe it would make any difference, 
as the printer has to print the lists that are given to him. 


Mr. McInrosH: I know that if it were done locally the local men would 
know the names of every individual. 


The CHarrMAN: They could not leave them off the list. 


Mr. RopicHaup: That was the experience we had in our constituency. The 
names were wrong. If it were done locally the people doing the work would be 
familiar with the names. In my constituency dozens of names were wrong. Of 
course we voted. We did not take objection, but they were all wrong. 


The CHARMAN: I think there were a lot of mistakes made in the spelling 
of names. 


Mr. Rospicuaup: If they were printed in the constituency those mistakes 
would not occur. 


The CHAIRMAN: The printer would not correct the difficulty that Mr. Mac- 
Nicol speaks of in regard to having the names on several times. I think Mr. 
Butcher had better give the summary. 


The WitTNEss: I was going to suggest, if it is satisfactory to the committee, 
that the chart to which I have referred be inserted as a whole immediately 
after the conclusion of the letter that I read, for the sake of continuity. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes; but we should like to have it read in order that we 
might ask questions in connection with other items. 


The Witness: In each of the plans mentioned, A, B, C and D, the same 
amount is provided for the payment of registrars’ fees, also the same amount for 
such necessary expenses as fees for clerical assistance, printing of notices, 
rentals, sundries, revising officers’ fees, transcribing names and fees for enu- 
merators. 

The CHAIRMAN: How much? 


The WITNEsS: $897,410 for each plan. When we come, however, to the 
printing of the lists, the amount is different in each of the plans. Under plan 
A, that is if urban and rural lists are to be printed by the King’s Printer, the 
estimated cost is $250,000. Under plan B, if urban and rural lists are to .be 
printed locally the estimated cost is $480,000. Under plan ©, if urban lists 
only are to be printed, and printed locally, the estimated cost is $212,320. Under 


plan D, if urban lists only are to be printed, and are printed by the King’s 
Printer, the estimated cost is $132,700. ar ! 
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The total costs under these proposed plans of gener i 
general registration, ¢ S 

follows: Under plan A, if the urban and rural lists are these by fon pa 
Printer, the estimated cost is $1,208,160. Under plan B, if urban and rural lists 
| are printed locally, the estimated cost is $1,438,160. Under plan C, if urban 
lists only are printed, and they are printed locally, the estimated cost is $1,170,- 
| 480. Under plan D, if urban lists are printed by the King’s Printer, the esti- 
~ mated cost is $1,090,860; whereas the cost of preparing the lists under the 
general registration of 1934 was $1,466,716.22. } 

The CHAIRMAN: There will be a saving in cost of almost $400,000. 

The WITNEss: Under the cheapest plan. 

Mr. McInTosH: Where were the basic figures in regard to the cost of 
printing voters’ lists in the constituencies obtained from—that is so much per 
name. 

Col. THomPson: About 8 cents per name. 

Mr. McIntTosH: Where did that figure come from? 

Col. THompson: That was the estimate given to me by the King’s Printer. 
Mr. McInrosu: I think the estimate is wrong. 

Col. THompson: That is approximately what we are paying in Hamilton. 

_ Mr. MceIntosu: I think it is practically an estimated figure. I do not 
think it is right at all. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is it too high or too low? 

Mr. McInTosH: Too high. Take an ordinary printing plant in any con- 

stituency which can compete for work of that kind with any other printing 


| plant whether in a big city or Ottawa. There is no reason why they cannot do 


it. It is a simple question of putting up the names, a very simple job. 

Mr. MAcNicot: Why should not the government decide on so much per 
name and make it apply all over Canada? 

Mr. McIntosH: Then, it would be accepted. 

Mr. MacNicout: My experience has been that the printing has been farmed 
out, and where one returning officer would perhaps pay 11 cents a name another 
would pay 6 cents, 7 cents or 8 cents. I am not just sure that I am correct, 
but it runs in my head that in discussing this matter with a printer in Toronto 
he told me that he got 11 cents a name for one riding and 9 cents a name for 
another riding. These figures are arbitrary, as I am not sure of them. One 
can guess what takes place in each case in between. My idea would be that 
the government should set a fair price per name and make it applicable to 
all Canada. Then, when the names were printed locally the printer knowing 
what the government pays per name, would be in a position to answer anybody 
who came and asked him— 

The CHAIRMAN: Col. Thompson might be able to answer the question. 
I think you said that in Hamilton it cost about 8 cents per name? 

Col. THomprson: Yes, between 7 cents and 8 cents. 

The CHAIRMAN: Was that figure given on tender, or how was it arrived at? 

Col. Tuompson: The registrar consulted a number of the printing offices 
there. We did not know how long it would take to print the list. I suggested 
to him that it be divided up amongst six or seven and printed in seven days. 
He said he would do the work at a price that would be fixed by the King’s 
Printer. I spoke to the King’s Printer and he suggested about 7 cents or 
perhaps a little more, between 7 cents and 8 cents. I was asking Mr. Caston- 
euay what they paid in 1930, and he tells me it was 10 cents in the east and 
12 cents in the west. 

Mr. Turcron: Does the 7 cents or 8 cents that you got from the King’s 
Printer represent the cost of printing the lists by the King’s Printer? 
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Col. THompson: No, that is printing locally. 

Mr. Turcron: But you figure the cost in your statement if the printing 
is done at Ottawa. At what rate per name do you figure that cost? 

Col. THompson: Five cents. 

Mr. Turcreon: Five cents per name? 

Col. THompson: Yes, and 4 cents when the lists were revised in 1935. 

Mr. Turcron: The original printing 5 cents? 

Col. THomrson: Yes; and the revision, of course, applies only to the 
set-up. All they had to do was change names where changes were necessary. 

Mr. Turceon: The original was 5 cents. 

Col. THompson: It might be a small fraction over that. 

Mr. McInrosu: For that 5 cents a name you received the type of lists 
you read about this morning. The correctness of the list at 5 cents a name 
was demonstrated here. Another factor in putting up these lists at 5 cents 
in Hamilton is the government bought a great deal of new machinery. Over- 
head was not included in that 5 cents a name. As a matter of fact, they 
could have been done cheaper by having the work done in every constituency 
in Canada, and the government would have been in hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. 

Mr. Purpy: Hear, hear. 

Mr. McInrosu: I think printing the lists in Ottawa was a piece of imper- 
tinence. It is a question of more centralization and getting away from the 
principles of democracy in our own ridings where the lists could be printed 
and printed rightly. 

The CHatrman: Col. Thompson made a statement that in 1930 the cost 
per name in western Canada was 12 cents. Is that right? 

Mr. McLean: The cost of what? - 

The CHAIRMAN: Printing. 

Mr. McLean: They were not printed in 1930. 

Mr. Castoneuay: In 1930 in urban polling divisions in all places having a 
population of 10,000 or over, the lists were printed. There was no rate fixed 
in the tariff of fees. I think on the advice of the King’s Printer an allowance 
of 10 cents per name was paid to the printers in the east and 124 cents in 
the west. Of course, they were pre-depression prices. 

Mr. McLean: That would hardly be fair, as the dominion government 
cost would be higher than the cost spread over the whole of the country by 
reason of the large overhead which had to be considered. 

Mr. MacNicou: Would it not be possible for the the government to set a 
rate per name applicable to all Canada? 

Mr. Castonevay: If a reasonable rate for the printing of lists was set out 
in the tariff of fees I think it would be much better. It would obviate all the 
graft that has been going on in some cases between the returning officer and 
the printer. After the 1930 election I travelled all over Canada, and I found 
several instances of graft, in some instances as much as two or three cents a 
name, had been paid to the returning officer by the printers. 

Mr. Turcron: You really found that? 

Mr. Castoneuay: I actually found that. 

Mr. MacNicou: If the government set a reasonable minimum rate that 
all printers in:Canada should be paid per name— 

Mr. Castoneuay: There would be no graft. 

Mr. MacNicon: —there would be no graft. 

[Mr. Harry Butcher.] 
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' Mr. McIntosH: With that set rate they could strike a fair average in 
which every person could perhaps make a little profit. 

The CHAIRMAN: What is the suggestion? If we are going to insert that in 

the act we shall have to do a little investigating to find out what is a fair 
price. 
Mr. McLean: Would you not run up against a difficulty there? For 
instance, in some cities there would be union rates of pay. Now, a rate that 
might appear to be reasonable in a riding such as the one I represent might 
be a rate that would be far too low in the city of Toronto or the city of 
Montreal. I do not know if that is so; I am just asking. 

Mr. McIntosu: There is another point to be remembered. If you look at 
the printing and publishing business in the Dominion of Canada, you will find 
that they pay a large sum of money in wages and salaries. They are amongst 
the highest paid industries in the country. It must be remembered that union 
rates of pay apply in many places. I am satisfied that many of the members 
of this committee would be greatly surprised if they knew the salaries that are 
received by many newspaper employees and job printing establishments in 
Canada. 

The CHAtrMAN: What are your suggestions in regard to inserting a clause 
in the act providing for the printing to be done as cheaply as possible? 

Mr. MacNicou: The Franchise Commissioner stated they were paying 
between 7 cents to 8 cents in Hamilton. 

Mr. McInrosH: I should think that around 7 cents would be a fair figure, 
perhaps. 

Mr. Castoneuay: Gentlemen, in arriving at that figure, of course, considera- 
tion must be given interval of time allowed to the printer to print the lists. After 
the lists are prepared by the enumerators the printer cannot be given a month’s 
time to print the lists; he must do it in a few days, and that has to be taken into 
consideration. 

Mr. McLean: If they are busy on other election advertising as well they will 
find it difficult to get the lists out in that time. 

Mr. MacNicoz: Would 8 cents or 9 cents be reasonable? 

Mr. Casroncuay: I think the rate quoted by Col. Thompson, which was 
between 7 cents and 8 cents would be very reasonable. 

Mr. McIntosu: It is a question of 8 cents or 9 cents. I would not be certain 
on that. 

Mr. Farr: If it can be done in Ottawa for 5 cents per name don’t you think 
there is quite a spread there for machinery and overhead? I am referring to the 
difference between 5 cents and 8 cents. I do not see any necessity for that spread. 

Mr. McLxran: It must be remembered, as has been pointed out, that in 
Ottawa the work was spread out over a long time. When a newspaper plant has 
to do the work in three days, they have to take on extra staff. Then, in addition 
to that overhead they have the cost of overhead on machinery and equipment. 
That was not calculated in the rate of 5 cents. 

Mr. McIntosu: I do not believe, Mr. Chairman, the average printing plant 
in the average riding in the Dominion would have any difficulty in producing 
these lists if they were given time. Of course, you must remember that in a 
newspaper office there are times when there is a great deal of rush work going on. 
That work has to be got out at a certain time; and if you undertake this work 
in a limited time you are interfering with the legitimate development of your 
business. 

“The CHatrMAN: It seems to me it is a little bit dangerous to fix a definite fee. 


Mr. Castonauay: Why not leave it to the election officers? 
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Mr. McIntosu: I would suggest that Mr. Butcher or one of our election 
officers get in touch with the daily newspapers of Canada. They have a national 
organization, and the officers of that association are in touch with the printing 
problems from the standpoint of the dailies all over the country. The same 
holds true with regard to the weekly papers. They have a national weekly 
organization in touch with all their problems. It seems to me if you got in 
touch with these two organizations they would give you a fair insight into what 
these lists could be printed for, and we could then use our own judgment. 

Mr. MacNicout: You would have to get in touch with the job printers 
as well. 

Mr. McInrosu: The same could be done with the job printing offices, I 
suppose. 

Mr. Woop: Would there be any difference with regard to these lists and the 
ordinary municipal lists? The municipal lists are printed in a short>time. 

Mr. Castoncuay: They are about the same. 

Mr. Woop: That would give you an idea. 

Mr. Castoneuay: They ask for tenders, and they give two or three weeks, 
sometimes months, to do the printing. 

Mr. Woop: That is what I have in mind. I think they give about a 
month’s time. 


The Cuarrman: It does seem to me we might possibly get some information 
by writing to the different newspaper concerns and asking for quotations on a 
rush job of three days, or whatever time is required, and for a longer period of 
time. 

Mr. McLean: In this connection should we not discuss the advisability or 
otherwise of printing the lists? In 19380 they were printed only for the urban 
ridings. I think we ought to discuss whether or not they should be printed at 
all. In the great bulk of the ridings in the country they were not printed in 
1930. 


Mr. McIntosH: What I was trying to emphasize in regard to getting infor- 
mation was if you start writing to different printing plants you will find it is a 
conflicting and confusing way of getting prices. If you got in touch with the 
secretary of each national organization they would get in touch with their mem- 
bers and you would get the results just as correctly and much more readily. I 
do not think the job printing men are organized. You would have to write to 
some of the job printing plants to get their prices. There is no national organi- 
zation for those plants, so far as I know. 

The CHarrMAN: Would it be agreeable to have Col. Thompson, Mr. Butcher 
and Mr. Castonguay consult with Mr. McIntosh after the meeting to arrive at 
some method of getting these costs? 

Mr. Turcron: I move that, Mr. Chairman. 


Hon. Mr. Stirurne: Is it for the purpose of arriving at an average figure 
that can be inserted in the statute? Surely, that will be attended with a great 
deal of difficulty. The very word “ average ” implies there is a high and a low. 
In certain places that average figure will be high to carry that list, and in other 
places it will be low to carry that list. 


Mr. McInrosu: Have you any suggestion to offer as to how it can be 
applied in places where it is decided to print the lists locally. How are you 
going to arrive at a fair rate, not an exorbitant rate? 

Hon. Mr. Striruine: If it is decided that they should be printed locally the 
same method should be adopted again. So far as I am aware the only 
objection to printing the lists by the King’s Printer is the unpopularity amongst 
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the people who would do the printing in the ridings. here is a saving j . 
by printing by the King’s Printer it pa to me a te a ee eran ate 
the mere unpopularity in the ridings before we give up the King’s Prine os 
Ms MacNicou: When you abandon printed lists I think the King’s Printer 

Mr. Turcron: As I understood the suggestion of shair 7 ic 
that I would make the motion it was that the four esta epee pence 
after the meeting and advise us at a later meeting as to how we could go about 
arriving at a proper figure. That was the idea. A 

Mr. MacNicou: The government must have a record of what they paid in 
Toronto and Montreal. In some ridings they paid 8 cents, 9 cents, 10 cents and 
11 cents. They must have that on file somewhere. 

aahne CHAIRMAN: Apparently they took their instructions from the Kino’s 
Ete as to what would be a fair price instead of asking the people outside ‘to 
ender. 

Mr. McLean: Are we not a little premature in trying to arrive at prices 
because it seems to me it depends very largely on what we decide in connection 
with the Franchise Act. For instance, as between getting the lists printed in 
Ottawa or locally, if we decide to repeal the Franchise Act and go back to 1930, 
a ruet cannot be done at Ottawa. It is out of the question; it could not be done 
at all. 

Mr. MacNicou: No. 

Mr. McLean: It is largely a question of deciding what the election pro- 
cedure is going to be. 

The Cuatrman: If the work is done in Ottawa Mr. Castonguay says it will 
take close to three months. 

Mr. McLean: I do not. think there is much use— 

Mr. MacNico.: It is out of the question. 

Mr. McLean: I think we have to come to some other decision first. 

Col. THomrson: It took 98 days— 

Mr. MacNicou: What did it take in the 1930 election in Toronto, say? 

Mr. Castoncuay: In the 1930 election the printers were allowed 10 days to 
print the list. 

Mr. MacNicou: Did you have any trouble? 

Mr. Castoncuay: No trouble in getting delivery of the lists any time any 
where. 

Col. THomprson: They are printing them in Hamilton in seven days. 

Mr. MacNicot: And at less than 8 cents a name. That shows what can be 
done. 

The CuarrMAN: There is another question to be dealt with. You have 
given us information with regard to the original registration. Have you any 
figures in regard to the yearly revision? 

Col. THompson: Yes, I have. Perhaps there may be a little confusion in 
regard to this chart. I put the yearly irreducible cost in each plan, printing 
the urban list as in 1930 and not printing the rural list. The cost as I estimate 
it is $1,170,000. If it is going to be printed in Ottawa it is going to take 
approximately a hundred days, if there is going to be an enumeration immediately 
prior to an election. Apparently the expeditious way is to print the urban lists 
locally, and any printing of the rural] lists which have to come from outlying 
districts to Ottawa be printed and then sent back. 

Mr. McInrosH: That would mean in some ridings there would be no local 
printing of lists whatsoever. 
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Col. THomrson: That is right. 

Mr. McIntrosH: Why that discrimination? 

Col. THompson: Merely on the question of costs. I was asked what it could 
be reduced to. 

Mr. McIntosu: If you are going to discriminate on costs, why not eliminate 
printing entirely? That is the answer to that. I do not think in your cost 
argument or your cost conclusion that you ought to come to a decision in regard 
to printing in one riding and eliminate the printing in others. 

Col. Tuomrson: That is the provision in the by-election act presently— 

Mr. McInrtosu: A voter in one riding has as much right to have his name 
printed as a voter in another riding. 

Hon. Mr. Strruinc: Has there been any expression. of opinion in a large 
way with regard to the desirability of printing rural lists? My experience is 
the printing of the rural list was a very popular feature. I do not know if that 
is the case in other parts of Canada or not. 

Mr. McInrosu: I think it may be said that it is generally popular, very 
acceptable. 

Mr. McLean: To the printers. 

Mr. McInrosu: No. 

Mr. McLean: Mr. Chairman, speaking as one who has been through a 
couple of campaigns I may say that the printing of lists does save the candidate 
a certain amount of stenographic cost. I think most candidates as soon as they 
get the lists that come to them in pen and ink immediately get a stenographer 
to run off half a dozen copies. It saves a certain amount of costs, but whether 
the large expense is justified or not I do not know. I should like to mention this: 
when the work was done last time we were supplied with some twenty printed 
lists after the enumeration. Then we were supplied with another twenty lists 
after the revision. Then the revising officer notified each candidate of the 
additions that were made. Well, I immediately added these to the revised list 
that I had. To my amazement in a few days another set of twenty-one lists 
came along. I think it was entirely unnecessary. Of course, the printing of the 
rural lists helps the candidate considerably. It saves him some expense, but it 
is a question whether the cost is justified. 

Mr. MacNicou: Were the rural lists printed at any time heretofore? 

Mr. Castoneuay: The rural lists were not printed in 1930. Also prior to 
1930 they were not printed. Prior to 1921 when the provincial lists were used 
not only as a basis but as the list to be used in the federal election all lists were 
printed. Since 1921 the only instance of rural lists being printed was in the 
1935 election. 

Col. THompson: The cost of printing the rural lists in addition to the other 
would be $260,000. 

Mr. Turceon: If the rural and urban lists were printed at Ottawa or locally? 

Col. THomrson: The printing of all lists locally would be $1,438,000. The 
printing of the urban lists only, the printing to be done locally, would be 
$1,170,000, making a difference of $268,000. | 

Mr. MacNicout: On the basis of 7 cents or 8 cents? 

Col. THompson: I was reckoning on 8 cents. 

The CuatrMawn: I think your figures are wrong. You are talking about 
printing and you gave a figure of something over one million dollars. That is 
the total cost of preparing the lists and so on. The cost of printing alone is 
very much less. 
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Col. THompson: Oh, yes, about $268,000 of a difference if you print them 
all as against printing the urban lists. 

Mr. Woop: I do not think there should be any discrimination between the 
rural and urban districts. My own constituency, for instance, is considered a 
_Tural constituency, but it is half industrial, it is half urban, it seems to me if it 
is a good thing for one we should extend that privilege to all constituencies. 
The CHAIRMAN: Can we come to any conclusion whether we want these 
lists printed in rural constituencies? 
ee. Woop: I move that they be printed in rural constituencies as well as 
in urban constituencies. 

Mr. Turcron: If we keep the present system. 

The CuHarrMan: It does not matter what system we have. 

Mr. MacNicou: If we are going to abolish the present system of a not 
up-to date permanent list, we have either to adopt the Australian system alto- 
gether or revert to the 1930 system. I thought we had settled that at the last 
meeting. 

The CHAIRMAN: We voted against compulsory continuous or annual 
revision. 

Mr. McInrosu: Is there a motion before the committee? 

The CuairMANn: There was a motion of Mr. Turgeon that we endeavour 
to arrive at these costs. I think, without putting it to the meeting, we can 
endeavour to do that. 

Mr. McIntosH: Mr. Wood’s motion is before the committee. 

The CuarrmMan: That these lists be printed. 

Mr. Turcron: Locally. 

Mr. MacNicor: Yes, locally. 

Mr. McLean: I would like to know whether if we come back to the 1930 
ee of enumeration there would be time, under that system, to print rural 
ists? 

Mr. Castonauay: It would be difficult in some districts, but I think it could 
be done. 

Mr. McIntrosH: Where it could not be done, Mr. Castonguay, it could 
be done in another electoral area for that area in which it could not be done. 
There would be no difficulty in getting it done. 

Mr. McLean: It is a question of the time factor. I am wondering whether, 
in some of the rural places, these lists could be transported to where there is a 
place to print and have them printed in time. 

Mr. McIntosH: There would be no difficulty in that respect. 

Mr. McLxan: I would like to ask Mr. Castonguay whether that could be 
done. 

Mr. Turczon: Mr. Wood’s motion would mean that all printing that is 
done should be done locally rather than by the King’s Printer. 

The Cyarrman: No. Mr. Wood’s motion, as I understood it, was that rural 
lists should be printed, but he did not say whether the printing should be done 
locally or not. 

Mr. Woon: I did not mention that. I think those two things should be 
separated. As regards the place of printing, it seems to me it should not be 
necessary to confine it to any particular local constituency, because it might 
happen that a particular local constituency might not have the equipment to 
do the work properly. 
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The Cuairman: The point we are trying to arrive at now is whether we 
want printed lists throughout Canada for elections. 

Mr. Woop: I move that we have printed lists. 

Mr. McLean: Before we can decide that we ought to know whether it is 
possible to have it under the 1930 system. I do not believe it can be done. 

The CuairMAn: Perhaps Mr. Castonguay could tell you. 

Mr. McLean: Under the 1930 act, Mr. Castonguay, would there be time 
to print the lists between the time of nomination and the time the lists are to 
be handed to the candidates? 

Mr. Castoncuay: Of course, it all depends on the interval between the 
issue of the writ and polling day. In 1930 there was a 56-day interval. If the 
interval is shorter at the next election there would be more difficulty. I do not 
think there will be time to print the final revised list of rural polling divisions, 
but I think it would be possible to print the preliminary list—the first enumerated 
list in each poll. 

Mr. McInrosu: That is throughout each riding? 

Mr. Castoncuay: Yes, throughout each riding. 

Mr. MacNicot: Why does it take so much longer to do this in a rural 
riding than in a city riding? 

Mr Castoncauay: In the rural districts communications are sometimes very 
dificult. Take in northern electoral districts—Chapleau and Springfield—all 
those electoral districts run up to the North Pole. There is not as much time 
to do the work in those districts as in the south. The people cannot get 
around so easily. 

Col. THompson: There is also the constituency of Charlevoix-Saguenay. 

Mr. Castoncuay: Yes, and Anticosti Island and Gaspe. 

Mr. Woop: Would there be anything wrong about printing an appendix. 

Mr. Castoneuay: In rural polling divisions it is not necessary to revise 
the list since the lists are open. 

Mr. MacNicou: The lists may not be open. 

Mr. Castonauay: I am speaking of the 1930 system. 

The CuHatrMAN: In order to get a section drafted in the act, I think Mr. 
Wood’s motion, if it is agreed, might be worded somewhat like this: that where 
possible all lists be printed. 

Mr. Woop: Yes, that would cover it. That motion might be qualified to 
that extent. I know that most of the rural constituencies could take care of 
their printing, but there might be an individual case; and as far as the revision 
is concerned, if it cannot be done there is no reason why the rest of those who 
can qualify should be deprived of the privilege. 

The CuatrMan: Your motion is, then, that all these lists be printed, where 
possible; that we word the act in such a way that there shall be printed lists. 

Hon. Mr. Stirtinc: We have to come to a decision as to whether or not it 
is possible. Who is to give the decision? 

The CuHairMAN: We will endeavour to draft a clause which will be intro- 
duced to the committee. 

Mr. Turcron: That depends upon the system. 

The CHamrMAN: Are you ready for the question? 

(Motion agreed to.) 

Now, have you any other questions to ask Colonel Thompson? 

Mr. MacNicou: Do you think you could get a qualified, competent man to 


act in these positions—chief enumerators or franchise officers or whatever they 
are called? 
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Col. THompson: Registrars? 

Mr. MacNicou: In the ridings. 

Col. THompson: Registrars? 

Mr. MacNicou: Registrars of electors, is that the name? 

Col. THompson: Registrars of electors, yes. 

Mr. MacNicou: Do you think you could get a competent man to act for 
$250? I do not believe so. 

Col. THompson: Well, there was a very competent man in Ottawa East 
whom we got for $250. There is no complaint with his work. 

Mr. MacNicou: That was a by-election. 

Col. THomrson: Yes. 

Mr. MacNico.: Is that all he got? $250? 

Col. THomrson: Plus clerical assistance. As a matter of fact, he got $352 


altogether, but that included clerical assistance. In Wright county, all told, 
the man got $282. That is $32 over what we are suggesting. 

Hon. Mr. Srirtine: Taking a typical riding such as Charlevoix-Sagueney, 
can you get a competent man for that amount? 

Col. THomrpson: Yes. I do not think he will have as much to do as 
previously. All he has to do is appoint the enumerators. They do the revising. 
Under the Franchise Act he had to travel around to all these places. 

Mr. Farr: Is there any particular need to have the permanent list kept up? 
Since the election of 1930 I have heard a large number of people speak in a 
dissatisfied way with the system. If we went back to the old system there 
would be far more satisfaction and possibly far less cost. 

The CHarrMAn: Now, we spent two days dealing with compulsory voting 
and compulsory registration, and we have not yet decided whether we want 
either. Are you ready this morning to dispose of either of these two questions? 

Mr. Turcreon: I am ready to move that we negative compulsory voting. I 
am ready to move that we negative the suggestions both with regard to com- 
pulsory voting and compulsory registration. However, if you wish to take them 
one at a time [ will make my motion in connection with compulsory voting first. 

The CuarrMan: We had better take them one at a time. Are you ready 
for the question that we do not adopt compulsory voting? 

(Agreed to.) 

The Cuairman: Now, let us deal with compulsory registration. 

Mr. McIntosH: I move that we reject it also, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman: Are you ready for the question that we reject compulsory 
registration also? 

(Agreed to.) 

Now, the next question we come to is the system of registration that existed 
in 1934 and 1935. 

Mr. Ropicuavp: It seems to me that the consensus of opinion of the com- 
mittee is that we go back to the act of 1930. Everybody seems to want that. 
Even last year that seemed to be the idea. I would move that we revert to the 
1930 act. Perhaps we might have some modifications, but I move that we 
accept the principle of the act. 


The CHamMan: Just in order to elaborate that point a little, you mean 
that we have lists prepared only prior to elections? 
Mr. Rospicuaup: Yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: We can dispose separately of the question of what 
enumerators we shall have, as far as the details are concerned. 
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Mr. MacNicou: We are dealing with the matter in principle. I think 
there are some slight suggestions which the chief electoral officer might make. 

Mr. Turceon: This is only a matter of principle. 

Mr. MacNicout: Yes. I am strongly for it. 

Mr. Purpy: I would be willing to support that motion. At the same time 
I think that possibly there should be a rider to the effect that we agree to the 
advantages of a permanent list but that we find that the expense of preparing 
such a list would be excessive, and I suggest that a conference be held with 
the idea of exploring the matter further to see if there is not some common 
ground on which lists applicable to the provinces and the dominion could be 
based and have both parties share the cost. 

Hon. Mr. Strruinc: Have we heard the opinion of the chief electoral officer 
on this matter. Unfortunately, I have not attended all the meetings, and I do 
not know whether Mr. Castonguay has expressed his opinion on the merits of 
the system. 

Mr. Castonauay: I have been connected with the administration of the 
last eight general elections, and I have no hesitation in saying that in my opinion 
the system for the preparation of lists adopted in the 1930 election was by far 
the most satisfactory system used during that period. I believe, however, that 
the 1930 system, as good as it was, could be improved in the following respects: — 


1. By reducing the minimum interval between the date of the issue 
of the writs and polling day from 56 to 42 days. 

At the last eight general elections the interval between the date of 
the issue of the writs and polling day was as follows:— 


Days 
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The day of the issue of the writs and polling day have been counted 
in this calculation. 
Mr. MacNicou: Are you satisfied that forty-two days would be long 
enough? 
Mr. Castoncuay: The minimum is forty-two days. Of course, the govern- 
ment will be free to fix sixty or seventy days if they deemed it advisable: — 


_ 2. By holding the sittings for the revision of the lists of electors 
in urban polling divisions 8 to 10 days before polling day, instead of 33 
to 35 days as in the case of the 1930 election. 


Mr. MacNicot: Anyone coming of age would be able to vote then. 


Mr. Castoneuay: Certainly, because the revising office would be open 
until then. 


Hon. Mr. Stirtinc: What about rural ridings? 


Mr. Castoneuay: In rural ridings it does not matter, because the lists 
are open. 


? ee. Mr. Stiruinc: Does this include the matter of swearing on election 
ay? 


Mr. Castoneuay: The 1930 system prescribed that. 
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Hon. Mr. Stiruine: And you think it will continue? 

Mr. Castoneuay: I think it is advisable that it be continued. 

Mr. Turcton: Does that include urban and rural constituencies? 
Mr. Castoneuay: No. Urban lists are closed. 


_ 3. By eliminating urban registrars. I consider that urban registra- 
tion was a useless procedure which cost $46,000 at the 1930 election. 


Mr. MacNicou: The 1930 election? 


Mr. Castoneuay: Yes, in 1930 the list was enumerated by pairs of 
enumerators. It was then turned over to pairs of urban registrars who sat for 
three or four days to copy the enumerators’ lists into an index book and to 
hear applications for the addition or striking off of names. That was a useless 
procedure and was the cause of a lot of mistakes. The urban registrars in the 
transcription forgot many names of voters, and there was no way of putting 
the names of these voters back on the list. 


4. By establishing a flat rate of about 7 cents per name in the Tariff 
of Fees for the printing of the lists of electors in urban polling divisions. 
At the 1930 election, the rate paid was 10 cents per name in the east and 
12% cents in the west. 

5. By reducing the cost of the preparation of the lists of electors. 
In 1930, the cost was about 214 cents per name of elector on the list. I 
do not think that the cost should exceed 18 cents at the next election. 

6. By reducing the cost of the taking of the vote. It seems to me 
that a considerable reduction could be effected if proper steps were taken. 


The CHatRMAN: In what way do you mean? 


Mr. Castoneuay: A good many ways. I have given Mr. Butcher a list of 
suggestions whereby very substantial economies could be made over the 1930 


_ system. 


7. By sending, in urban polling divisions, to each dwelling therein a 
copy of the preliminary printed list of electors for the polling division in 
which the dwelling is situated. 


Under that suggestion the list for the polling division in which a person’s name 
would appear would be delivered at his door about three weeks before polling 
day, and the list would be printed somewhat like the specimen I have distri- 
buted:— 


The cost of printing and delivering such lists would be negligible. A 
short notice could be printed on the list as to the place, day and hour 
of the sittings of the revising officer. Another short notice could be 
printed on the list advising the voters of the location of their polling 
stations, thus eliminating the necessity of sending notification post cards, 
which cost about $75,000 at the 1935 general election. 


Mr. MacNicou: Would you have it all on one sheet? 

Mr. Castoncuay: I calculate it would mean only the printing of about 
seventy-five additional copies of the list, because there are seldom more than 
seventy-five dwellings in a polling division:— 

8. By adopting a provision whereby electors, who were registered 
by the enumerators of urban polling divisions and to whom notices to that 
effect were delivered, but whose names were left off the list, might be 
allowed to vote on certificates issued by the returning officer after the 
latter had satisfied himself that the names of the electors appeared on the 
duplicate copies of the notices issued by the enumerators. 


T think that was one of the weaknesses of the 1930 system. 
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Mr. MacNicou: Yes. 

Mr. Castoncuay: From every district we have had complaints that electors 
had received notices from enumerators but were unable to vote because in the 
transcription of the names by the enumerator or registrar their names had been 
left off by inadvertence. There was provision in the act whereby an elector 
whose name had been left off the list through an error of the printer could vote. 
but there was no provision for a case where names had been left off by enumera- 
tors or urban registrars. 


9. By giving the chief electoral officer authority to declare urban any 
rural polling division in which a considerable number of strangers are 
temporarily engaged in extraordinary work of any kind, or temporarily 
stationed in a locality other than their ordinary place of residence. 


For instance, if a gang of men is sent to do some temporary work at a place 
other than their place of residence at the time of the issue of the writ, and if the 
attention of the chief electoral officer were drawn to the situation, and if power 
were given to him under the act to declare that polling division urban, and to 
have a closed list in that polling division, it would avoid the trouble of which 
Mr. McLean spoke. 

Mr. McLean: The onus of doing that in each case would rest on the member 
and that would make him very unpopular in that poll. Open lsts are popular. 

Mr. CastToneuay: 


10. By adopting a measure for the speedy payment of election officers 
who receive a fixed fee. The committee has already approved of this 
principle. 

11. By adopting geographically arranged lists of electors instead of 
alphabetically arranged lists in urban polling divisions. 


This was adopted last year in connection with the By-elections Act. The 
1934 and 1935 lists were also arranged in this manner. 

At the last meeting I was asked to prepare a memorandum on open lists, and 
I have it with me and I will read it if the Committee so desires: — 


MEMORANDUM RE OPEN LISTS OF ELECTORS 


An “open list”? means that any elector, who is qualified to vote in 
a rural polling division, but whose name does not appear on the list of 
electors, may vote on polling day upon taking the appropriate oath and 
upon being vouched for on oath by an elector residing in the polling 
division whose name is entered on the list of electors. 

In 1920, for the first time, open lists were authorized for Dominion 
elections and, at the general elections of 1921, 1925, 1926 and 1930, 
at all by-elections held between 1920 and 1935, open lists were used but, 
of course, only in rural polling divisions. The lists of electors which 
were used in urban polling divisions during that period were “closed 
lists,” but many changes were made with regard to the places to be 
treated as urban areas. The Act of 1920 provided that the polling 
divisions comprised in all cities, towns and incorporated villages having 
a population of 1,000 and over, should be treated as urban, and that 
the remaining polling divisions be treated as rural. By virtue of the 
the amendments passed in 1921, the minimum population required for 
any place to be treated as urban, was raised to 2,500. By virtue of 
the amendments passed in 1925, this minimum population was raised 


to say and it was again raised to 10,000 by the amendments adopted 
in ; 
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During the period between 1920 and 1934, the chief electoral officer 
was authorized to declare urban any area which appeared to him to be 
urban in character. This authority was exercised in many instances, 
especially in places adjoining large cities such as Montreal, Toronto 
Vancouver and Winnipeg. ; 

The provisions of the act authorizing the chief electoral officer to 
declare urban any area not comprised in any city, town or incorporated 
village having the required population, are not very explicit, and it was 
always felt that such authority should be exercised only in the cases of 
places adjoining large cities or other places where the population was 
highly transient, such as mining towns, large unemployment camps, etc. 

I might state that at the general elections of 1921, 1925, 1926 and 
1930, the returns received from the various election officers indicate 
that “open lists” were found satisfactory in nearly all rural areas and 
in isolated towns where the population was stable. 

It seems to me, however, that it would be advisable to give definite 
authority to the chief electoral officer to declare urban, where it is 
deemed expedient, any polling divisions in smaller towns and any other 
place where a considerable number of strangers are temporarily engaged 
in any extraordinary labours of any kind or temporarily stationed in a 
locality other than their ordinary place of residence. By declaring 
urban such polling divisions, the lists of electors would be closed and 
printed and I think that such a procedure would meet the difficulty 
complained of by a member of the committee at its last meeting. 


Mr. MacNicou: What would you suggest in reference to the advisability 
of enumerators wearing a button which should be given to them by the 
government so that when the enumerators presented themselves at a door the 
person opening the door would know that they were government enumerators? 


Mr. Castoneuay: I think it would be a good idea for each enumerator 
to wear a badge containing some such inscription as “authorized government 
enumerator,” or something of that kind. 


Hon. Mr. Sriruine: One of the main reasons why this was adopted was 
to get away from personation. Whether it was successful or not need not be 
discussed here. Probably people would differ in their opinion. However, Mr. 
Castonguay, in his suggestion, has referred to going back to the arrangement 
which was made in 1930 for handling that difficulty. One of the main objects in 
adopting the closed list was that it was believed it would strike a shrewd blow 
at personation. 


Mr. Castronguay: I think that the sending of a list to each dwelling would 
cure the list to a considerable extent. Of course, personation takes place only 
in urban polling divisions, and any elector who receives a copy of the list. will 
at once notice if his own name is printed thereon; he will also look at the name 
of his neighbours; and if he notices any fictitious names or the names of any 
persons who are not British subjects, are not of age or anything like that, no 
matter if that person is a politician or not, he is going to speak about it and 
it will certainly come to the ears of the people who are looking after the 
organization of the election. To my mind, the sending of a list to the 
dwellings would help a good deal in purging the list of fictitious names that 
are resorted to almost always in the case of personation. 

In 1921, 1925, 1926, 1930 and even 1935 there were not 2 per cent of the 
_ electors who saw the list of electors containing their own names and the names 
of other voters, but under the system I suggest I do not think there would be 2 
per cent who will not see it. This list is going to be looked at; it is not going to 
be thrown in the waste paper basket, because it will reach the voter two or Pas 
weeks before polling day just when things are getting interesting, and the 
_ majority of voters will take a careful look at it. 
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Mr. McIntosH: It would help to increase the total vote also. 

Mr. MacNicou: Yes, it would. You might have some notation on the top of 
it asking that it be placed in a conspicuous place. 

Hon. Mr. Sriruinc: Would Mr. Castonguay repeat what he said with regard 
to this list? Is this a model? 

Mr. Castoncuay: The suggestion is this:—‘‘ By sending in urban polling 
divisions to each dwelling therein a copy of the preliminary printed list of electors 
for the polling division in which the dwelling is situated. The cost of printing 
and delivering such lists will be negligible.” 

Mr. MacNicou: The delivering would be done by the postal service. 

Mr. Castonauay: The delivering would be done by the postal service, and 
the list would be addressed to each dwelling by each returning officer. There 
would not be a list sent to each voter, but one to each dwelling. 

Hon. Mr. Strrtine: Along the lines suggested in this sample sheet you have 
distributed. 


Mr. Castoneuay: At 219 Bay street where there are a number of names ’ 


only one list would be received. 


Hon. Mr. Strruing: It would be the duty of somebody else to fix the list 
up on the wall. 


course, there should be no obligation to post it up. 

Mr. MacNicou: Have you any idea of what it would cost extra so that each 
name on the list could get a copy? 

Mr. Castoneuay: It would cost a little more for paper and press work. 
Mr. MacNicou: It would not cost any more for postal services, would it? 
Mr. Castoneuay: Providing they are all put in the same envelope. 


Mr. McInrosu: I understand that this applies only to urban constituencies 
—not to urban centres such as cities and towns—only the ridings? 


Mr. Casroneuay: That only applies where lists are prepared in a geo- 


Mr. Castoneuay: It would reach the dwelling of the ordinary voter. Of — 


graphical manner, not to lists in a rural polling division where they are prepared ~ 


in alphabetical order. 


Mr. MacNicou: A town the size of North Battleford which undoubtedly has — 


more than one thousand of a population— 
Mr. Castoneuay: Ten thousand now. 
Mr. WERMENLINGER: Do you consider an apartment house one dwelling? 


Mr. Castonauay: No, every apartment—take a large building where there 
are a hundred apartments; there would be a hundred lists for the tenants in that 
building, that block. 


Mr. WERMENLINGER: The Jist would be sent to the head of every family, — 


practically? 
Mr. Castoncuay: It means one list to be sent to the head of each family. 


The Cuatrman: I think there is a pertinent question there that might be 
asked of Col. Thompson. In 1935 every candidate had a lot of trouble in trying 
to clear the lists. I know in my own constituency I spent weeks going over the 


An, 


lists and sending notices out to each poll. In that way I finally succeeded in — 


having a fairly clear list in the constituency that I represent, but unless that work 
had been done by myself for somebody else the lists would have been in terrible 
shape. I should like to know if from your experience you have any suggestion to 


make as to how these lists could be cleared other than b ] : ; 
or something of that kind. n by compulsory registration 


Col. THompson: You have reference, now, I presume, to an annual revision. 
Otherwise a new list would be prepared. 
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| The Cuamman: Yes; but taking the annual revision, how in the world 
are you going to get the list clear? 


: Col. THompson: I can offer one suggestion and that is in regard to the 
_ people who have died since the last list was prepared and that is that the registrar 
be ordered to strike such persons off on receipt of information from the Vital 
Statistics Branch of the province. In regard to any errors in the list, how it is 
going to be revised after the general revision, I don’t know. 


: Mr. MacNicou: I know you grasp what I have been trying to point out. 
_ I am in no way criticizing the department. The department followed the act; 
_ it was the act that was at fault. After you finished your work in 1934, and the 
work was well done, the lists went to pieces, because the act did not make it 
compulsory on anybody to keep the lists up. 

Col. THompson: Precisely. 


Mr. MacNicou: So that when 1935 came, following the act, you instructed 

the registrars to open their offices, which they did. They were instructed to open 
their branch offices, as the act provided. Where the act failed was there was 
little effort made by the government to get the elector who had moved to come 
and re-registrar, or to eliminate the names of anyone who had died. I believe 
in my riding there were 234 people who died, of whom I kept a record myself. 
_ I did not want a card sent to any man who had lost his wife, or any woman 
_ who had lost her husband recalling the anguish that they must have gone 
through. I said we would not strike such names off. The result was that they 
were still on the list, and those who had moved were still on the list. Unless 
the candidates through their enumerators got busy and re-enumerated, the 
enumeration was not done. Of course, I quite realize that a lot of the trouble 
was brought about by reason of the depression and the vast number of movings 


| that took place in the city. I believe the average number of movings in a city 


is 334 per cent. These people move from one location to another in one year. 
So that when it came to 1935 our 1934 lists were at least 334 per cent out of 
date. If the present system is to be carried on there is no way of doing it unless 
we adopt holus bolus the Australian system of compulsory registration and keep 
up permanent lists. 

Mr. McIntosu: Continued registration. 

Mr. MacNicou: The Vital Statistics Bureau would notify the registrar 
that elector so-and-so had died, as I believe in Australia they must do. I believe 
also that when a man moves in Australia he has to go round to the city hall and 
obtain a permit to move. I am now speaking from memory, but I believe he 
must notify the authorities as to where he has moved. Is that not right, 
Mr. Butcher? 

The Wirness: He must notify the electoral Registrar within 21 days. 

Mr. MacNicou: Where our 1934 act fell down lamentably was that having 
completed the enumeration in 1934 it did not provide for a continuous revision. 

The CuHarrMan: I think I might add something to what you have said, 
Mr. MacNicol. In 1935 I sent a list to somebody in every poll, asking him to 
correct that list and give me a list of the names of people who had moved and 
a list of the names of people who had come into the polling division. Then, I 
signed the applications myself, instead of asking somebody else to do it, and 
asked that the names of those who had died be struck off the list, and those 
who had moved, or anything of that kind. Then I wrote to the individuals 
who had to register asking them to appear before the registrar at a certain 
time and place in order to get their names on the list. There was a tremendous 
amount of work in connection with it, but there was no other way that I could 
see that you could get these lists in shape except in that way. So far as the 
candidate is concerned he has as much work there as he has in going through 
an election campaign. 
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Mr. MclInrosu: I should like to say that I simplified the procedure in my 
own riding by doing this work through sub-associations which looked after a | 
certain number of polls. In that way I covered the riding. 

Mr. MacNicou: That is where our 1934 act fell down. 

The CuarrMan: We have a motion before us that we revert to the principle 
of the 1930 act instead of having permanent lists and annual revisions. Are you 
ready for the question? 

(Motion agreed to.) 

Mr. McInrosH: We shall have to work out certain details, of course. 

Mr. MacNicou: That is a pretty good morning’s work. 

The CuairMan: I think it is a good morning’s work. At this stage of the 
session. I think it would be well to deal with the question of franchise which 
came up last year in regard to Japanese citizens of British Columbia. Mr. 
Reid and Mr. Neill have been anxious to appear before the committee ever | 
since the session opened in order to answer to some extent the brief that was | 
filed last year. Would it be agreeable to the committee to hear these gentlemen | 
at our next meeting on Thursday? | 

Hon. Mr. Stiruinc: Have you had any communication from British 
Columbia? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, I have been corresponding with Mr. Norris. I am 
sorry I have not his last letter with me. I left it on my desk. In that letter he 
said that he had no further submissions to make at this time, but he would be 
glad to receive a copy of the evidence given by Mr. Reid or Mr. Neill or any- 
body else who speaks to the matter, and that he would like an opportunity then 
of filing further submissions if he deems it advisable to do so. 

Mr. McInrosH: Who is Mr. Norris? 


The CuHarrMANn: A solicitor in Vancouver who apparently prepared the 
brief for the Japanese citizens. On Thursday we shall hear these gentlemen 
from British Columbia. 


The Committee adjourned at 12.40 p.m. to meet again on Thursday, 
March 11, at 11 o’clock. 


House or Commons, Room 429, 
March 11, 1937 
The Special Committee on Elections and Franchise Acts met at 11 o'clock. 


Mr. Turcron: In the absence of our chairman Mr. Bothwell. I tha’ 
Mr. Glen be chairman of this meeting. Rapa Wihe 


_ The Acting Cuairman: Gentlemen, Mr. Bothwell is indisposed this morn- 
ing. The business before us is a submission by Mr. Reid, M.P., on the question 
of voting by Japanese citizens. I should say that Mr. Grote Stirling is 
anxious to be here but is unable owing to other duties, and I would suggest 
that Mr. Reid give us his submission in order that we may have it on the record 
and then that we should decide to have another meeting so that those who 
are interested in this question might have an opportunity to examine Mr. 
Reid on his brief. Do you agree that that procedure should be followed? 
Mr. Turczon: I move that we follow that procedure. 


Mr. Thomas Reid, M.P., called. 


The Acting CHatrman: Proceed with your submission, Mr. Reid. 


The Witness: Mr. Chairman, I would like to distribute copies of my brief 
to the members of the committee, and before commencing to read I should like 
to point out to the members that the submissions made are not made with 
any animus or prejudice against orientals. This is a question which we 
feel affects the province of British Columbia particularly, and it was felt 
by some of us that a presentation should be made to the committee by way 
of rebuttal to the brief submitted last year to this committee on behalf of 
the Japanese, and also against the representations made by a delegation 
of Japanese who appeared before the committee. 

I might state, Mr. Chairman, that I have endeavoured in my brief to 
state authorities for statements contained therein, and I have endeavoured, 
so far as possible, to mention the authorities from which references are quoted, 
and also the fact that the word “brief” has regard to the brief submitted 
by the Japanese, a copy of which was presented to the committee last year, 
and I presume every member has a copy. When I speak of the Elections 
and Franchise committee in regard to the evidence presented by the Japanese 
I refer to volume 10 of the day to day reports, being the evidence taken 
on May 22, 1936, by the Special Committee of the House on Elections and 
Franchise Acts. With your permission, I shall proceed with my brief. 


BRIEF 
tf 
Opposinc ORIENTAL FRANCHISE IN THE ProviNce or BritisH CoLUMBIA 


Reasons why tt would not be in the best interests of Canada for the Dominion 
Government to make any amendments to the Elections and Franchise 
Acts which would permit Canadian citizens of Oriental birth or parent- 
age in British Columbia to vote in Dominion elections, contrary to the 
views of the majority of British Columbia citizens as expressed by 
Provincial Statute. 
201 
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In 1936 there appeared before the Special Committee on Elections and 
Franchise, appointed by the House of Commons, a delegation of four Japanese 
who presented a brief asking that the Dominion Election and Franchise Acts 
be amended by deleting certain sections of the present Acts which by their 
provisions allow citizens of Oriental or Asiatic birth or origin to vote only 
in those provinces which by Provincial Statute do not preclude them from 
voting in provincial elections. As the Province of British Columbia is one 
province which deems it advisable to preclude all citizens of Oriental or 
Asiatic birth or origin from voting, this brief is presented with the view of 
placing before the Committee certain important facts in regard to this question 
which have not so far been presented. In view of the very strenuous efforts 
being put forth on behalf of the Japanese resident in British Columbia it 
is also felt some statement should be made by way of rebuttal. 


HISTORY OF ORIENTAL IMMIGRATION INTO CANADA 


So that a proper and better understanding of the Oriental problem may 
be obtained, it is deemed advisable first of all to present a brief resume of 
Oriental immigration into Canada from Confederation days up to the present 
time. It should be noted, however, that the Oriental or Asiatic question is 
primarily a British Columbia question and does not to any extent if at all 
affect any of the other provinces of the Dominion. According to a provincial 
survey over a period of twenty years, eighty per cent of all Chinese immigration 
to Canada is resident in British Columbia, ninety-eight per cent of all the 
Japanese, and ninety per cent of the Hindus, resident within that province. 
This is perhaps understandable when one considers that British Columbia 
faces the Pacific Ocean and is Canada’s western gateway. 

Practically all Oriental and Asiatic immigration is confined to British 
Columbia and those living east of the Rocky Mountains are wholly unaware 
of the seriousness of this Oriental penetration within the Province of British 
Columbia. It is safe to say that had the other provinces the same number of 
Orientals in proportion to their total population as has British Columbia, not 
only would this problem have been brought home to them, but something would 
have been done about it ere this time. For example, if the provinces of Ontario 
and Quebec had the same number of Orientals in proportion to the balance of 
their population, there would be over 500,000 in those two provinces alone. 
Later on in the Brief I shall deal with the actual figures. 

It should be noted by the Committee, that leaving out of the discussion the 
Hindus, there are two distinct classes of Orientals in B.C., namely: Chinese and 
Japanese, both being mostly Mongolian in their origin. In regard to those from 
India, who are mostly of the Aryan race, these are not at the moment, nor are 
they likely to become any great problem, the estimated total number being not 
over 1,400, and of this number only about two per cent are females, so that no 
great increase is feared. 


CHINESE 


The Chinese were the first of the Oriental peoples to settle in British 
Columbia, some having landed on the Pacific Coast before Confederation. There 
was some fear even as far back as 1889 that Canada might be over-run by 
Orientals, for legislation governing the entry of persons of Chinese origin was 
first enacted in that year, at which time a head tax of $50 was placed as a barrier 
to their entry. This was later increased in 1901 to $100 and again in 1904 was 
raised to $500 for every Chinaman coming in, but so great was the number of 
Chinese immigrants entering, that in 1923 the legislation governing the entry 

[Mr. Thomas Reid, M.P.] 
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of Chinese was repealed and a new Act passed. This enactment i 

y : ; s ; abolisl 
head tax entirely and provided only for the entry of three classes pees 
Section 5 of the Chinese Immigration Act as follows:— é i 


The entry to or landing in Canada of persons of Chinese origin or 
descent irrespective of allegiance or citizenship, is confined to the follow- 
ing classes, that is to say:— 

(a) The members of the diplomatic corps, or other government repre- 
sentatives, their suites and their servants, and consuls and consular 
agents; 

(6) The children born in Canada of parents of Chinese race or descent, 
who have left Canada for educational or other purposes, on sub- 
stantiating their identity to the satisfaction of the controller at the 
port or place where they seek to enter on their return; 

(c) (i)Merchants as defined by such regulations as the Minister may 

prescribe, 


(ii) Students coming to Canada for the purpose of attendance, and 
while in actual attendance, at any Canadian university or college 
authorized by statute or charter to confer degrees. 


This practically closed the door in so far as the Chinese were concerned, as 
since that enactment in 1923 only some seven Chinese have entered as immi- 
grants. 

The total number of Chinese immigrants entering Canada according to the 
Department of Immigration records, since 1886 amounts to 90,326, and of this 
number 82,370 entened on payment of head tax. The total amount of head tax 
money paid by the Chinese for admission to this country between 1885 and 1923, 
when the doors were closed to immigration, amounted to the large sum of 
$21,223,150. . 

This fact should not be entirely lost sight of when considering the plea of 
the Japanese in this country, and there is little doubt that the Chinese have 
been discriminated against as compared with the Japanese, who have been 
allowed to enter Canada without any such handicap and free of any head tax. 
Further there is a special Act on our Statute Books called the Chinese Immi- 
gration Act, which prohibits any Chinese entering Canada except, of course, 
certain prescribed classes such as members of the diplomatic corps, etc. Here 
again the Japanese have been given more favourable treatment in that there is 
no such Act or barrier in force against those of Japanese origin on birth. 

It is difficult indeed to state accurately the precise number of Chinese in 
Canada and particularly in British Columbia, owing to certain well-known 
factors such as: the number of Chinese leaving Canada and returning, the 
number of deaths, the number who have entered surreptitiously, the difficulty of 
taking a census of the Chinese population, and the reluctance of the Chinese to 
register births. These and other reasons make it extremely difficult to enumerate 
the exact number, and here it might be said the same difficulties apply with 
equal force when dealing with figures of the Japanese population, and which will 
be dealt with later. 1 ; 

It would only be fair to state, however, that the number of Chinese is now 
somewhat less than a few years ago owing to the return of many Chinese to their 
native land. This coupled with the fact that the number of Chinese females is 
only ten per cent of the Chinese males, is quite an important factor in preventing 
the natural increase which would ensue were there more Chinese women. 

The latest official figures given are those issued by the Economic Council 
of British Columbia and issued in September, 1935, the total Chinese in British 
Columbia at the end of 1931 being given as 27,139, of which 24,900 were males 
and only 2,239 females. This ratio of ten per cent is in distinct contrast to the 
Japanese where the Japanese females almost equal the number of Japanese 
males in the province. 
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By Mr. Heaps: | 

Q. You said that since 1886 there were 90,326 Chinese who came to this 
country?—A. Yes. 

Q. And now you claim there are 27,139. There are very few Chinese out- 
side of British Columbia. I suppose you will admit that the large proportion of 
Chinese are in British Columbia?—A. Eighty per cent. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: They do die. 

The Wrrness: There are a certain number who have gone back and a 
certain number who have died. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. Is not this problem adjusting itself?—A. Not to any extent. You and 
I will not live long enough to see the last of the Chinese in the province. 

Hon. Mr. Srevens: There are very severe restrictions, and they have kept 
the number down. 

The Witness: I will continue:— 

Before leaving the Chinese question it should be noted that no agitation 
to be given the franchise has come from the Chinese in British Columbia, nor 
has anything been said of the fact that in the Province of Saskatchewan it is 
the Chinese only who are not allowed to vote at Provincial Elections, and are 
the only Oriental race specifically mentioned. The present agitation for the 
franchise has been fostered entirely by the Japanese and by Japanese societies, 
and it is believed no momentous action such as this is ever undertaken without 
the full cognizance of the Japanese Imperial Government through its accredited 
mouthpiece in this country—The Japanese Consul. Such being the case it will 
perhaps be necessary to deal more particularly with the question in relation to 
the Japanese rather than the Chinese who, it would seem, are content to accept 
our laws without protest, and here again they differ from the Japanese who are 
much more assertive in Canada than are the Chinese. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: Should not the expression “Japanese Consul’ be cor- 
rected in the record to read “Japanese Minister”? 

The Wirnsss: Yes, it would be “minister” because the minister is here in 
Ottawa. I continue:— 


JAPANESE 


Immigration to Canada from Japan did not begin to be extensive until the 
years following 1900. Previous to that year the number of Japanese was 
estimated to be 1,400. Due, however, to the great numbers entering in 1905, 
1906, and 1907, in which latter year some 7,601 Japanese immigrants entered, 
the Government of that day negotiated with Japan what has been called a 
Gentlemen’s Agreement, whereby Japanese immigrants were to be limited to only 
400 per year. Unfortunately, however, it was later discovered that Japan was 
not observing the Agreement entered into, as far greater numbers of Japanese 
were coming to Canada than the 400 per year agreed upon, the number entering 
for one year alone, according to the Department’s records, being given as 1,178. 
It was during those years that the so-called picture brides came to Canada in 
such large numbers. At this time Japanese resident in British Columbia could 
and did pick out wives for themselves from photographs, and those so chosen 
entered Canada as the wife of some Japanese. 

After much negotiation between Canada and Japan a new Gentlemen’s 
Agreement was finally concluded in 1928, when it was arranged that the number 
should be definitely fixed at not more than 150 yearly—75 males and 75 females. 

This number has more or less maintained since that time. According to 
the latest official figures issued by the Research Department of British Columbia, 
who made a complete and careful survey of the Oriental question on behalf of 
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the Provincial Government in 1935, there was a total of 5 

Japanese birth or origin resident in British Columbia up to Pees Stha gore 
1931. Of this number 13,035 were male and 9,170 females, making the propor- 
tion of females to males forty per cent of the total J apanese population To 
this number would have to be added the number who have come into the country 
since 1931, which according to Immigration statistics would amount to approx- 
imately 600, and to this must also be added the natural increase which in the 
years from 1928 to 1931 amounted to an average of 1,400 per year. These, how- 
ever, are only the births actually registered by the Japanese, for it is well known 
that great numbers of births take place amongst the Japanese which are not 
registered. This then brings the total up to approximately 30,000. It is here 
that strong exception must be taken to the figures presented by the Japanese 
delegates appearing before the Committee, who on page 4 of their Brief give a 
total of only 19,960 which number is far and away below even that of the 
immigration figures given in the report of the Department of Immigration and 
Colonization issued by the Dominion Government, and considerably below that 
issued in 1935 by the Research Department of British Columbia, who made a 
most careful study and survey of the matter. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. Have you the census figures giving the number of Japanese for 1931?— 
A. Yes, the census figures do give the number. 

Q. How do they correspond with these figures you have submitted?—A. 
From 1900 to 1936, according to figures in the records of the dominion govern- 
ment, the number is 25,014. 

Q. The number admitted?—A. Yes. 

Q. What was the number actually in this country at the time of the census? 
—A.I will give you that number later on from the census records. I will continue 
with my brief:— 

Evidently the Japanese in presenting their case to the Committee wanted 
it to appear that there were fewer Japanese in the Province of British Columbia 
than careful analysis actually shows, for the statistical number of 30,000 now 
given was available for them to present to the Committee had they been willing 
to do so and to give anything like the actual number of Japanese resident within 
that province. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 

Q. Mr. Reid, it is reasonable to say, is it not, that that figure of 30,000 
is a safe figure to adopt?—A. It is conservative. It is a very conservative 
figure. 
. Q. Personally I am convinced of that, but I wanted to emphasize that point 
at this time. There is no doubt of the reasonable accuracy of that figure and 
that it is on the conservative side?—A. None at all. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. Where is that figure taken from?—A. The provincial government 
appointed a committee which went exhaustively into the question of orientals in 
the labour market. I have a copy of it with me which I may quote from. These 
are the figures I am quoting of orientals—Chinese and Japanese in the province. 

Q. I want you to try to correlate those figures with the Bureau of Statistics 
census of 1931?—A. I will before I am through. I do not think there is any 
doubt about the figures issued by the provincial government. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: ; 
Q. The provincial government survey constituted really a special census 


of orientals?—A. Yes. pee 
Q. As distinct from a general census?—A. Yes. The provincial govern- 


ment appointed this committee and one of its duties was to look into this matter. 
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By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. What year was that?—A. 1935. Now I will proceed:— 

Mention should be made of the number of Japanese who have entered 
Canada surreptitiously and also of the great number of Japanese who are holders 
of naturalization certificates presumably issued in British Columbia, but who 
obtained these fake naturalization certificates before leaving Japan. A highly 
organized racket was exposed in 1931 before the Courts of British Columbia 
when one by the name of Yoshi, a Japanese, who held the position of Japanese 
interpreter for the Department of Immigration, was convicted as the leader of 
a group who had been practising this nefarious game for upwards of ten years, 
and during which time it was estimated hundreds of Japanese had entered 
Canada with false naturalization papers. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 

Q. It is a matter of court record, is it?—A. Yes. It is a matter of court 
record. 

It is also well known that many Japanese in British Columbia to-day are 
holders of birth certificates which show them as having been born at some place 
in British Columbia, but who were actually born in Japan. 

It would be difficult to correctly estimate the number of Japanese who are 
thus claiming naturalization in this country or to having been born here, but 
who obtained the papers they have under the circumstances just described. 

The next part of my brief deals with the answers to the Japanese sub- 
missions: — 

It was submitted on behalf of the Japanese that the reason for the 
provincial legislation denying the franchise to Orientals was due to the fact 
that at the time this was enacted there were large numbers of Chinese in 
British Columbia, most of whom were labourers, etc., and that these Chinese 
were uneducated and of low social order, and totally unfitted to discharge 
the duties of citizens. Such a statement is neither a fair one nor is it a correct 
one to make, and one wonders just what the Chinese themselves would have 
to say were they made fully aware of this statement, and which to say the least, 
belittles those of the Chinese race, and pictures those of Japanese origin as 
being of a far superior race or class of people than the Chinese. 

It can at least be said for British Columbia that in its legislation saying 
who shall be given the franchise and who shall not, no favouritism or dis- 
crimination has been shown, for the Act prohibiting the franchise to certain 
classes and races of Orientals, includes Chinese as well as Japanese, and 
including likewise British subjects from India and also the native Indians of 
British Columbia. 

On page 9 of their brief, the argument is used that the classification of 
Japanese along with Chinese, Hindus, and Indians, and in which all are included 
in the disqualification clause of the Provincial Franchise Act is, so they claim, 
a weapon of industrial expediency and an instrument of race suppression. 
Surely they are not serious in this contention, and they should be the very 
last in this country to make any complaint about weapons of industrial 
expediency, that is when one considers the almost strangle-hold the Orientals 
have obtained in British Columbia on many of the leading industries in that 
province. 

At this point it might be interesting to the committee to know of the 
great fight which is going on in British Columbia at the present time against 
the Chinese market gardeners who are not amenable to the Marketing Act and 
who have a strangle hold on all vegetable business both wholesale and retail. 
I can show you a picture of one of the bridges which is being picketed by 
farmers to prevent these people from violating the laws of British Columbia. 
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This phase of the oriental question, so far as the Chinese are concerned is 
coming to a head in that province. As is well known, no white wholesaler ean 
compete with the Chinese; they are virtually in control of all the vegetables 
in the province of British Columbia. Many smart white business men have 
tried to buck the Chinese combine and have failed. That is admitted. Those 


-of us who live in British Columbia know it only too well. To continue:— 


Note the effrontery of the statement made on page 11 that the J apanese 
who have come to Canada for the past number of years have been of a hicher 
class than usually is the vanguard of immigration to any country. This state- 
ment, I claim is an insult to the early pioneers who came to Canada in the early 
days and hewed out homes for themselves, and who suffered many and real 
hardships in the early years of the building up of this country. As a matter 
of fact the Japanese is not a pioneer at all, he usually waits until someone 
else does that and then follows along afterwards, and so reaping any bencfits 
accruing from such pioneering. This, at least, has been the history of the 
Japanese in the province of British Columbia. 

On page 11 mention is made as to why the Dominion Parliament passed 
the legislation it did in the matter of disqualification. The legislation passed 
by the Dominion Parliament was passed in fairness to the wishes of the people 
of British Columbia, who in their wisdom deemed it advisable not to grant 
the franchise to the four classes, namely: Chinese, Japanese, Hindus, and 
Indians. The statement that the legislation passed was instituted largely by 
the trades labour unions should be seriously challenged, likewise the one made 
that at that time there was no true race question before the country. It 
should be emphasized that there has always been a race question in British 
ae ever since the advent of Orientals into that province and as far back 
as 1886. 

If any argument is required to show that this matter should have been 
taken up by the Japanese first of all in the province of British Columbia and 
to the Provincial Government, it can I believe be found on page 12 of their 
own brief, wherein they quote the resolution passed by the Vancouver and 
Vicinity Camp and Mill Workers Federal Union No. 31, which resolution 
asks that full provincial franchise rights be granted to all, this being sent to 
the Provincial Government and where the question in the first place rightfully 
belongs. 

To argue as they do on page 18 that this state of affairs is a blow to the 
principles of Confederation is simply a begging of the whole question. If 
such a line of argument were pursued it could well be shown that at the time 
of Confederation, British Columbia being a Crown Colony retained certain 
rights and privileges of its very own, and at that time there were practically 
no Orientals in the province except a handful of Chinese. How could the 
Fathers of Confederation have successfully dealt with something which had 
not then arisen and which was never even contemplated? 

The argument advanced on behalf of the Japanese on page 14 cannot be 
taken very seriously when they quote from a speech by the late Hon. Thomas 
D’Arcy McGee, wherein he states, “God hath made of one blood all the nations 
that dwell on the face of the earth.” They may be of one blood insofar as 
blood itself is concerned, but is it not a fact that the different races which 
exist on the earth to-day—white, yellow, black, and red—are, biologically 
speaking, distinct one from the other? We have a long way to go yet before 
the different races can be made into one homogenous race if indeed they can 
ever be, and the granting of the franchise to the Orientals will not overcome 
the evident physical differences and distinctive characteristics of race. 

We entirely agree with them on Page 14 that the race disqualification in 
British Columbia is a purely provincial matter; with this we are in hearty 
accord. There is no gainsaying the fact that were the Dominion Government 
to act contrary to the wishes of the people of British Columbia as expressed bv 
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Provincial Statute, thereby removing the present sections in the Dominion Act, 
it would certainly be the thin end of the wedge in the drive by the Japanese to 
overcome the views held and expressed by the people of British Columbia. In 
that event it could very well be argued, and it certainly would be in British 
Columbia by the Japanese resident therein, “We are allowed to vote at Dominion 
elections in your Province, so why should we be debarred from voting in Pro- 
vincial elections?” When that day comes, if it ever comes, we might as well 
pull up our stakes and seek pastures new, for they will then, by reason of numbers 
to a great extent be able to control affairs in the Province of British Columbia, 
political as well as economic. This point cannot be too strongly emphasized. 
The appeal now being made by the Japanese to Ottawa is to say the least of it, 
rather an astute move on their part. Knowing the strong sentiment which exists 
in the Province of British Columbia against the granting of the franchise to 
Orientals, they have ignored that province and come some three thousand miles 
to the Capital City of Ottawa in the hope that by appealing to a Committee com- 
prising a majority of members from other provinces, who why by reason of dis- 
tance etc. from the province are not quite aware of the serious influx into British 
Columbia of Orientals and the actual serious conditions existing there, they might 
possibly be influenced by sentimental appeal into giving some attention to the 
request now made on behalf of the Japanese. 

The Japanese are ever prone, in this country at least, to speak frequently 
about British justice but they, it would seem, in regard to similar matters 
affecting nationals other than Japanese, in Japan act in accordance with Japanese 
standards of justice which according to the British or Canadian standpoint 
might be something entirely different. 

The statement is made on Page 16 of the Brief that as the result of their 
being denied the right to be elected to public office, such as the Provincial legis- 
lature, Municipal Council, School Board, etc., the Japanese in British Columbia 
find it difficult to obtain employment with Canadian people. This is not only 
a gross exaggeration but is entirely misleading and untrue. One has only to 
visit British Columbia to see for himself the inroads made by Orientals in industry 
to realize just how untrue such a statement really is. Wherever one goes Japanese 
of all ages and both sexes will be seen at work either in pulp mills, logging opera- 
tions, fish canneries, etc., and on the coastal steamers Japanese have been 
employed for many years past. A complete survey of the Oriental labour situa- 
tion in British Columbia was instituted by the Provincial Government and 
according to the figures issued, in 1931 there was a total in the Province of 
31,760 Orientals gainfully employed, and of which 23,192 were Chinese and 
8,568 were Japanese. These Orientals are employed in practically all pursuits 
from labouring and farming to the professional and commercial occupations. 

A very interesting statement is-also shown in the Provincial official report 
mentioned. One of the tables submitted shows that British Columbia may 
expect in the years 1938 to 1940 inclusive a slight decrease of some 452 Chinese 
on the labour market, but an increase of some 3,504 males and 370 females of 
Japanese birth on the labour market, or a total increase of Japanese in the 
labour market of 3,874 in these years. 

Further, with regard to the inroads which have been made by the Japanese 
in the economic life of British Columbia, consider for a moment the encroach- 
ments made by them and the hold they now have on our Canadian fishing 
grounds. Out of a total of some 12,325 licences issued by the Department of 
Fisheries in 1935, 2,023 of these were issued to those of Japanese birth or origin 
as against 2,971 to Indians and 7,331 to Whites. In other words the Japanese 
are getting 18 per cent or more of all fishing licences issued and which, according 
to numbers, is equal to a total of 7 per cent of the number of Japanese resident 
in that Province. The percentage of Whites and Indians combined is only 
approximately 13 per cent of the total population, and yet never an opportunity 
is lost by the Japanese to plead for more and yet more commercial fishing 
licences for those of their own race. 
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I may tell the committee that every place the minister and I went last 
year we were met by delegations of Japanese pleading that more J apanese be 
given fishing licences. It is well known that they are held down to a certain 
number. 

Strong exception must be taken to the statements on page 18 when in 
dealing with scholastic attainments it is asserted that the Japanese born in 
British Columbia do not speak the Japanese language neither, so it is stated 
do they learn it in their own homes. This statement is far from the truth. 
Not only do they speak Japanese when conversing with those of Japanese 
origin and birth, but they see to it that the children, whose parents are unable 
to send them to Japan, learn not only the Japanese language but J apanese 
culture, etc., as well, and Japanese day schools are held almost everywhere 
throughout British Columbia where Japanese are to any extent congregated. 
The Japanese children have to attend school under Japanese instructors after 
regular school hours and on Saturdays, and also during the usual annual 
summer and winter recesses, at which times other children are free from school 
duties. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


Q. You mean that after they have attended the public schools they 
attend special sessions of private Japanese schools for exclusive instruction 
in Japanese culture and education?—A. Yes. To continue:—It is openly 
stated on fairly reliable authority that financial assistance is provided for 
the Japanese teachers and instructors from sources in Japan itself, through 
the medium of the resident Japanese consul. 

I wonder if that should be “minister’’? 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: No. I think “consul” would be right there; it refers 

to the Japanese consul in Vancouver.—A. To continue: 
This point is mentioned not as an argument that the Japanese have no actual 
right to do this if they so desire, but rather to refute the statements made, 
namely: that the Japanese children in British Columbia do not speak the 
Japanese language. The statement made is at complete variance with the 
actual facts of the situation as they exist to-day in British Columbia. 


ASSIMILABILITY OF THE ORIENTAL 


We come now to the question of assimilability of race, and here it should 
be noted that very little is stated in their brief about this matter, although 
it is one of the most important if not the most important, especially from the 
standpoint of our national life, economic and otherwise. Without dealing too 
exhaustively with the question of what is meant by non-assimilability, it 
perhaps can be stated to be when one race of people cannot, biologically 
speaking, be absorbed into another race of people by the union of the two 
races in marriage, and this is the case in regard to the Chinese and Japanese, 
whose blood stream is principally Mongolian or Polynesian, marrying into 
our own race. As a matter of fact the danger is that the _Chinese or 
Japanese by inter-marriage would absorb our own race, and this is amply 
born out by the fact that in the few instances where a Chinese or a Japanese 
has married a Canadian woman or vice versa, the offspring born from the union 
of these two races have distinct physical characteristics and are unmistakably 
Oriental in features and appearance. It is not generally known, however, that 
the Japanese themselves do not encourage marriages with other races such 
as ours. Even the Japanese recognize in their brief that Canadian-born 
Japanese retain Japanese characteristics, as on page 19 they state that 
children born of Japanese parents in Canada (and I quote the words used) 
- “except for physical characteristics are indistinguishable from Canadian child- 

ren.” Is that not a sufficient difference, for well could the same be said 
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also of children born of coloured parents. This statement is repeated on page 
20 where it is stated of the Japanese children born in Canada that all the 
other racial characteristics with the exception of the different racial physical 
characteristics, in a short time will be gone, and in which statement we concur, 
for the children now born in British Columbia are as distinctly Japanese as 
their parents or grandparents. 

The granting of the franchise will not, and indeed could not break down the 
peculiar racial characteristics which the Oriental has, and which it is admitted 
still exists. It would, however, as they themselves readily suggest, further 
economic assimilation, but are we in Canada prepared to allow an unassimilable 
race of people to control the economic and political life, if not of Canada, 
then that of British Columbia, the dangers of which have become more 
apparent in that province during the past number of years. 

The brief speaks of the Japanese race as being a proud one, etc., a 
fact with which we find no fault, although it is not generally known just 
to what extent this pride of theirs really goes and which is now becoming 
more apparent in British Columbia. We take no great exception to this, but 
it should be pointed out that national pride does not pertain to any one 
race or nation. When the question of good feeling is introduced by them 


as one being related to that of trade, the fact should not be lost sight of: 


that Australia has gone a great deal farther in restrictive legislation against 
the Oriental than has Canada, in closing her gates entirely to them, yet 
Australia has been doing more trade with both China and Japan over the 
past number of years than has Canada. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. Are the orientals or Japanese or Chinese who settled and remained in 
Australia allowed to vote?—A. My information is no. To continue:— 

One wonders at many of the arguments advanced on page 22. For example, 
they state that the Japanese system of Government is like ours and one can 
only wonder just why such an argument would be made or if they really expect 
such a statement to be believed. And again, what the fact of their navy being 
modelled along lines similar to that of Great Britain has to do with the granting 
of the franchise to the Japanese in British Columbia is somewhat difficult to 
understand, unless it is being used as some kind of threat or bogey. 

On page 21 they speak of a time to come when by force of numbers the 
franchise will have to be granted to them, and it is stated it will be then too late. 
Further they ask the question, “Does Canada want a blood purge similar to that 
of Hitler with regard to the Jews in Germany?” Statements such as these just 
quoted and as put forward on behalf of the Japanese ought not to be given 
much credence and should not be recognized as having any bearing whatsoever 
in any appeal for enfranchisement of Orientals at Dominion elections in any 
province in Canada. 


RIGHTS OF DOMINION TO LEGISLATE 


A considerable number of pages of the Japanese Brief, notably pages 25 to 
42, are devoted to somewhat lengthy arguments, legal and otherwise, which are 
advanced disputing the rights of the Dominion Parliament under the British 
North America Act to legislate in regard to who shall or who shall not vote 
at elections. Surely no importance can be attached to those arguments. The 
fact that this matter was taken before our Courts by the Japanese themselves, 
even going as far as appealing to the Privy Council in 1905, at which time the 
decision was against them, is proof enough of our legal rights to legislate and 
settles the question without any shadow of doubt. It is the right of every 
country, including Canada, to say, if they deem desirable so to do, who shall and 
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_ who shall not vote, and to argue as is done on page 39 that our refusal to grant 
ee franchise to the Japanese cannot be supported by law is, to say the least of 
it, ridiculous. 


LAWS IN JAPAN 


_ The conclusion of the Brief deals particularly with Japanese Acts and 
ordinances in effect in Japan, touching on nationality laws, land laws, and 
ordinances as affecting foreigners in that country. No proper interpretation of 
the various Japanese statutes quoted can be obtained by a mere cursory 
examination or reading of sections extracted or quoted from these Statutes, and 
which have been translated into English for the purpose of the arguments sub- 
mitted. Just for what purposes these extracts from Japanese Statutes have been 
_ submitted is difficult to understand, unless it be for the purpose of making some 
| kind of comparison between Japanese and Canadian laws. In answer it should 
be pointed out that it is hardly possible to make anything like a fair comparison 
| between two countries such as Japan and Canada as conditions are so vastly 
| different and dissimilar in Japan to those in Canada. However, what we in 
Canada do is strictly speaking our very own business. Likewise what Japan 
‘does is strictly Japan’s own business, but strong exception must be taken to any 
suggestion that Canada is less generous in her dealings or treatment of Oriental 
races within its borders, than is Japan itself towards those of foreign or alien 
irth living in Japan. 
In Mr. W. J. Sebald’s translation of “The Civil Code of Japan” he 
enumerates “private rights” as follows:— 


Among other disabilities, aliens cannot hold shares in the Bank of 
Japan (B.J.R. Art. 5), Yokohama Specie Bank (Y.S.B. Art. 5), Bank of 
Korea (B.K.L. Art. 5, par. 2), Korean Industrial Bank (K.I.B. Art. 4, 
par. 2), Oriental Development Co. (O.D.C. Art. 3), Japan Wireless Tele- 
graph Co. (J.W.L. Art. 5), South Manchuria Railway Co. (S.M.R. Art. 
2). They are not allowed to hold mining rights (Mining Law Art. 5), or 
placer mining rights (Placer Mining Law, Art. 23), to own Japanese ships 
(Shipping Law, Art. 1), to become pilots (pilots’ Law, Art. 2, par. 1). They 
cannot obtain navigation subsidies or ocean fishing subsidies (Ocean 
Navigation Subsidy Law, Art. 1, and Ocean Fishing Encouragement Law, 
Art. 2). They cannot be members or heads of Japanese houses (Civil 
Code, Art. 964 and Art. 990, par. 2). But aliens are debarred from owning 
land only in strategical areas specially designated by Imperial Ordinance 
(Alien land Law, Art. 4). As for public rights, they are excluded from all 
suffrage, national, prefectural and municipal. Nor can they enlist in the 
army or navy or be appointed officials (if aliens are taken into Govern- 
ment employment, it is merely as “employees” and not as regular offi- 
cials). They cannot even join political parties or be promoters of public 
political meetings (Peace Police Law, Art. 6). 


| As already pointed out, it is not possible in any brief such as has been sub- 
mitted to deal in any competent manner whatsoever with the laws and ordinances 
of a country like Japan, unless one is fully conversant not only with all the 
statutes and ordinances of the country itself, but also with its customs and people. 
“It should be pointed out, however, that while many of the Japanese statutes 
_ read as being one thing, very often the effect of them is entirely changed or 
nullified by provisions contained in other laws or ordinances. _ 
, The same point would apply to ourselves. You could not interpret a statute 
xactly by reading only one part, unless you knew the laws of the country. 
It is difficult to understand just what significance such presentations in their 
ief have in regard to the question, but some note should be taken of them and 
refute any suggestion that Japan gives the same equal rights or privileges to 
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those in Japan other than her own race and equal or similar to those enjoyed | 
by the Japanese themselves in Canada. One has only to carefully read over the | 
various sections quoted in the Japanese brief to realize the truth of this. | 
Dual citizenship and assimilatability are my two most important points. | 

To continue:— | 
DUAL CITIZENSHIP | 


Mention should be made of the question of Japanese dual citizenship, which | 
matter was discused in 1936 during the time the four Japanese delegates appeared | 
before the Elections and Franchise Committee and considerable attention should | 
be given to this matter when considering any appeal for the granting of the | 
franchise to those of Japanese birth or origin. | 

Up until 1924 all Japanese born in Canada were Japanese citizens and 
reckoned as such by the Japanese Government, and according to the Japanese 
national law all Japanese children, no matter where born, were Japanese sub- 
jects, unless at the time of their birth the parents renounced allegiance to Japan. 
It is extremely doubtful if many Japanese ever took steps to renounce allegiance 
to Japan. Under the new law Japanese can and still do retain Japanese citi- 
zenship of their children born in Canada by simply having the births registered 
with the Japanese Consul. According to Professor Hayakawa, a British Columbia 
born Japanese and one of the chief witnesses, no figures could be given as to the 
number of Japanese born in Canada who would be thus registered at one and 
the same time as citizens of both countries and which he later declared gave 
them protection in Canada by the Japanese Government. It was admitted, 
however, that Japanese children born'in Canada were still being registered 
with the Japanese Consul, and it is very doubtful if there are any appreciable 
numbers of Japanese children born in this country whose births are not regis- 
tered with the Japanese Consul in this country. While the disinclination of the 
Japanese to relinquish Japanese citizenship is their own affair, why pretend 
they are out and out Canadians? It is doubted if in effect there is actually much 
difference in the new Japanese law of 1924 from that of the Act previously 
in operation. 

The disinclination of the Japanese to relinquish their citizenship is perhaps 
looked upon by them as being a virtue rather than a fault, and possibly furnishes 
one of the outstanding reasons for the great national solidarity of Japan, unique 
among the nations of the earth to-day. It does, however, furnish an equally 
good reason why the average Japanese cannot, in the strict sense of the word, 
make a good Canadian citizen. The further fact should be noted that China 
also makes claim to all Chinese living abroad, and even Chinese born in alien 
lands are not allowed by China to change their nationality. 

What is particularly feared in British Columbia is the danger of Japan 
maintaining a separate state within Canada. What has taken place in other 
countries, particularly Hawaii and California, should be a lesson to Canada. As 
late as the early 1920’s Japan maintained in California a state within a state, 
in which every Japanese, whether alien or native-born American citizen, was 
under orders from Japan in peace or in war, and was forced to belong to a 
local association under the control of the Consul General of Japan at San 
Francisco. 

In 1924 when the new Law regarding registry of births abroad was put 
into effect by Japan, the argument was advanced by the Japanese abroad, 
just as it is being advanced to-day by the Japanese in British Columbia, that 
dual citizenship would largely disappear. Such, however, has not been the 
ease. Various factors, including the insistence of the first generation, the pull 
of heredity, the Japanese law of family, the teachings of Buddhist, instructors 
in the Japanese language schools, and the encouraged study of Japanese culture, 
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tend to nullify the purpose of the law. It was estimated | 
Poindexter in February, 1936, that in Hawaii over mma pe Mavens 
born Japanese retain their Japanese citizenship with all obligations thereof 
It has been estimated on fairly reliable authority that nearly fifty per cent a 
_the voters in Hawaii are now of Japanese origin or birth. y 
__ That the same situation exists in regard to the registry of Japanese births 
with the Japanese Consul in Canada will not be either seriously or successfully 
refuted. The statement made to the Committee by Professor Hayakawa that 
Bhe did not know the number of Japanese children born in British Columbia 
_ who would be registered by the Japanese Consul, on the face of it seems strange. 
The four Japanese delegates who appeared before the Committee were appar- 
ently fully conversant with all complete figures and data, and it hardly seems 
_ probable that they would have no knowledge or information as to the number 
| of Japanese children registered with their own Consul since 1924, which regis- 
tration makes them citizens of Japan, amenable to directions and instructions 
from the Japanese Government and as was admitted by Professor Hayakawa 
before the Committee last year, in the event of serious trouble in Canada 
_ they would be given some kind of protection or other. 
| Once the Japanese secure the franchise in British Columbia the next 
objective contemplated is to obtain legislative positions, such as municipal, 
‘Provincial or Dominion, and this was readily admitted by one of the Japanese 
“delegates. When that time comes, the Japanese Government will then have 
| an active voice in Canada and so help to shape the policies of this country. 
| Practically all the arguments presented to the Committee on May 22nd, 
1936, by the four Japanese delegates in person, were contained in the brief 
submitted by Mr. T. G. Norris, K.C., on behalf of the Japanese Canadian 
Citizens League, and their submissions were in most instances merely repeti- 
tions or extracts from the Brief itself. However, there were some statements 
made by them which it is perhaps just as well to take note of and not allow 
to remain unchallenged, lest it perhaps be said later that they either were not 
or could not be. 
Dr. Banno in his evidence made the statement that out of possibly 2,000 
Canadian-born Japanese over the age of eighteen, 500 are members of the 
_ Japanese League in the Lower Fraser Valley, New Westminster, and Vancouver 
' districts, and then Professor Hayakawa in his evidence stated that the group 
of young Japanese who made the survey mentioned found only 1,210. Quite a 
disparity in numbers. This same group in their survey, according to Miss 
Hyodo, discovered only 19,960 Japanese in the entire province, of which she 
stated 10,965 are Canadian-born, which would leave only some 8,995 who are 
not Canadian-born and therefore must have entered Canada. According to 
official Japanese figures issued in the Japan-Manchoukuo Year Book of 1937 
issued in Tokyo, at Page 46 of that report a total of 21,062 is given as the 
number of Japanese resident in Canada in 1934. 

| Bear in mind that that is taken from the official records of Japan. The 

' figure given by Japanese authorities is 21,062 Japanese resident in Canada. 

How does this compare with Miss Hyodo’s statement that there are 
only some 8,995 not Canadian-born, unless it be that all Japanese, whether 
born in Canada or Japan, are looked upon as such by Japan itself, and which 
we contend is actually the case. 

An important fact and one not generally known but which must not be 
overlooked, is that Japan grants financial assistance to Japanese emigrants to 
enable them to settle abroad. ‘The official figures published in Tokyo for a 
period of ten years, 1925 to 1934, show a total of 197,325 Japanese, both male 
and female, as being given financial help to enable them to make a start abroad. 
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The same table shows a total sum of 222,611,000 yen, approximately fifty 
million dollars, as money having been remitted by the 197,325 Japanese who left 
Japan to settle in other countries, (see Page 45, Japan-Manchoukuo Year 
Book, 19387). 

I may be wrong about the figure $50,000,000, but the figure as respects 
yen is correct. 

The official records issued by the Department of Immigration of Canada 
show the number of Japanese coming into Canada from 1900 to 1936 as being 
a total of 25,014. This does not take into account the Japanese immigration 
for any of the years previous to 1900 and which amounted to some 1,500. One 
wonders if any figures presented by the Japanese in Canada can be relied upon 


and the question naturally arises as to the real reason for the Japanese not — 


presenting the officially recorded figures issued and obtainable from the Depart- 
ment of Immigration and which figures cannot very well be disputed. They 
could even have presented the figures obtainable from Japan itself. It weuld 


appear to be a studied policy on their part to minimize the actual or potential | 


numbers of their race not only in Canada, but also as was done in regard to 


Hawaii and the Pacific Coast States as well. It is fair to make the statement | 


that the official figures as issued by the authority of the Provincial Government 
of British Columbia in 1935, are fairly conservative and if anything, rather 


under estimate the actual number of Japanese living in British Columbia, the © 
total number being given as approximately 30,000 and not 19,960 as quoted | 


by Miss Hyodo. 

Dr. Hayakawa mentioned before the committee that there was danger of 
the situation in British Columbia ultimately becoming similar to the caste 
system of India. Surely this is a far-fetched argument to use, as there is no 
comparison between the matter of the caste system of India, which is maintained 
chiefly through different religious beliefs or doctrines, and the question of the 
Japanese enfranchisement in British Columbia, where the problem is chiefly a 
biological one. 

Instances of the Japanese marrying outside of their own race are rare. 
How then, it should be asked, is it possible to absorb a race such as the Japanese 
without intermarriage? Canada, like the United States, must be built up of a 
homogenous race, although there are some who believe that admixture of blood 
of all races is beneficial to mankind, but usually those who advocate or believe 
this want it tried out by other people’s sons or daughters rather than their own. 
Apart from all this, however, we should face the question that even if assimilation 
were possible, which of the two races would predominate? 

Professor Hayakawa’s statement in answer to a question that no restrictions 


are placed on foreigners voting in Japan, cannot be accepted as it is at complete | 
variance with “The Civil Code of Japan” which has already been quoted. | 


Professor Hayakawa failed to make mention of the numerous and varied 


prohibitions in effect in Japan which mitigate against aliens or foreigners, — 
so-called, in matters such as ownership of land, restrictions in regard to private | 


rights, etc. and as to “ public rights,” why they just haven’t any in Japan (See 
“The Civil Code of Japan” W. J. Sebald’s translation). 

In answer to a question Professor Hayakawa stated he did not know just 
how many Canadian-born Japanese went back each year to Japan to comply 
with Japanese military regulations. It is not denied that numbers do go back 


each year to Japan for this purpose and to quote again from Japanese authorities, — 


in speaking about expatriation of Japanese, they have this to say:— 
It may be noted that those American or Canadian-born Japanese 


boys not yet expatriated are still technically liable to the Japanese © 


conscription law, so that the crux of “double nationality ” question 

remains unsolved, as is also the case with the Prussian or French boys 

born in America. (Japan-Manchoukuo Year Book, 1937) at page 46. 
[Mr. Thomas Reid, M.P.] 
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; In answer to statements made by Dr. Hayakawa in ¢ : : ; 
| difficulties which it is claimed are eesienell by the J erent etieen in British 
_ Columbia, it is only fair to say that any such statement would not be take 
| seriously by the people of British Columbia, and it is extremely doubtful if 
"mention would have been made of this matter if the appeal were to the Pa 
| of British Columbia instead of to a Committee of the House of Sacneas 
located at Ottawa. That they have prospered and done exceedingly well in this 
_ country cannot be denied. Their natural industry and aptitude in adapting 
_ themselves to new conditions (which qualities we all admire) coupled with the 
peact that owing to their lower standards of living, etc., they are able to more 
| successfully compete against our own Canadian people, has enabled them to in 
_ large measure not only prosper, but also to supersede Canadians and gradually 
| obtain control in many lines of economic endeavour. 
The splendid opportunities and economic advantages which the Japanese 
- have received and obtained in Canada are in striking contrast to the policy of 
_ Japan itself, which by Imperial ordinances precludes the entry to Japan of 
| cheaper labour, such as the Chinese and Koreans. It is true perhaps that the 
exclusion of these two races of people was necessary to protect Japanese labour, 
as it is well known that they could not successfully compete against Chinese or 
| Korean labour on account of the lower standard of living of the Chinese or 
Koreans. It is of little use now, however, for Canada to regret that at the outset 
“some such like action was not taken to protect our own people from the 
competition of the cheaper labour from oriental countries, but the fact that 
| Canada did not do so, is no reason now why we should repeat what is now 
| generally recognized was a grave mistake of economic policy on our part. 
I Provincial governments of all shades of political opinion have at various 
| times endeavoured to grapple with the problem of Oriental economic activities 
| in that Province. One aspect of the Oriental problem in British Columbia has 
a been recently brought to the attention of the public in that Province. At a 
| largely attended representative gathering of farmers held on February 23, 1937, 
in the town of Cloverdale, close to the city of New Westminster, a demand was 
made to the Provincial Government, asking that a Royal Commission be ap- 
| pointed to investigate the actions and activities of Chinese vegetable growers, 
_ wholesale, and commission houses who, it is authoritatively stated, are in com- 
_ plete control of the sale of all vegetables, and who seem to act at variance with 
control laws as to marketing, etc. and in open defiance of Provincial Statutes 
in effect in that Province. 
; A complete Provincial survey was made in British Columbia in 1927 and 
in that year disclosed to what extent economic Oriental penetration had then 
"been reached in the Province. In view of the seriousness of the problem at that 
time, which has become more serious since then, the Provincial Government 
of that day caused a humble address to be presented to His Honour the Lieu- 
tenant Governor, praying that copies of the report be sent to the Governor 
General and to the Dominion Parliament at Ottawa. The following extracts 
are given from that report:— 
: Page 4. The facts assembled by the Bureau of Provincial Information from 
official sources bring out the following, among other, phases of the situation. 
(1) That at the beginning of 1927 the Oriental population of the Province 
: is at least 46,500 or, in other words, 1 in every 12 persons. 
(2) That the Japanese birth-rate is 40 per 1,000, as compared with a 
7 general birth-rate of all races, except native Indians, of 18 per ne. 
(3) That the increase in the Japanese population through the excess 0 
births over deaths is greater by more than 2 to 1 than the immigration 
of that race. 
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(4) That the arrivals of Japanese women huve greatly outnumbered the 
arrivals of men-for several years past, and that at the present time 
two women come in for every man tha% enters. 

(5) That of the Oriental arrivals in Canada for the past twenty years 
British Columbia got 80 per cent of the Chinese, over 98 per cent 
of the Japanese, and nearly 99 per cent of the Hindus. 

(6) That Orientals own land and improved property in British Columbia 
to an aggregate value of $10,491,250 and lease property valued at 
$1,099,500. 

(7) That over 11,300 Orientals are employed in industries of the Province, 

' and that, for instance, while the proportion employed in the lumbering 
industry generally has been reduced to 20 per cent, there are between 
30 and 40 per cent employed in saw and planing mills and close on 
50 per cent in shingle mills. 

(8) That in 1925 there were 3,231 Asiatics carrying on in licensed trades | 
and callings, and that in the cities they constitute an incredibly large | 
percentage of the total number of licensees in some callings. ) 

(9) That in three years the number of Japanese children in the public 
schools has increased by 74 per cent, while in the same time the num- 
ber of white children has increased by 6 per cent. 

(10) That in the fishing industry, upon which the Orientals appeared to 
have a strangle-hold a few years ago, the policy of a gradual reduction © 
in the number of licences allowed to them is bringing the industry back | 
into the hands of white and native Indian fishermen. 


The statistical branch of the department of Agriculture brings out the follow- | 
ing facts regarding the Oriental in agriculture: | 
(1) That in the four years from 1921 to 1925 the acreage of land owned | 
by Orientals increased by approximately 5,000 acres and the land | 
leased by approximately 1,500 acres. | 

(2) That of the acreage in small fruits at the present time the proportion 
held by Oriental growers is 30-6 per cent, while in number they con- 
stitute but one-seventh of the growers, the holdings average 14 acres 
to each white grower and 4 acres to each Oriental grower. | 

(3) That with the development of production under glass,which has been © 
quite marked of late years, the Oriental is more and more increasing 
his hold on this branch of the industry; that where in 1923 he con- 
stituted 9 per cent of growers with 28 per cent of glass area, in 1925 
he constituted 13 per cent of growers with 37 per cent of glass area. 

(4) That while the total increase in glass area between the 1923 and 1925 
greenhouse surveys was 22 per cent, the increase in white operation 
was but 8 per cent and the increase in Oriental operation 58 per cent. 

(5) Tnat the handling of produce and garden-truck by peddlers or huck- 
sters is almost entirely in the hands of Chinese, and that the same 
‘applies to the sale of vegetables in stores, to the extent of 91 per cent 
in one city. 


The fo’ /owing is also taken from the report: 


There has always been a certain amount of difficulty in securing 
registrations of Oriental births, and there is some ground for the suspicion 
that even yet, with the greatest vigilance on the part of officials of the 
Provincial Board of Health, there are births which are not reported. 
Comparison of a series of the reports by the Registrar of Vital Statistics 
will show that a number of births, chiefly of Orientals, are not registered 
until years after. The figures of actual births for the years given in 
the statement are subject to addition every year hereafter as further 
births in the several years are registered. 

{Mr. Thomas Reid, M.P.] 
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Q The following table is from the report of the Economic Council of British 
: Columbia on the total number of Orientals employed in the labour market in 

1931 and issued September, 1935, under authority of the Provincial Government 
of British Columbia: 


ORIENTALS, 10 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER, GAINFULLY EMPLOYED 
| IN BRITISH COLUMBIA, 1931 


Occupation Chinese Japanese 
i a a a hare cals wef cas” sania ode, aid 4,193 1,513 
if eee ee ee ee ec ek he 18 1,464 
ROCA Ce Rent MOA Ie Te ks Sy Cele nek. Aled 23 653 599 
: CET RS TS ee a ne Sr 307 62 
i EMereMniN on MEE os ss cee ee hei Mek ee 84 39 
7 Wierechablerproductstemn rth alt ate es 25 14 
AGIA OUUCLS MEME tits a ote) i. =) hsp rovdunc 8 san sayeth cs 400 76 
Mextilereoods anawappanel.s csltk>.. ss os aa ec lec nas 203 128 
2 Oca VECCUCKS IE 6 Ne we we ae ees be 150 230 
(? iRulpFandspapersspapersproductees es lode ws ms ob es 1 131 
7 Printing, publishing and bookbinding... .. .......... Bey 21 
Metals (not electroplate or precious metals)... .. .. .. 42 82 
Precious metals andvelectroplate.. 0.9) 28). bs hos. cs ii 1 
Non-metallic mineralaproductsss.6 ... 0« «+ «se .. +8 18 6 
Chemical processes and paint makers.. ............ 11 20 
Muscellancous products:s os 26 ss he (o, ec ee ote le hs 2 2 
Hlectrie light and power production.. ..... .. .. .. .. 45 49 
ulldinoeand constructions. “2. 4) os Ge ak ca Setoss be 37 181 
Mransportation) and communication... 20 2.20.) 5... 470 238 
WyrorehousinorandestOolrageac weds tet alc cuiee ore be dh tet 81 17 
Coummanoile” 25 kos wee Cn Oe Te ren mee 1,841 419 
EMMA CO mINSUL ANCE His Ber bee hn tee a Mw ais, wits «Ube sch wien s 16 15 
Publietadmmistration and defence... .. 2. 4. J. 2. os oe 4 3 
IREOHESSION ALERT MMEIE RC GES Steyr elses.) lis Gs.d 3 Ualep aec ae vel ka Laie 78 88 
HMLenvaImMmentanGasportenine.. WS Gi tden oat ow oc O28 22 19 
iPesrascnall, ao sues 5 2a Oe Cont en Ee oS an ene? 5,182 839 
Laundry workers, cleaners, dyers, pressers.. .. .. .. .. 749 50 
Gligsaienl <n 6S Ge cys Sencar an ee 124 103 
Werte OMNIS Sule: od celtst fe its Gwe erheM ls 2 
Labourers and unskilled workers (not agricultural, min- 
TYE? OIE OPN) ca eg ANS DOO aoc Ene 8,203 1,441 
Tungines eres <p 2) or at res et tras ae ys uf aie 
Giana tOtale—OULSDIat fe es estes ch Esta “shoo wee ae 22,999 7,852 


It is interesting to compare the totals of Orientals employed in industry in 
_ British Columbia in the year 1927 with the greatly increased numbers employed, 
| and as given, in 1935. This answers completely and effectively any statements 
| made by the Japanese either personally or in their Brief regarding any economic 
disadvantage which they say exists to those of their race in British Columbia 
and disproves entirely such contention that any discrimination exists. Orientals 
in the Province of British Columbia have to quite a remarkable extent displaced 
Canadian labour in many fields and have been able to do so largely on account 
of the fact that their lower standards of living enable them to work for less 
and which fact has given them considerable preference. __ ; 

In conclusion it should be pointed out that the submissions contained are 
presented in rebuttal to the Brief presented to the Special Committee on 
Elections and Franchise in 1936 on behalf of the Japanese Canadian League, 
and are not in any way actuated by any personal animus to either those of 
Chinese or Japanese origin or birth. oy 7 

It should again be reiterated that the granting of the franchise in Dominion 
elections to Japanese in British Columbia would be but the thin end of the 
wedge which would be used to compel the granting of the franchise in British 
Columbia to all unassimilable races at provincial elections, and if the Japanese 
in British Columbia were granted this privilege, what about the Chinese and 
likewise the Hindus who are British subjects before coming to Canada. In that 

event could the franchise very well be denied the other Asiatic races In the 
province and what particular reason is there to suppose that the Japanese ore 
_ should be specially favoured? When the time ever comes that the people o 
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British Columbia themselves decide to grant the franchise to all those of Oriental 
birth or origin at provincial elections it will be time enough for the Dominion 
Parliament to seriously consider the question of allowing the franchise to those © 
of Oriental birth or origin at Dominion elections in British Columbia, and we © 
trust that day is quite a long way off yet. 

The Oriental question in Canada, being primarily a British Columbia ques- 
tion, it is respectfully requested that the Dominion Parliament would be well 
advised to continue to co-operate with the people of British Columbia, who by 
the statutes of that province, preclude from voting all those of Oriental birth 
or origin. 

ve Chairman, that is my submission in reply to the Japanese submission. 

I do not think I need add anything further. . 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. Would you mind looking up that point referred to earlier in your brief 
about the census?—-A. The figure is 23,342 in 1931. 
Q. In 1935 the estimate is over 30,000?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. Does that figure refer to British Columbia or Canada as a whole?—A. _ 
The 23,000 is in Canada. We consider that 90 per cent of all Japanese are | 


resident in British Columbia; so we claim that even from the official statistics 


the Japanese are 50 per cent below the actual number of Japanese resident in 
the province. 

The Actina CHAIRMAN: Now, there are some members of the committee 
who are not here to-day who would like to discuss this matter; and at the begin- 
ning of our meeting I suggested that we might hear the brief and have it put 
on the record so that the members can read it, and then at our next meeting 
questions can be asked. 

The Witness: It will also allow Mr. Neill, who is in the Fisheries com- 
mittee to-day, an opportunity to appear. He would like to make some sub- 


missions. In the meantime, the members of the committee could look over 


the brief and ask their questions at our next meeting. 


The committee adjourned to the call of the chair. 


House or Commons, Room 429, 


March 16, 1937. 


The Special Committee on Elections and Franchise Acts met a ’clocl 
Mr. Bothwell the chairman, presided. von Apa 

The CuHarrMAN: Gentlemen, at our last meeting the committee heard Mr. 
Reid, and at the conclusion of that meeting the remarks of the acting chairman 
Mr. Glen, were: “Now, there are some members of the committee who are not 
here to-day who would like to discuss this matter; and at the beginning of our 
meeting I suggested that we might hear the brief and have it put on the record 
so that the members can read it, and then at our next meeting questions can be 
asked.” ‘Then Mr. Reid, who was the witness of that occasion, stated: “It will 
also allow Mr. Neill, who is in the Fisheries committee to-day an opportunity to 
appear. He would like to make some submissions. In the meantime, the 
members of the committee could look over the brief and ask their questions at 
our next meeting.” 

I have discussed the matter with Mr. Reid, and unless members of the 
committee have immediate questions which they desire to ask him, we might 
hear Mr. Neill this morning and, possibly, his remarks will clear up some of the 
matters that may be in your mind to ask Mr. Reid. Following we can have an 
interrogation of both of these members. I will ask Mr. Neill to proceed with 
his presentation. 


Mr. A. W. NeEt11, called. 


The Witness: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I must apologize for the fact 
that my remarks will be somewhat disconnected. I got it into my head that 
this matter was not to come up until next year, and I left a lot of my material 
at home and I have not had time recently to prepare a proper statement. I also 
have done an injustice to a gentleman called Mr. Hope of Vancouver who is 
either president or secretary of a body called the White Canada Research Com- 
mittee, and he has expressed his desire not only to submit a brief in reply to 
that of Mr. Norris but also to appear here personally. I wrote to him yesterday 
and asked him to forward his brief as soon as possible. 

Now, I have read Mr. Reid’s brief, and it is an excellent one. It will not 
be necessary for me to repeat any of his remarks, but I shall try, in the course 
of my disconnected remarks, to add something that probably he did not cover. 
However, the fact that I may ignore what he said does not mean that I do not 
agree; it is simply unnecessary that I should repeat any of it. 

The question of oriental votes in British Columbia arose from a brief 
prepared by Mr. Norris, and in future when I use the word “brief” I shall mean 
that document prepared by Mr. Norris, K.C. Apart from that, there are the 
arguments made by the witnesses. In my judgment they somewhat contradict 
each other. If from the brief and the statements one subtracts the legal quib- 
bling, on the one hand, and the sob stuff and claptrap, on the other, there is not 
so much left to answer. Still, they have a plausible sound, and it is the duty of 
those of us from British Columbia who are acquainted with the facts to put them 
before you. 

The delegates who appeared before this committee last year presented 
no credentials that I saw. I was not a member of the committee. They said 
that they were delegates of the Canadian Japanese Citizens League which came 
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into being, according to page 204 of their evidence last year on April 13th, which 
was about a month before they left for Ottawa; and I suggest it was a rather 
hurriedly got together body to furnish a background for their self-appointed 
mission. Now, the delegation and the brief curiously enough asked for two 
different things. The delegation asked for votes for Canadian born Japs only; 
the brief asks for votes for all orientals, two totally different things. We will 
begin with the brief composed of sixty-two large pages. It begins with one 
prayer or demand and ends with another and contains the information that it 
is submitted on behalf of the Japanese Canadian Citizens’ League representing 
British born subjects of the Japanese race residing in the province of British 
Columbia. The next sentence is: “This submission has reference to the pro- 
visions of the Dominion Franchise Act, 1934, under which British subjects of the 
Japanese race are disqualified from voting”—not Canadian born, but just British 
subjects. Then he gives the section which he wants struck out. It is subsection 
11, section 4 of the Franchise Act and reads as follows:— 


Subject to subsection 2 of this section, every person...... 


These are among the people who shall not be able to vote— 


a every person who is disqualified by reason of race from voting at 
an election of a member of the legislature assembly of the province in 
which he or she resides and who did not service in the military, naval or 
air forces of Canada in the war of 1914-1918. 


Then on page 42 of his brief he ends up thus:— 


For the reasons stated it is respectfully submitted that clause 11 
section 4 of the Dominion Franchise Act, 1934, and amending acts should 
be repealed. 


That is his demand, that is his prayer, and that means granting votes to all 
orientals of whatever character in British Columbia, because the repeal of that 
section would mean that. He has forgotten the delegations request to let it be 
confined to Canadian born Japanese, and he asks that the whole section be 
repealed. Being a lawyer, I suppose he saw that he could not possibly have the 
discrimination that the delegates asked for, and therefore he asked that the 
whole section be struck out. 

So, let us consider hereafter not as to whether we should give votes to 
Japanese Canadian born but to all orientals in Canada or British Columbia, 
because that is what the brief asks for, and that is what the logical declara- 
tion is. 

Mr. Guen: That was not their presentation; their presentation was that 
Canadian born Japanese only were entitled to vote. 

The Witness: That was the delegation’s statement, yes, but they produced 
this brief—that was their bible—they said they paid for this brief and I suppose 
the brief represents their views from the legal point of view: their own brief, 
provided by a lawyer, asks that the whole thing be stricken out. 

The Cuairman: I might say that the delegation which came down from 
British Columbia brought this brief with them and distributed it to the various 
members of the committee. 

Mr. Guen: I do not wish Mr. Neill to depart from the presentation which 
was made by the Japanese delegates and which was simply asking for votes for 
Canadian born Japanese. As far as other orientals were concerned, that was 
not a feature of the matter with them. Mr. Reid’s brief dealt entirely with the 
representations made by the delegation and that, I think, is the subject matter 
before the committee. 


[Mr. A. W. Neill, M.P.] 
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The Wrrness: Mr. Reid’s brief also dealt, surely, with Mr. Norris’ brief 
and Mr. Norris’ brief was presented by these delegates. They committed them- 
selves to it. 

The CuarrMan: I think under the submission we have to consider all 
phases of the situation: whether we as a committee decide to recommend to the 
- government that Canadian citizens of Japanese origin should be entitled to vote 
‘and also whether all orientals should be entitled to vote; because we have to 
deal with the Franchise Act and of amending acts. Therefore, the whole matter 
is referred to the committee, and Mr. Neill can present his case in answer to 
both questions—the submission of the delegation and the brief of Mr. Norris. 

Mr. Ret: I think while what Mr. Neill says is quite correct, the point 
brought out by Mr. Glen is also correct, and that the brief deals entirely with 
the oriental point of view. 

The Wirness: The delegates cannot divorce themselves from the brief. 
They brought down the brief and they said, “here is our legal— 

The CHarrMANn: You yourself in making your submission could confine 
yourself to what the brief contains dealing with all orientals; so far as the com- 
mittee is concerned they will have to deal with the different countries. 

The Witness: Yes, I want to deal with both. 

Mr. Guzen: Do not misunderstand me. I am not suggesting that you should 
not deal with that matter; I was suggesting that what the committee were faced 
with is the presentation made by the Japanese delegates and not by the Chinese 
at all, and as a committee we would have to refer to Mr. Reid’s brief and to 
your own remarks so far as the Japanese are concerned, and later with the 
orientals. 

The Witness: The delegates referred repeatedly to the brief. They said, 
“That will be found in our brief submitted by Mr. Norris.” You cannot dis- 
sociate these things. They repeatedly said, “You will find the information in 
our brief.” I propose running over Mr. Norris’ brief and then I will deal with 
the statements of the delegation. On page 3 he talks about British Columbia 
being the only province where these restrictions are imposed. If you stick to 
the Japanese, yes; if you stick to all orientals, no. Mr. Reid pointed out that 
they are restricted in Saskatchewan. 

On page 3 of Mr. Norris’ brief I find the following: — 

That the present provincial disqualification of Japanese on the ground 
of race is the result of a misconception of the intention of the original 
legislation. 


I submit that that borders on audacity. Here is legislation brought in ia 1875 
and strengthened in 1895 and re-inserted in every revision of the Franchise Act 
of British Columbia since then and he tells us that it is due to a misconception 
and that we did not know what we were doing . I wonder who is the best judge 
of that. I point out that from 1933 to 1936 in the local legislature the opposition 
was composed of a number of members of the C.F.F. party who pledged their 
vote to orientals, and there is no evidence that they at any time made any move 
toward putting their views before the legislature; they were not in power, but 
they could have introduced an ordinary resolution, and they did not do that. 
Why do these delegates not go to the British Columbie legislature? On page 
216 of the evidence, No. 10, of May 22, 1936, I asked this question of Professor 
Hayakawa:— ¥ cme 
Why do you not begin in British Columbia? British Columbia is the 
place which puts the exception on; why do you not agitate there? 


And Professor Hayakawa replied:— ; Stu 
“We have been agitating there for years, sir.” And I said: With any 
success?” And he said: “ No, of course not. We are protesting again here. 
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He was fully aware that it was absolutely useless, and that is why he uses 
the words “of course”—he’was aware that it was no use going to British 
Columbia because they would be still more definite in their refusal than we 
would be. 

On page 4 of Mr. Norris’ brief we find the following language:— 

That the provisions of the clause tend to the creation and maintenance 


of an economic minority—a minority which, if deprived of the franchise, ° 


will not be assimilated into the life of Canada and living under a sense of 
oppression, will eventually become a source of difficulty. 


I wonder if one might ask what an economic minority is. The definition of 
the word “ economic ” according to the dictionary is to maintain for the sake of 
profit or for the production of wealth or pertaining to industrial concerns. I can 
understand minority superiority or minority inferiority or even oppressed minor- 
ity, but I frankly do not know what an economic minority is. I will deal with 
the assimilation evidence a little later on. 

Then we find the statement made:— 

That the provisions of the clause are unconstitutional and contrary to 
law. 


Now, I will deal with that later on and go into it in more detail; but I will 
point out that the Japanese are fully and entirely alive to their opportunities and 
privileges under common law. I will cite later a few cases where they went to the 
Privy Council in defence of what they conceived to be their rights. They are 
not an oppressed people who do not know the law. 

On page 5 we find these words:— 

It was not until the year 1895 that the provision which excluded 
Chinese or Indians from voting was extended to include Japanese. 


That is true. On page 213 of the evidence of last year, Mr. MacNicol 
asked Professor Hayakawa whether the Japanese had at one time the right 
to vote in British Columbia, and the witness replied:“‘ They never had because 
the discriminations against them were put in force before they came, as against 
the Chinese. You see, it was not until 1884 that the Japanese started to come.” 

Then there is a question by Mr. Neill:— 

They came with the full knowledge of the restrictions? 


And the answer is, “yes.” 

So they came there with the full knowledge of what conditions they were 
going to live under. If I were running a boarding house and I took in a man 
and gave him a year’s lease of a room on condition that he did not drink or 
smoke and if after he had been there for a few weeks he did these things and 
broke the conditions under which he came into my house and I protested against 
his actions and explained the conditions, suppose he replied, “I am a British 
subject and I have a right to drink and smoke; the law allows me to drink and 
to buy tobacco; you are oppressing me’’---that would be the same sort of com- 
parison. They came to this country with the full knowledge that they would 
not be allowed to vote. The next six or seven pages are taken up with a feeble 
attempt to prove that the orientals were really not excluded by the Dominion 
Franchise Act before 1919—that is mere quibble, and I will not waste time 
going into it. They were prevented from voting before 1919, not by a specific 
section of the Dominion Act, but they were prevented by the fact that they 
used the same provincial list. Then, we find him saying that the provincial 
disqualification of Japanese is the result of a misconception. The misconception 
began in 1875, and that is sixty-two years ago. You would think that we in 
British Columbia would have found out about this misconception of ours before 
now. 

[Mr. A. W. Neill, M.P.] 
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Later on, on page 9, he speaks of classification and savs. “ i 
ees | 9, D says, “Yet the classifica- 
tion is stubbornly maintained.” It must be plain to this c 
must be some reason for that. ‘ wesc paieeniece < 
Then we find him Saying on page 10 that “the Japanese who have come to 
Canada and the native born Japanese are not of the lower class which usually 


is the vanguard of immigration from any country. . .” Well, that is a kind 


of slur on some of us who happen to come from other countries. I have been 
in British Columbia forty-one years, and I suppose I might be considered to 
be of the vanguard of immigration, but I do not wish to be termed as being of a 
lower class. It rather suggests a slur on the parents of a good many members 
of this committee who came here from other countries. 

On page 11 he says that in 1919 the legislation was panic legislation caused 
by the fear of persons residing in British Columbia that, because of post-war 
depression there would not be sufficient employment for British citizens of the 
white race. I do not know how conditions were in the east, but 1919 and 
1920 were our most prosperous years in British Columbia. Money was easv. 
We were making money all around, and those were boom years. It certainly 
was not because of any panic in 1919 or because of any panic stricken feeling in 
British Columbia. That is nonsense. He said it was largely instituted by the 
trade unions. That is also nonsense. He refers to “blind panic of unreason” 
and later on he says at the bottom of page 11: “Had there been real justification 
for legislation of this sort to protect industry it would have been applied as 
well to naturalized foreigners and native born Canadians of central European 
descent, of which there are large numbers in the country.” The reason that 
we did not make that “panic legislation” apply to the descendants of or the 
people from European nations—as we would have done if there had been blind 
panic—is because we knew that these European people were assimilatable and 
we knew that the orientals were not. That contradicts Mr. Norris’ statement. 
If there had been “blind panic of unreason” or because of labour unions we 
would have made it apply to others than Japanese. The fact that we did not 
al it was because we believed the Japs to be utterly and entirely unassimil- 
able. 

On page 13 he talks about “British subjects of one province are singled out 
for disqualification.” It is not one province only; the same is true of Saskatche- 


wan. The answer in regard to other provinces is that the issue does not arise. 


Suppose I were to introduce a bill in the house this afternoon that people of the 
Polynesian race were not to sit in the house or that Kanakas were not to be 
allowed to vote, would the answer not be that such legislation is not needed? 
That is the reason why there was not similar legislation passed in other provinces 
until Saskatchewan awoke to the situation. They began to feel a little twinge 
when oriental immigration started to take place, whereas the other provinces 
did not. How many Japanese or Chinese are there in Quebec or Ontario? Surely 
there are not sufficient to raise an issue. 

Mr. MacNicou: Do the Japanese vote in Saskatchewan? 

The Wirness: He votes but not the Chinese. There were no Japanese at 
that time. I quote from the middle of page 13 as follows: “The intention of the 
Federationists is made clear if reference be had to the parliamentary debates on 
confederation. At page 99 the Honourable George Brown, the great Liberal 
leader, said in speaking of the union of the provinces: So and so.” Well that 
would be in the year 1866 or 1867, as it was prior to confederation. That is 71 
years ago. British Columbia was not known then, was not a part of Canada. 
There were no Chinamen in British Columbia at that time. It would be as 
sensible to quote George Brown in the consideration of aviation to-day as it 
would be to quote George Brown in 1867 on the Japanese situation in British 
Columbia. It had not arisen and was never thought of. 
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Then on page 14 of the brief we find the following:— 


The provisions of the clause tend to the creation and maintenance 
of an economic minority—a minority which, if deprived of the franchise, 
will not be assimilated— ' 


That is the whole crux of the situation— 


—will not be assimilated into the life of Canada and living under a 
sense of oppression, will eventually become a source of difficulty. 


These naturalized Japanese are not Canadians. They entered Canada for what 
there was in it for them. They took their oath of allegiance to King George or 
King Edward with their tongues in their cheeks. They do not want to be 
assimilated. This is shown in every line and issue of their pamphlets of propa- 
ganda that I could refer to if I had time. I think I should quote now a page 
or two of evidence that was taken before the British Columbia Fisheries Com- 
mission of 1922 up in the north. I put these questions to a Japanese witness: I 
asked him what he thought about this. I want to quote from a brief prepared 
for the United States government in connection with the situation in California. 
These are the questions and answers as contained in that brief:— 


Perfect assimilation can only be had through intermarriage. This is 
impracticable for three main reasons. (a) Principle enunciated by 
biologists is to the effect that intermarriage between races wholly differ- 
ent in characteristics does not perpetuate the good qualities of either race. 
(b) A natural pride of race on each side acts as bars against intermarriage. 
Even in Hawaii where there is every encouragement for inter-racial 
admixture, the Japanese have maintained racial purity far beyond that of 
any other nation, and to an extraordinary degree. (See report to Educa- 
tional Department at Washington.) (c) Another bar of assimilation by 
marriage is the practical deprivation of social status suffered thereby on 
both sides of the Pacific. Language, hereditary, religion and ideals and 
the law and policy of Japan all prevent even sociological assimilation of 
Japanese. There is no desire save in a few cases for assimilation on the 
part of Japanese in this country. 

The Japanese pride of race prevents assimilation. They are taught 
that theirs is the greatest race on the face of the earth, the only one which 
has a god for its ruler, and it is designed to conquer all nations on the 
globe. They have been taught that their nationality can be best pro- 
tected if they refuse to permit themselves to be assimilated by foreign 
nations. The government of Japan does not encourage or even permit 
the assimilation of Japanese by foreign nations, Japan claims as her 
citizens and bound to obey her, to do her will, and to use their position 
here for her purposes, all the Japanese in the United States, whether 
immigrants or American born (Upwards of 290,000). With the exception 
of sixty-four to whom she has granted the right of expatriation. 


And I added this: ‘“ Almost the whole of the above quotations are from Japanese 
authorities, professors, etc.” 


The CuHatrmMan: That quotation is from what? 


_. The Witness: From a brief that was prepared in regard to the presenta- 
tion to the United States government in connection with somewhat similar con- 
ditions which then prevailed in California. To deal with these gentlemen that 
appeared before us. The question of assimilation rests on intermarriage. You 
cannot have it without marriage, and you cannot have marriage because neither 
one of the parties wants it, nor is it desirable. I should like to quote from the 
Vancouver Evening Sun of May 18, 1925. The quotation is contained in an 
editorial of that issue, and is as follows:— 

[Mr. A. W. Neill, M.P.] 
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—to cross an individual of a white race with an individual of a yellow 
race is to produce, in nine cases out of ten, a mongrel wastrel with the 
worst qualities of both races. The breeding of white and yellow can 
only be accomplished at the cost of sacrificing the fine features of both 
white and yellow civilization. 


Mr. Guen: I wonder what authority he has for that strong statement. 

The Witness: Let us now take the gentlemen that were down here at the 
last session. Mr. Banno was a dentist, and was very prominent in the presenta- 
tion. On page 215 of the evidence of last year I asked him these questions :— 


_ In the last fifteen years how many marriages have there been between 
whites and the Japanese? 


Dr. Banno: I am not personally acquainted with any. 


Dr. Banno came here to present their case. He was thoroughly familiar with 
it. He is well known in Vancouver as being a very earnest and prominent pro- 
Japanese. Would it not have been his object, if he could possibly have done 
it, to find one marriage, to have said, “ Yes, intermarriage has begun; assimila- 
tion will go forward, if you give us time.’ He has lived there all his life and 
this is what he said: — 


I am not personally acquainted with any. 


That is why we cannot assimilate. This is how it has been put to me: Why 
do you take that attitude in regard to the Japanese? Why don’t you take the 
same attitude in regard to the Swede, the German and the Norwegian? The 
reason 1s we welcome the Swede and the German and the Dutchman. We know 
that the Nordic races from the countries to the north will assimilate. We know 
that the further north you go the more virile the race is, and we know that 
a man who comes here and calls himself Johansen will in a short time call 
himself Johnson, and his daughter marries our son, and we are not ashamed, 
not unwilling that he should do so, because he naturally strengthens our Cana- 
dian race. We know that could never happen with the Japanese. They do 
not want us to assimilate with them, and they do not want to assimilate with 
us. Here is a man who has lived all his life in Vancouver telling us he has 
never heard of a single marriage of a Japanese with a white; and I should be 
very sorry to hear of one, too. 

Then on page 15 of the brief he quotes other rights that the Japanese are 
denied in British Columbia. He lists them as follows:— 


(1) Elected to the provincial legislature. 

(2) Elected to. municipal office. 

(3) Elected as school trustees. 

(4) Selected for jury service. 

(5) Lawyers. 

(6) Druggists. 

(7) Hand loggers. ae 

(8) Employed in the public service save as specialists. 

(9) Employed on public works. ; , 

(10) Employed by any buyer of crown timber for logging such timber. 


He says that these restrictions are there. They are there, and have been there 
for some time. Successive governments and successive parties undergo changes 
from time to time; but they have all seen fit to keep it up. Mr. Norris tells us 
that is due to a misunderstanding that occurred away back in 1875. I want 
to draw attention to the restriction in regard to druggists, and lawyers. They 
are not restricted from being lawyers and druggists by legislation at all, A 
Japanese can be a lawyer or a druggist according to law; but they are restricted 
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by regulations made by the Law Society, and the Association of Pharmacists. 
They put restrictions into the regulations which prevent these people from either 
being a lawyer or a pharmacist. They put in a clause which stated that in order 
to qualify for these professions they must be on the voters’ lists. I wonder if 
Mr. Norris, who I presume is prominent in the Law Society of Vancouver, has 
ever suggested the removal of the restriction. He does not need to write a 
brief or come here to do it. He can get that regulation struck out of the Law 
Society regulations, and these people would be qualified. Suppose we did 
change the law; suppose we did give them the vote—there is no need to change 
the law at all because the law does not forbid them—do you think the Law 
Society and the pharmacists would not simply change their regulation accord- 
ingly, and would not allow them to be lawyers or druggists any more than now? 
Because if we amend the law they could use some other phrase which would 
have the same effect of keeping them out. 
On page 16 of the brief we find the following: 


As a result of these discriminations there arises an unconscious—” 
I should think it must be unconscious—”—almost natural discrimination 
against the Japanese in their everyday life and as a result they find it 
much more difficult to find employment with white people. 


That is, I should think, probably an instance of No. 1 piffle, because the very 
reverse is the case. I am willing to gamble that for every case they can cite 
where there is a white man working for a Japanese I can cite fifty cases where 
there are Japanese working for white men. The restriction is not against 
the Japanese but against the white man. If you came to British Columbia 
you could not find more than four or five cases of white men working for 
Japanese. Then, it would be in some illicit relation in which they were taking 
advantage of the fact the white man could get a licence for some fish plant and 
the Japanese could not. Japanese money would be behind the white man. 
That is well known in British Columbia If there are any cases of white men 
working for Japanese you will find that the situation is as I have indicated, 
and the Japanese money is behind them. I submit that the statement is 
wholly untrue, wholly ridiculous. Then, the brief goes on to say that the 
Japanese are naturally law-abiding. I think that is true. But Mr. Norris says 
he wants to do away with the whole restrictions, and that applies to Chinamen 
as well. They are law-abiding in a sense, but in another sense they are very 
far from that. I should like you to ask Mr. Ilsley, or the Department of 
National Revenue what kind of an army they employ in British Columbia to 
try to handle the drug traffic. When oriental ships come in there they have to 
put on several crews of watchmen twenty-four hours a day to watch the ships 
to prevent smuggling of drugs—you can put enough of the drug in your vest 
pocket to make a fortune—the demand is so extreme for the drug by the 
drug eating Chinamen in British Columbia. It is necessary to keep up a whole 
army. We do not see the things that go on there. We only live on the surface. 
How many unsolved Chinese murders are there in British Columbia? Is not 
the attitude taken that a dead Chinaman more or less does not matter? We 
do not bother asking very much about the murder unless it was done in the 
open in one of the Tong wars—and we hardly know what “Tong” means 
anyway. I am afraid there is a certain amount of truth in the statement 
sometimes made that when the white man’s law demands a victim, the victim 
is supplied regardless of whether he is the murderer or not. That sort of thing 
is all too common. We don’t know what is going on underneath. We are 
living on the top of civilization and do not know what is going on. I have a 
friend who is familiar with the Japanese language who told me that he went 
into the courts in Vancouver and heard a Japanese interpreter—the inter- 
preters are always Japanese—bargaining with the accused as to what he would 
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pay him if he would get him off by misinterpreting the evidence. That ia a 
fact. We are living on a volcano, and we do not know just exactly when it is 
going to blow up. I may say in regard to the Chinese that they are dyin 
off and that condition will disappear through the process of time. ad 

_ On page 18 he again goes back to this topic about how inferior the early 
pioneers are. He says: “How can the people of Canada refuse those of 
them who have become our citizens merely on the ground of race when illiterate 
subnormals of the Caucasian race are granted the privilege.” Well, if we 
are as bad as that we are doing them a kindness in not asking them to live 
with us. How did a lot of these people who got that privilege get it? Mr 
Reid told you the other day that it was a common thing at one time to have 
fake naturalization papers. You could buy them. It is being checked now: 
but it was a common thing to pass around naturalization papers and the fishery 
certificates, fishery licences, from one to the other. A Japanese fisherman 
never died. He passed the certificate over to someone else. It was not 
uncommon. It has been known, and in the investigation on the northwest 
coast made by our own officials it was found that a lad of twenty or twenty- 
five had a Japanese fishery licence, and the papers called for a man of fifty. 
The fifty-year old man had gone home to Japan and he had sold his fishery 
licence to the younger man. 


By Mr. MacNicol: 


Q. Does that apply to China as well?—A. Both, but to a less extent as to 
Chinese. I shall not quote from the evidence that I quoted from some time 
ago. Some of you remember Mr. MacQuarrie, now Judge MacQuarrie, who 
questioned Mr. Hozumi Yonemura the assistant secretary of the Japanese 
Association. This gentleman was to put forward their views, and he did. 
He was asked about assimilation, and he circled around it. He was asked 
if he did not wish to keep their blood pure, and this is his reply:— 

“Tt has been encouraged in some places.” 
Then, in regard to the licence business, Mr. MacQuarrie asked these ques- 
tions :— 


Q. Were you born in this country?—A. No, sir. 
Q. When did you come to the country?—A. 1911. 
Q. You were naturalized when?—A. The same year I think it 


Q. How old are you now?—A. Twenty-one. 

Q. You were naturalized in 1911. You would only be ten years 
old then. It seems you have to be 21 to be naturalized—A. I have 
been told by my father. 

Q. Was your father a citizen of this country then?—A. No. 

Q. Is he here now?—A. Yes. 

Q. When did he come to the country?—A. About 18 or nineteen 
vears ago. 

He came here and then he sent for you?—A. Yes. 

_ Is your father naturalized?—A. No, I don’t think he is. 

What is your father’s name?—A. Koshiro Yonemura. 

Where does he live?—A. New Westminster. 

What business is he in?—A. Contractor. 

Have you ever become expatriated from Japan?—A. No. 

. Have you ever made any application for expatriation?—A. I 
did, but I could not succeed. 


Then, they asked him if he was not aware of this traffic in licences, and he said 

“ves.” He was asked if he was aware that it was going on now, and he said 

“ves.” Then, although it is not in the record, I remember the occasion well, 
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lunch time came round and Mr. MacQuarrie told the witness not to go away 
as he wanted to ask him some more questions as to how he came to be 
naturalized when only ten years old. We went to lunch, and when we came 
back there was no more Mr. Yonemura. We called him but he was not there. 
He had taken a boat and beaten it down the canal and was never heard of again 
in that investigation, at any rate. That is how they get around their papers. 


By the Charman: 
Q. What year was that?—A. 1922. ! 
Q. 1922?—A. 1922. That is the evidence taken at the time. Now, on page 
20 of the brief Mr. Norris talks about oppressing them. This is what he 
says: “We continue to oppress them, we consolidate them, not under a bond 
of true Canadian spirit—not through loyalty to Canada—but by the bond of 
common suffering under oppression and with the result that we make Ishmae- 
lites of them.” Then, we come down to the old gag about the Japanese 
being a proud race. It has been trotted out in every discussion that I ever 
heard of since I have been in Canada. It is said they are proud of their 
traditions; but they are not too proud to get into a country that does not 
want them, and get in by fraud. The brief goes on to say:— 
How can we hope to maintain their goodwill when in the province 
of British Columbia, which lies nearest to them, we treat their people 
as outcasts. 


Let us examine what we do know, and I now refer to delegates that we 
have had here. I shall refer first of all to Miss A. Hideko Hyodo. She was a 
teacher and had been employed for ten years in the vicinity of Vancouver, the 
municipality of Richmond. This anti-Japanese feeling is very strong in Van- 
couver, yet this girl has been employed as a teacher for almost ten years, and 
during a time when conditions in so far as employment were concerned were 
bad. Mr. Banno was a dentist. He started business in 1932 when we were at 
the very depth of the depression; yet he had been able to make a living in 
Vancouver. The other gentleman had been in the life insurance business since 
1933, employed, as he said, by a large Canadian life insurance company; does 
‘that smack of oppression, or making Ishmaelites of them? Mr. Norris also 
refers to “the bond of common suffering under oppression.” Is there not a good 
deal of clap-trap in all that stuff? 

Now, I shall turn to page 22, where the following appears:— 


Can we expect that international good feeling will be promoted when 
we go to such lengths to discriminate against, and in fact oppress, a class 
of our citizens of the race of the dominating power on the Pacific. 


Since when have the Japanese been indicated in a brief prepared by a Canadian 
lawyer as the dominating power on the Pacific? I thought the British and 
possibly United States had something to say about that. But he claims in his 
enthusiasm for the people who asked him to prepare this brief that the Japanese 
are the dominating power on the Pacific. I question that. However, I shall 
let that go, but I think I should let this committee know that United States 
have excluded Japanese entirely, they cannot go in at all except perhaps as 


merchants; yet we allow a certain proportion to come in every year, even from 
the labouring class. 


By Mr. MacIntosh: 


Q. Practically how many come in every year now?—A. The agreement 
calls for not more than 150, of whom 75 may be men and 75 women and children. 
I shall deal with the gentleman’s agreement later on. In 1924 the United States 
passed an exclusion Jaw saying that they would not have them at any price. 
We give them a better deal, because we allow them to come in to some extent. 
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By Hon. Mr. Stirling: 


Q. That was a state law in California?—A. No; that was where it originated 
They had no right to exclude them. It was a federal law. epi 


Q. A federal law?—A. Yes. I could tell you a story about that but I have 


not time. Then, on page 23 we find the following:— 


Yet for forty years we have in the matter of the franchise treated, 
and continue to treat, the Japanese in British Columbia as we would treat 
savages and degenerates. 


I shall deal with that in the other brief. On page 24 we find the following: — 


Most civilized countries do not exclude citizens from the franchise 
on the grounds of race. The exceptions are Canada—and there only in 
British Columbia—and South Africa. 


Australia, New Zealand and South Africa do the samc thing. I looked into that 
and found that as far as I could gauge it they let them vote if they are natural- 
ized, but they get around the situation by the simple process of not letting them 
in, which, of course, answers the question. You cannot give a person a vote 
if you do not let him in. In Australia they do not let them in. White Australia 
is their policy. The same thing applies to New Zealand and South Africa. They 
adopt different methods, but we need not go into that now. The result is 
practically total exclusion in every case. 


Are conditions in British Columbia so vastly different from the rest 
of Canada and of United States? 


The United States do not allow negroes to vote and we do. He did not tell 
us that United States do not allow any oriental to be naturalized at all. That 
is where we made the mistake in Canada. We should have followed United 
States and taken warning from them. They do not allow orientals to be 
naturalized at all. In United States they have a different system from what 
we have. If an oriental is born in United States he can vote, but no oriental can 
be naturalized. We gave them a better deal, but I think we made a mistake. 
That is where we should have drawn the line. 
We now come to page 25 of the brief where he says:— 


That the provisions of clause (XI) are unconstitutional and contrary 
to the law. 


The next seven pages of the brief are devoted to the argument that it is 
unconstitutional. I shall quote one or two sentences on page 28 as follows:— 


It will be shown later that there are no provisions of the British 
North America Act which give the Deminion parliament power to pass 
a franchise law. 


Then, Mr. Chairman, what are you doing here? You are discussing the merits 
of the franchise law, yet Mr. Norris says he is going to show there is no provision 
in the British North America Act which gives parliament that power. I thin): 
you should disband right now if his argument is correct. His argument shows 
the length to’ which he will go. I am not quoting half a sentence, or using any 
tricks of that kind. Then, on page 30 he says:— 


That the words “until the parliament of Canada otherwise pro- 
vides ”— 
I imagine that is a quotation from the B.N.A. Act— 


do not give any substantive power to the parliament of Canada t) pass 
election laws. 
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It is just too bad if Canada has not the power. Then, we turn to page 37. 


By the Chairman : 


Q. How does he think we can improve it then by admitting these people 
to vote?—A. I don’t know. As I say, we ought to disband. I do not know 
what right we have to sit here if we have no power to pass a franchise act. 
Later on he uses an argument which I need not quote because it is not pertinent 
to the subject. But he uses these words:— 

They are in effect an abdication of the powers of parliament. 
That is too bad. 
Then, I turn to page 39 of the brief where I find the following:— 


The refusal cannot be supported in law. 


That is the conclusion of all the pages I have skipped over. Do you not think 
it has not been tried, Mr. Chairman? Let me quote the case of Tomey Homma 
who was a naturalized British subject. He applied to the registrar in Van- 
couver to get his name on the voters’ list. The registrar strictly forbidden by 
law by the pertinent section refusing any Chinaman or Japanese or Indian the 
right to vote, refused to add his name. Tomey Homma took it to the various 
courts and finally landed at the Privy Council. The Privy Council discussed 
it in the usual way and it was summed up as follows:— 
It is the provincial, and not the dominion, legislature which has 
power to regulate the electoral law of the province, and to decide whether 
the respondent, naturalized by force of the dominion act, shall have a 
right to vote at the elections of members to serve in the provincial 
legislature. Such a right is not inherent in the respondent either as 
British born or as a naturalized British subject. It is a right and 
privilege which belongs only to those classes of British subjects upon 
whom the provincial legislature has conferred it. 


That is to say, the people of British Columbia can exclude anybody. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. From what are you quoting?—A. The Law Reports of 1903, page 151. 
Tomey Homma was, of course, backed by his government in Japan, and he took 
it right to the Privy Council, and he was turned down. This is not the only 
time the effort has been made. It was done some years ago. 


By Mr. Glen: 


Q. You say he was financed by the Japanese government?—A. No, I should 
not say that. But I should say how could a poor working fisherman go to the 
Privy Council unless he was financed by somebody? I will take it back that he 
was financed by the Japanese government. I would infer that he was financed 
by some one who was interested in the Japanese, because it was a test case. 
That is all I can say. I thank you for the correction because I do not want to 
say anything to harm anyone. Some years ago we in British Columbia driven 
by the force of economic necessity, not economic minority, tried to exclude 
some of the orientals from the fishery industry over which they had gained 
almost complete control during the war. I was very forward in doing it, and 
we got substantial restrictions imposed, forty per cent one year, fifteen per 
cent another year, ten per cent another year, and so on. That quota is still 


maintained in spite of the fact the Japanese have tried every method of defeating 
the measure. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Just what do you mean by forty per cent and fifteen per cent?— 


A. There was a forty per cent cut in all licences that were held. If they had ten 
[Mr. A. W. Neill, M.P.] 
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thousand licences one year they would get six thousand the followin 

8 san year. 
Then, the year after that fifteen per cent would be taken off, and the follnarie 
oom a per cent would be taken off and so on. They have tried the usual 
methods— 


. Mr. Rem: You might explain that it is not maintained since. It was 
stopped. It was to continue every year until— 


The Wirness: Yes, it has not continued. It stopped. The quota is still 
in existence. Well, the Japanese adopted the usual methods that we in British 
Columbia are familiar with—I won’t say more than that. Then, they went to 
law, took it to the courts and finally went to the Privy Council. It was held at 
the Privy Council that the law was wrong; they had the right, and they could 
not be discriminated against. They came back full of glow and success. Then, 
we got together and we altered the law. Mr. MacQuarrie and I got together, 
and we added a little clause, just four words, which met the situation and 
enabled us to maintain the quota, and it has been maintained. I do not want 
you to think that we did not feel that the decision of the Privy Council should 
not be treated with respect. We realize that it is the highest court in the 
British Empire, and its decision should be taken with great respect, but Mr. 
Norris seems to hold the opposite view. On page 39 Mr. Norris says that he has 
read a wonderful article written by a Japanese named Hayakawa. I am only 
going to quote two sentences. This Hayakawa is one of the delegates who 
appeared before the committee last year. He wrote an article which appeared 
in the April, 1936, number of the Dalhousie Review, and he said among other 
things :— 


Unimportant as dual nationality may be in actuality (it means only 
that when one is in Japan, the Japanese government will regard him as 
a subject). 


He says dual nationality exists; he admits it. At page 41 of the same thing 
he says that some of the older generation have been urging separation from 
Japanese ideals, “even urging the abolition of the Japanese language schools 
which most Japanese Canadian children attend after their regular school hours. 
But the young people themselves are not too sure of the wisdom of the latter 
advice.” I have heard it denied again and again that the Japanese children go 
to our public schools to get their western education and then go to the Japanese 
schools and are re-instructed in the language, customs, manners and religion 
of the race which they are supposed to have abandoned. This gentleman who 
gave evidence here says that some of them urged the abolition of these schools 
but the younger generation are not too sure of it. a in 

Now, we come to the delegates. They speak of restricting this privilege to 
Canadian born Japanese; but here is this brief for which they paid, at. least 
they say they did, and I suppose they paid a good deal for it on the basis of 
quantity because I am not sure of the quality—this brief and these representa- 
tions were presented to a committee composed of you gentlemen who had been 
sitting here for days discussing the question of compulsory voting after listening 
to arguments pro and con on the subject in regard to a number of countries 
where it had been adopted with some success; because they had discovered 
considerable difficulty in getting people either to register or to vote without 
compulsion. 

The Cuarrman: I think, Mr. Neill, at that time when they came down 
here we were discussing proportional representation. re 

The Witness: No, but this committee have since been considering whether 
or not you should compel people to vote. I am dealing with the situation that 
it is such a terrible calamity for these people to be deprived of the right to vote, 
and here we have a committee which has been considering the matter of com- 
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pulsory voting—whether we should not compel people to register failing to get 
them to do so of their own volition. I wonder if registration were left to white 
people how many of them would register? Would 50 per cent do so? The 
record shows that those who vote when left to their own initiative runs some- 
where about 70 per cent; and in this case the high heavens would fall if the 
vote were not given to these orientals as represented by these three British 
Columbia self-anointed representatives of their League which they themselves 
say came into existence only a month before they left to come down here. 

Now, they have adopted the old, old device—as old as the hills and as piti- 
fully unsound—of arguing from the particular to the whole, of arguing from 
the individual to the crowd, so to speak; and, as I say, it is a very old line. 
It is very plausible, but very unsound. I remember it was very prominent in 
connection with the United States war. You will remember that the argument 
in favour of keeping the negroes as slaves was always trotted out. They always 
brought out the poor old widow whose husband was dead and she was scraping 
along with a couple of good negroes. She grew a little bit of cotton, and the old 
lady lived in peace and happiness and the negroes lived an existence comparable 
to the garden of Eden. The cry was if you took away the negroes what would 
the poor old lady do. On that they built up an argument to maintain the 
curse of keeping these people in slavery. 

Now, here we have something similar. We bring here three people—one was 
born in Vancouver and was educated in the east—they are highly educated 
people with pleasant manners—much better than those possessed by either Mr. 
Reid or myself, and those exceptional people are put forward as specimens of 
their whole class. We are asked to look at the charming lady and the polished 
gentleman who make up the delegation, which they undoubtedly were. That is 
what they were brought here for; but they are no more representative of the 
population they represented than I am. They may represent a few people, 
but they do not represent the bulk of the people for whom they are seeking votes; 
they do not represent the condition of orientals, Chinamen, Japanese and Hast 
Indians. Remember again that when on page 42 they ask for the repeal of 
clause 11 that means the whole gate will be open and that all orientals will be 
given the vote. The brief strongly states that. Even taking these three on 
their own showing, what are they doing? Are they not asking for discrimina- 
tion; are they not discriminating against Chinese? 

Now, we will deal with their statements. At page 200 we find—I will not 
mention the witnesses by name so there will be no invidious distinctions—there 
is nothing personal about this—they were all very charming people—but we find 
these words:— 


We have come to plead the cause for the Canadian born Japanese 
who are disqualified. 


Aren’t they asking for discrimination against the Chinese? The Chinese, as 
Mr. Reid says, paid $21,000,000 to come here, which was more than the Japanese 
did. The Chinese paid a huge poll tax—I think that was wrong—of $21,000,000; 
and these people are asking us to forget them, to give them none of the 
privileges that they say they are entitled to and to which the Chinese are 
equally entitled. Is it not a fact that they discriminate recklessly and mercilessly 
in their own country? Do you know that when the question of excluding 
Japanese from Canada was raised some years ago it was proven beyond 
shadow of doubt—we have their own papers for it—that they exclude Koreans 
from Japan because, as they said, the Koreans were people of a lower class of 
civilization and a lower standard of living and they do not want them to compete 
muh eran They do keep the Koreans out, and I think they keep some 
others out. 


Mr. Rem: The Chinese as well. 
[Mr. A. W. Neill, M.P.] 
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The Witness: I am not sure. I know they keep the Koreans out at any 
saat the grounds I have given; they do not seem to be consistent, to say the 
east. 


On page 201 they quote these glorious and beautiful sentiments—sentiments 
couched in beautiful language :— 


_ Ours is a heritage of a venerable 2,000 year old dynasty, which 
claims a deep and satisfying philosophy, an artistic genius, cardinal 
virtues, of loyalty and filial piety and a samurai tradition. All these 
can be our golden gifts to the enrichment of western culture. 


_ They might also have mentioned that their philosophy is a heathen 
ene Could they not give us all these golden gifts without political 
power? 

Now, the word “samurai” struck me, and I wondered what it meant. so I 
looked it up in the dictionary and I found the following: “ Samurai: a part of a 
military caste in a feudal regime.” In fact, the army officers. And that is the 
high eastern culture they are going to bring to us for our enrichment and enlighten- 
ment—a military caste under the feudal system. Is that what we want? I 
thought we were rather trying to get away-from military caste and the feudal 
system of the old world, and here they are offering it to us and saying it is one 
of the gifts. It was the military caste that murdered the premier of Japan. I 
believe that is technically wrong. The murder did not come off, but he concealed 
himself in a maid’s bedroom or some such place and escaped. Now, we hear 
that he is building a bomb-proof home against the military in Japan fostered 
and dominated by the samurai element. There is no question, it is the military 
element which dominates the situation in Japan to-day, and I suppose that is 
offered as a golden gift along with filial piety and satisfying philosophy. I do not 
think we want their tradition of a military caste. It is put forward as satisfying 
like the golden apples and going to be offered us. 

At page 202 one of the Japanese delegates used these words:— 


I wish to point out... 
He is kicking about being deprived of the franchise— 


...by this I do not mean mere sustenance of life but reserve for mental, 
spiritual and social development. 


There is only one thing I can say about that, and that is that it is claptrap. 

Mr. MacNicot: May I ask Mr. Neill to give us a definition of “ pifile” and 
“ claptrap ’’? 

Wirness: Here is a dictionary. I do not want to be delayed. I am sorry 
for Mr. MacNicol’s limited knowledge, but that is not my responsibility. Now, 
we come to page 203. He becomes more tragic. He paints a beautiful picture 
of youth starting out in high hopes only to find they cannot vote, and he says:— 


The pitiful result is that youth becomes dull, sullen, unenterprising— 
in short “ beaten from the start,” the kick in life 1s gone. 


And on page 23 of Mr. Norris’ brief they are referred to as savages and 
degenerates. Yes, I hate to use the word “ claptrap ” again if I could suggest a 
substitute. Take those four people who came down here and have not got the 
vote. Would you describe them as dull, sullen and unenterprising. The women 
in Quebec do not have the vote. Those of us who have had the pleasure of 
coming under the charm of their vivacity and brillance and charm of manner 
would not say that they were dull or sullen or unenterprising. 

What about our people in the United States? There are thousands of Can- 
adians over there, some of whom because of loyalty to their homes have not 
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become naturalized. Are they suffering any signs of depression? Are they dull 
and sullen. They would not be able to hold a job if they were sullen. And what 
about the Americans who live here— 

Mr. Reto: The women in Japan do not have the vote. 

Witness: Do they not? What about the Americans who live here? Are 
they dull and sullen and unenterprising? When I was a young man of 21 or 22, 
I was not able to vote because I lived in my father’s house, and there was some 
kind of property qualification—one had to live in a house that paid four pounds 
a year rent. Was I dull, sullen and unenterprising? If I was I never noticed it. 
Possibly that is what is the matter with me—the oppression I received in those 
days has darkened my whole life. Well, does not this sort of thing show the 
innate absurdity of the whole matter. 

Again on page 204 there is reference to the Japanese Canadian Citizens’ 
League, but I dealt with that. We will come to page 210. Someone had referred 
to the sum collected to bring these people here, and the answer was this:-— 


I should like to be able to show you the list of contributors who have 
made this trip possible. Hundreds of young boys and girls, some of them 
even children of grade-school age, have been sacrificing ice-cream sodas 
and movies, and contributing their quarters and fifty cent pieces in order 
that we might appear before you to secure them the rights for which they 
are hopefully preparing themselves. 


A common school child would be about, say, twelve years of age. Now, think of 
our own children when they were eleven or twelve, have you noticed them about 
that time looking hopefully forward to the time when they would be twenty-one 
and could vote? Have you noticed them sacrificing the money that they took 
out of you to go to a movie in order to send a delegate down here to ask for 
a vote? 

Mr. MacNticou: When we were that age we did not have movies. 

The Witness: Well, that was a very inadequate answer, was it not, but one 
from the hon. gentleman’s viewpoint. 

Mr. MacNicox: Claptrap likely. 

The Wirness: Let us take children older than fourteen—Canadian girls of 
seventeen or eighteen—don’t you think they are more concerned with dancing 
than to putting up the money which, presumably, was paid to Mr. Norris. I pre- 
sume he is an able lawyer, and I suppose he got an adequate fee. What would 
you suggest would be an adequate fee for that service—$500? 

The Cuatrman: I do not know how they charge in British Columbia. 

The Witness: If they are charged for quantity, yes, but if for quality, I am 
not so sure. 

Then we come to page 211 where Mr. Stirling asks this question: — 


Before he leaves the stand would Dr. Hayakawa tell us what the 
situation is in Australia, New Zealand and South Africa, if it exists there? 
—A. I do not believe it exists there. I am afraid I cannot answer you 
satisfactorily. 


He did not want to answer it. He could not answer that satisfactorily. That was 
true enough because they were not allowed in there. Then Mr. Cameron asked 
whether there were any property restrictions in J apan, and he said there was not 
any. However, you can take my word that there is. You cannot buy agricul- 
tural land in Japan; I believe you can buy land to build a warehouse. - 

Then on page 212 a question was asked by, I think, Mr. Stirling, and Dr. 
Banno said that Canadian Japanese are permitted to take up the professions of 
medicine and dentistry, but not pharmacy or law. I have already dealt with that 
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and pointed out that it was done by regulation, and that if 
i cublvoms th ‘ , at 11 we gave them the 
eins ey would simply change the regulation, because it is a trade union 
On page 213 we have Mr. MacNicol. to whom I iv icity 
Bre ty intesiien ; m I am pleased to give publicity, 


Did I understand that at one time the Ja anese, either naturalize 
British-born, had the right to vote in British Ganinnte Pts aH 


And the answer was, “ they never had, because the discriminations against them 
were put in force before they came, as against the Chinese, You see, it was not 
until 1884 that the Japanese started to come.” . 

Then I asked the question: — 


They came with the full knowledge of the restrictions. 


And the answer was yes. 

Mr. MacNicou: Did J hear the hon. gentleman say that I asked the question 
to obtain some publicity? . 

The Witness: No. I was pleased to give the hon. member the publicity. He 
asked the question. 
Then I come to page 218 where Dr. Hawakawa speaks about this dual 

business and says, “So far as the practical effects are concerned, we are Cana- 

dian citizens, and can travel on Canadian passports”’; but the dual part means 
that if he goes to Japan and stays there for more than three months he is 
regarded as’ Japanese. If there is a dual citizenship, then they should not be 
allowed to vote. What chance would we have against the dual nationality in 
which one of them is the country of their birth and to which they are strongly 
tied by religion and by the fact that they believe their emperor is a god? Shinto- 
ism is the worship of ancestors, and they look upon their emperor as their god and 
nothing which the emperor does can be wrong. 

Then I take you to page 220. Thisis good. And I find the following:— 


Mr. Net: Is it not a fact that before a Japanese national can get 
naturalized in this country he has to produce a certificate from the 
Japanese government to show that he has done his military duty or has 
been exempted there? 

Dr. Banno: No, I do not think that is correct. 

Mr. Neruu: That is so. You can take my word for it. I can produce 
evidence. 


Later on I said, “I got that information from the Immigration Department not 
three weeks ago.” And Mr. Cameron said, “ That would be our own regula- 
tions?” And I said “no, the Japanese regulations.” 

This is an Order in Council passed on the 13th of August, 1934, by our 
government, and I shall read this paragraph:— 


That an examination of the Japanese Nationality Law, as set out 
in a translation furnished by the Japanese minister, indicates that, to the 
general provision of the Japanese Nationality Law that a Japanese sub- 
ject automatically loses his Japanese nationality upon acquiring foreign 
nationality by his own voluntary act, certain exceptions and restrictions 
are imposed by article 24 of the Japanese Nationality Law which are as 
follows:-— 

Notwithstanding the provisions of article 19, article 20, and the 
preceding three articles, a male of full seventeen years of age or upwards 
does not lose Japanese nationality, unless he has completed active service 
in the army or navy, or unless he is under no obligation to serve. 
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A person who actually occupies an official post, civil or military, 
does not lose Japanese nationality notwithstanding the provisions of the 
preceding eight articles until after he or she has lost such official post. 


The Order in Council ends by saying:— 


Therefore the issue of nationalization certificates to certain appli- 
eants of Japanese nationality shall be restricted to those in respect to 
whom a certificate in the form annexed has been obtained from the Japan- 
ese minister at Ottawa. 


Hon. Mr. Strirtinc: May I ask what the reason for that Order in Council 
was? 

The Wrrnsss: The heading? 

Hon. Mr. Stirutinc: What brought it about? 


The Witness: That the Japanese had passed a law in response to pressure 
here that the Japanese who became naturalized here automatically ceased to 
be Japanese. Our government discovered that there was a string to it—that 
he had to do his military service. We had to pass an Order in Council making 
it legal that they could not get their naturalization certificate here until they 
had obtained this certificate from the Japanese minister showing that they had 
done their military service. 

Now, do you think that these Japanese, born in Japan, having done three 
years or whatever the period is, military service, being brought up to worship 
the emperor under such conditions that if your shadow falls upon him you are 
supposed to go out and commit suicide—that all these impulses, being qualified 
under the terms of the army and being brought up with that religion incul- 
cated in them—is that all going to be nullified because they go before a Cana- 
dian court and say, “I swear allegiance to King George.” That is hardly likely, 
is it? 

Those are all the comments I have to make on those two things; but I would 
like to make a few comments of my own. 


Hon. Mr. Stirurna: Could Mr. Neill give us that information with regard 
to granting the naturalization papers in recent years to Japanese? 


The Witness: Well, it is quite recent. This is in 1934. 


Hon. Mr. Stirtinc: But my impression is that a few years prior to that 
there were quite a considerable number of Japanese who were naturalized and 
became nationals with nothing to prevent them applying. 


Mr. Heaps: Are there any figures to show how many were naturalized? 


The Witness: No. I have kept away from figures because I think Mr. Reid 
covered figures so well. He is full of figures. 


Mr. Rev: I think that Order in Council which Mr. Neill quoted was due 
to the pressure brought on the Dominion government by Japanese who were say- 
ing they were not getting justice in that they were asking for naturalization 
and being recommended and then being held up at Ottawa; and the Dominion 
government passed that Order in Council. 


The Cuamrman: You have not the figures as to the number who were 
naturalized within a year or two prior to the passing of that Order in Council, 
have you? 

Mr. Reto: No. I think that is a very difficult matter to obtain. I think 
my information at the moment is that there were none being naturalized. Num- 
bers are very difficult to obtain. 


Mr. McIntosu: May I ask what incentive an individual Japanese would 
pee 1930 to be naturalized if he knew beforehand that he could never have 
a vote? 
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The Witness: He , ; ; iis 
the same ind. e could have a fishing licence and other privileges of 


Mr. Heaps: May I ask if a Japanese resides in this country five, six or 
_ Seven years—whether he loses his Japanese citizenship? 


The Witness: No, he does not. 


Mr. Rem: I might tell Mr. Heaps that this situation has arisen during 
recent years. Many Japanese who are not five years in the country and are 
destitute have stated to the relief officer that they are over five years here 
because if they said they were under five years they would be sent back to 
Japan as being destitute. 

Mr. Huaps: If he lives in this country over five years he attains right of 
domicile es 


Mr. Rep: The same is true of the Chinese. 


Mr. Heaps: A national of other countries, if he obtains domicile here may 
acquire a passport for the purpose of going abroad. In the case of a Japanese, 
if he wanted to go from this country to another country, he probably could not 
go abroad unless he obtained a passport. 

Mr. Gun: The Japanese does not lose his nationality and become a citizen 
of Canada until he gets that certificate from the official in Japan. 

The Witness: Yes, that is the condition. 

Mr. Hears: If a Japanese becomes naturalized in this country after, say, 
ten years residence in Canada does his government in Japan claim any juris- 
diction over him? 

Mr. Rep: Oh, yes. 

Mr. MacNicou: And do they go before a Japanese board? 

The Wirness: Yes, they register. 

Mr. Guen: He cannot get his certificate from the Japanese government 
unless he has completed his military service. 

Mr. Rem: The question is answered in the brief. In the year 1925 all 
Japanese born in Canada had a right up to within fourteen days after birth to 
signify the announcement of their allegiance to Japan by their parents and 
were looked upon as strictly Japanese subjects, but in 1925 the act was changed 
whereby the Japanese had to go before the Japanese consul and register if they 
wanted to be recognized by Japan as Japanese citizens. 

Mr. MacNicou: Whether born in Canada or not? 

Mr. Rew: Yes, most of them, if not all, still go before the Japanese consul 
and register with the Japanese consul which makes them Japanese subjects. 

Mr. Haars: In case, say, of trouble between Japan and another country— 
say Japan and some European power got into war, would the Japanese govern- 
ment have the right to claim the service of these people who were born in 
Canada? 

Mr. Rew: My information is yes. 

The Witness: May I go on. I do not know whether Mr. Reid pointed 
this out. Recently in British Columbia there was a meeting of farmers, and 
one of their demands was that Ottawa appoint a royal commission to investi- 
gate the status, social and economical, of the orientals in British Columbia. 
I have no comment to make on that other than it suggests unrest. 

Now, it has been suggested and it is true, that there are some members 
in British Columbia in favour of giving orientals the vote. The C.C.F. people 
have a plank of that kind. In the election of 1935 conditions in British 
Columbia were ripe for third party domination undoubtedly. The people were 
diseusted with the parties and they were looking for a way out, and they 
finally showed their interest in favour of the C.C.F. We were told they were 
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coing to sweep Canada, and thousands of people believe that. They elected 
only three members out of sixteen, and it was largely because of their un- 
popularity for having this oriental plank in their platform. 


Mr. Heaps: I think we should keep politics away from this. More than 
that, I challenge that statement. 


The Witness: All right. We will leave it out. I was going to do you a 
good turn. Rather than being leaders in British Columbia in 1933 they were 
the official opposition, and as I have told you there is no record of anything 
having been brought in in connection with this matter. But other parties did. 
Here is a resolution that was presented to the legislature in British Columbia. 
I will quote only a few words:— 


Therefore be it resolved, that this house views with alarm any sug- 
gestion of extending the franchise to orientals, and desires to go on 
record as being unalterably opposed thereto. 


That was ruled out on a point of order. 


Mr. Rew: Might I interject for the information of the committee that 
when that resolution was introduced in the British Columbia house that the 
Japanese consul interviewed the government and prayed them, if at all possible, 
not to allow that resolution to go for discussion on a vote. I can give you that 
information now. They were really alarmed, knowing that the provincial 
legislature would go whole-heartedly in opposition of the vote. 

Mr. MacNicou: Do I understand Mr. Neill to say that the resolution was 
ruled out? 


The Witness: Yes, for another reason. Now, I want to quote very briefly 
an editorial from a Vancouver paper. You may say that that is not evidence, 
but it indicates the feeling of the country when a leading paper makes such 
statements. 

The CHAIRMAN: What is the paper? 

The Witness: Hither the Province or the Sun. 

Mr. Rem: It is the Province. 


The Witness: I do not know. Yes, it is the Province. I can identify it 
by the size of the type, and it is dated 14th of November, 1936. It is dated 14th 
November, 1930. I shall only quote a word here and there. It says:— 


To-day we have a large and rapidly-growing community of smart 
and intelligent oriental-Canadians born in British Columbia educated in 
our schools, gradually but forcefully penetrating various lines of our 
business life. The oriental brother has many admirable attributes— 
a habit of minding his own business, a national pride which has induced 
him to look after his own relief cases, traits of independence and stoicism 
that make him outstanding in any community. 

But these people are not Caucasians, they cannot be of the Cana- 
dian people in any racial kinship. Yet they are with us to stay. Right- 
fully, they enjoy all the practical rights of citizenship—except the vote. 


Now, I want to quote a few words from the society that I mentioned before, 
the White Canadian Research Society, of which Mr. Hope is the secretary. The 
words that I quote are found on page 6. They are taken from a white paper 
issued by the British government in 1933 in connection with Kenya Colony in 
East Africa, and are as follows:— 


Primarily Kenya is an African territory and His Majesty’s govern- 
ment think it necessary to record their considered opinion that the 
interests of the African natives must be paramount, and that if and 
when those interests and the interests of the immigrant races conflict, the 
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former should prevail. This is the view of the British 

this question. It has a very direct bearing upon the sitio a British 
Columbia and in fact the whole of Canada. This dominion is primarily 
a white man’s country and the interests of the white man should be 
paramount, as are the interests of orientals in Asia. This is our interpre- 
tation of “British fair play.” 


I want to tell you what this society is because I think it important. This society 
did not get together one month before the letter was written, as our Asiatic 
friends did, but is composed of forty delegates representing the following bodies: 
the Native Sons and Daughters of British Columbia; Native Sons of Canada: 
Naval Veterans Branch; Canadian Legion; Pro Patria Branch, Canadian 
Legion; Public Services Branch, Canadian Legion; Victoria Liberal Associa- 
tion; Victoria Conservative Association and the Victoria Division of the Defence 
of Canada League. These nine bodies got together and appointed a committee, 
and they have been going to a lot of trouble getting information. I want to 
quote them to a very slight extent. 


Mr. K. K. Kawakami, one of Japan’s most distinguished publicists, 
in an article in a well-known American Journal some years ago, shows 
why after 20 years of effort Japan’s attempt to colonize Korea and 
Manchuria has virtually failed. Mr. Kawakami says—‘People accus- 
tomed to low wages and therefore a low standard of living can success- 
fully compete with and ultimately defeat people with a higher standard 
of living.” He might well have added “accustomed to longer hours.” 

This is the reason why so many white farmers are being displaced by 
Japanese in the Lower Fraser Valley and the Okanagan. “Longer Hours” 
also indicates doing away with Sunday as a day of rest. We are sorry to 
say that in many farming sections even among the whites, Sunday is 
gradually being disregarded. 


This is something that ought to come home to everybody in this committee. They 
have prepared comparative figures to show what the percentage of population 
would be in other provinces on the basis of the percentage in British Columbia 
to-day and they are as follows:— 


In Ontario, with a white population of 3,377,234 you would have an 
oriental population of 310,712, of whom 157,730 would be Japanese, and 
in Quebec with a white population of 2,850,935, there would be 261,366 
orientals, of which 133,523 would be Japanese. 


How would the maritimers like a population of 5,250 Japanese in the fishing 
business? These figures bring the problem home to you, do they not? Now, I 
have two or three more things and I am throvgh. On one occasion a case was 
cited in regard to the Chinese situation which revealed the absolutely immoral 
conduct that goes on in Chinese circles. I won’t bother you with it. Some years 
ago there were some fishermen on the Pacific coast who wanted a lighthouse. I 
asked the dominion government to place it there, and they wrote back and said, 
“No; our information is it is not travelled by vessels to any extent. There are 
islands in there and rocks and they could not go in there anyhow.” I put that up 
to the fishermen who were asking for it and their answer was this: “We know 
these waters; we do go in there. We know the channels. We do not use the 
dominion of Canada charts; we use the Japanese charts because they are so 
much more full and accurate and up to date.” It is somewhere up near the 
Queen Charlotte Islands. This illustration shows what is going on. Let there be 
no misunderstanding about it. At the present time there is a heavy quota on the 
Japanese fishing. We do not want to surrender that as of course we must if we 
give them the vote. I wonder if I might be allowed to say a few words off the 
record. It is sometimes done in committees and I should like that privilege. 
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The CuairMan: Is it agreeable to the committee? 

Some Hon. Members: - Agreed. 

At this stage of the proceedings Mr. Neill made a statement which was not 
taken down. 

The Witness: We know that if votes are given to these people the next 
demand will be, of course, the removal of restrictions on immigrants and the 
removal of restrictions in regard to fishing. They will be brought in in unlimited 
numbers. If you do that then British Columbia will be a Japanese province 
within the lifetime of people here. What happened in Hawaii? Over fifty per 
cent of the population there is Japanese now. They control the legislature. 
California bitterly regrets what they did. Why do these people come here? 
It was just a trick. They knew they could not get it in British Columbia. Did 
not our Premier tell them in the House of Commons last year to go to the 
British Columbia government? Don’t you think British Columbia knows best? 
We are acquainted with the problem. Our dominion act reflects the provincial 
act, and the provincial act reflects the feeling of British Columbia; so I ask you 
to hesitate before you upset and go against the deep-set wishes of British 
Columbia. It is British Columbia to-day but it will be half of Canada 
to-morrow. I could go on and quote some more, but I do not want to do that. 
Mr. Reid and I—speaking for myself, and I think he will agree with me— 
have not the education of these talented people. We have no legal education 
like Mr. Norris, nor have we the money to fee a lawyer like him; but we have 
these four things: (1) we know the situation in British Columbia; (2) we are 
in deadly earnest; (3) we have a good case; and (4) we have British Columbia 
solidly behind us against any or all Orientals voting. 

The CHarrmMan: Are there any questions? 

Mr. RogicHaup: What percentage of the population of British Columbia 
are Japanese? 

Mr. Rei: There are about 30,000 in a total of 700,000. 

The Wirness: These are not all the orientals. 

Mr. Hears: How many Japanese? 

Mr. Rew: Close to 30,000. 

The Wirness: They breed like rabbits. The birth rate is 38; ours is 19. 
Mr. MacNicou: Mr. Neill said something about the Japanese obtaining 
licences for fishing. Can they do that to-day? 

The Witness: Yes, within the quota they can. — 

Mr. Rei: The percentage of fishing is now very staple. I gave that in 
my brief. I shall give you the figures. 

Mr. Rosicuaup: Out of the 30,000 how many are Canadian citizens, 
naturalized? 

Mr. Rew: It is very difficult to say how many are naturalized. These 
figures are very difficult to obtain. I doubt if they can be obtained. 

Mr. Heaps: Of that number how many were born here? 

Mr. Roxpicuaup: The census can give that. 

Mr. McInrosu: Are there any citizens of Japanese origin that vote? 

The Witness: Yes, those who served overseas. 

Mr. McIntrosH: How many would that be? 

The Wirness: How many would it be, Mr. Reid, a hundred? 

Mr. Rem: Fifty. 

Mr. McIntosu: The Chinese do not vote in British Columbia. 

Mr. Rem: No. 


(Mr. A. W. Neill, M.P.] 
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The Wrrness: No. The Japanese who served in the war are allowed to vote. 

Mr. Rogicuaup: They are like our Indians. 

The Wirness: Yes. 

Mr. MacNicou: Are their wives allowed to vote as well? 

Mr. Ret: No. 

The Witness: No. 

Mr. Rosicuaup: What is the proportion in regard to Canadian citizens, 
whether born in Canada or naturalized? 

The Witness: All orientals are excluded from voting. 

Mr. Ropicuaup: Can you tell us what proportion the 30,000 would be? 

The Witness: Well, the Chinese and Japanese amount to 50,000. You can 
guess out of the 50,000 how many voters there would be on the list. 

Mr. Rogicuaup: They are not all naturalized? 

The Wirness: 50,000 altogether. 

Mr. Rogicuaup: How many of them are naturalized, half? 

The Witness: Yes, I would think so, more than that. 

Mr. Roxsicuaup: That would mean 25,000 were naturalized. 
| The Cuatrman: No, I think we are misunderstanding one another. You 
mean about half of them would be either naturalized or Canadian-born. 

The Witness: I would not say how many. I should think more than that. 

Mr. RogicHaup: That is what I mean. 

The Witness: I should think there would be more than that. Nearly all 
that number are native-born. 

Mr. Hears: How many children would there be in the 50,000 under the 
age of 21? 

The Wirness: I have not any information on that, but there are far more 
children amongst Japanese than amongst whites. The birth rate is double. 

Mr. MacNicou: What does British Columbia do in reference to the oriental 
vote? 

The Witness: Here is the natural increase. The total population of British 
Columbia showed a natural increase of 4:72, and the natural increase of Japanese 
origin in 1931 was 52-01. In 1932 it was 22-19 and in 1933 it was 27:82. Ours 
was 4:72, so you can readily see what will happen in British Columbia in a 
few years. 

Mr. Rew: With regard to fishing licences, out of a total of 12,305 issued 
to fishermen, 2,023 were issued to Japanese, 2,171 to Indians and 7,331 to whites. 
In other words, the Japanese are getting 18 per cent or more of all fishing licences 
issued, which means that the Japanese are getting 7 per cent, based on their 
proportion to the total population as against 15 per cent for our own race. 
In other words they are getting 7 per cent of the fishing licences according to 
the numbers of the Japanese in the province as against the whites— 

The Witness: Yes, even with a quota. 

Mr. MacNicou: I wonder if a foreigner living in Japan, even though he is 
naturalized, is allowed to have fishing privileges. 

Mr. Rew: If I might be allowed to answer that question I might say from 
the Japanese records I have been able to learn that from the years 1929 to 1934 
there were only seven naturalizations granted, and these were mostly to Chinese. 

The Wirness: You cannot buy land and farm in Japan. . 

Mr. MacNicou: Do they fish al! around the waters of British Columbia? 


Mr. Rem: Yes. They know more than we do about the waters. That is 
one of the difficulties with which we are faced. They have better maps than 
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we have. They admitted that last year when I made the statement in the house 
that they had better maps, of our bays and shores than we have. 

Mr. MacNicou: What is the B.C. regulation in reference to the voting of 
orientals? 

Mr. Rem: Absolutely opposed. 

Mr. MacNicou: In local elections? 

The Wirness: They cannot vote at all. 

Mr. MacNicou: Municipally? 

The Wirness: No, no voting privileges. 

Mr. Ret: No. 

Mr. MacNicou: So far as British Columbia is concerned the federal voting 
is in conformity with the British Columbia act? 

The Witness: Yes. 

The CuHarrMAN: There is a general clause in the act that applies to all 
provinces. It is section 11 of our act. It is referred to on page 42, clause 11 
of section 4 of the Dominion Franchise Act. That was read into the record by 
Mr. McNeill this morning. 

The Wirnsss: It has been the policy of the dominion for many years to 
follow local restrictions, if any. 

The CHarrMANn: It was put into effect in 1919. 

The Witness: It was brought in then but it had been in effect before that 
date by a different method. In the old days you used the British Columbia 
lists and that had the same effect, so it was not necessary to put it in the act. 
In 1919 it was necessary to put it in the act; but it had been in effect at all 
times. Orientals never voted in British Columbia. 

Mr. McCvuaiea: How do you account for the fact that the situation does 
not apply to Quebec where women are not allowed to vote in provincial 
elections? 

The CuHairMAN: The dominion act sets out the class of people that shall 
vote, but there is an exception in clause 11 which says that any person who 
is restricted from voting according to the provincial law shall also be restricted 
according to federal law. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: It is not a disqualification. 

Mr. Neruu: It is an exception which proves the rule. 

The CuairMAn: I wish we had the wording of the act before us but it is 
very much to that effect. 


Hon. Mr. Stewart: It is a difference between qualification and disqualifica- 
tion. 


The Cuatrrman: It has a reference to race in some way. 


Mr. Guen: Mr. Chairman, are we going to arrive at a decisiion this 
morning? 

The CuHarrman: I think not. Before the committee rises I want to 
suggest that on account of the correspondence that I have had with Mr. T. G. 
Norris of Vancouver, I should send to him the report of the proceedings of the 
last meeting, and of the proceedings of to-day, the evidence of Mr. Reid and 
Mr. Neill, and allow him to make any comments that he may see fit. Up to 
the present time they have not had an opportunity of cross-examining these 
witnesses. I think it would be only fair before we arrive at a conclusion 
to hear any further statements that Mr. Norris may have to make. 

Now, the exception in the act is this: “Every person who is disqualified by 
reason of race from voting on the election of a member to the legislative 

[Mr. A. W. Neill, M.P.] 
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assembly in the province in which he or she resides, and who did not serve in 
the naval, military or air force of Canada in the years 1914 to 1918” 

Mr. McCvuaic: That answers the question. 
| Mr. Guren: Maybe we should hear Mr. Norris before we conclude, but as 

far as I am personally concerned my mind is made up. 

The CHatrMAN: In my correspondence with Mr. Norris I told him in the 
early days of our meeting, that any further statements that he had to make or 
bring to the attention of the committee in addition to the brief he filed last year 
would have to be made at once. In his reply he stated that he thought he 
would have no statement to make at the moment, but he would like to receive 
the evidence given by Mr. Reid and Mr. Neill, and he might have something 
to say in reply to them. In order to treat the matter fairly and let everybody 
know that the committee is studying every angle of the matter I think it would 
be only fair and proper to send our reports of the committee to him. 

The Wirnsss: Yes; we have nothing to be ashamed of. 

The Cuatrman: I shall write him. He knows he has to have his reply 
back here as soon as possible. 

Mr. McInrosu: There is no indication of Mr. Norris coming with any 
further representations from British Columbia on this question, is there? 

Hon. Mr. Srmwart: He might have some more representations to make. 

The CuHarrMan: I have had no intimation. 

Mr. MacNicou: We did not pay their expenses? 

The Cuarrman: No. 

Mr. RosicHaup: There are something like 7,000 out of 52,000 Japanese. 
Mr. Reip: Yes. 

Mr. RosicHaup: Does that carry the same proportion? 

Mr. Rew: No. That refers to the extension that you give to the Chinese. 
There is only ten per cent of the total Chinese population in British Columbia 
who are female, whilst 40 per cent of the Japanese population are women who 
are at home working, so that the numbers employed have not a proper bearing on 
the total numbers of either Japanese or Chinese. 

Mr. Rosicuavup: I thought Mr. Neill told me a while ago that there were 
about 50,000 Chinese and Japanese. 

Mr. Rew: If you will look at the beginning of my brief you will get the 
total Chinese and Japanese figures. The total figures are there. I think you 
will find it is closer to 60,000. The Japanese are given as approximately 30,000 
alone and the Chinese 27,139. 

Mr. Rogicuaup: Would there be as many? 

Mr. Rep: Chinese at the end of 1931 amounted to 27,139, Chinese alone. 
The Japanese at the present time, 1936, would amount to 30,000. 

Mr. McInrtosH: 57,000 in all? 

Mr. Rep: Yes. a” 

Mr. McInrosu: Roughly about one-twelfth of the population of British 
Columbia. 

Mr. Rem: Yes. 

The Cuarrman: Speaking as chairman of the committee I want to express 
our appreciation of the study that Mr. Reid and Mr. Neill have given to the 
subject and the time that they have taken in coming and presenting the analysis 
they have made of the brief and the evidence given. The result of everything 
that we have heard will be arrived at at some later date. You understand that. 
At the next meeting owing to the fact that we have gone back to the principle 
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of the 1930 election act I think it might be well for us to clean up a number of 
the other suggestions that’ I think we can dispose of in short order. I should like 
to call a meeting on Thursday but I don’t know how the other committees are 


_ getting along. We have tried to avoid clashing as much as possible. You will 
zet your notice at any rate. 


The Committee adjourned at 1 p.m. 


House or Commons, 
Room 429, 
Marcu 23, 1937. 


The Special Committee on Elections and Franchise Acts met at 11 o’clock. 
Mr. Bothwell, the chairman, presided. 

The Cuarrman: Now, gentlemen, I think we shall proceed. It is the 
intention this morning to run through a number of suggestions that have been 
made by different members, most of which have been disposed of by the vote a 
few days ago to adopt the principle of the 1930 election act. Then, there are some 
others that may require some little consideration. I believe it will hasten matters 
if we dispose of these. I do not want to take the responsibility of simply wiping 
them out on account of the vote on the other question without bringing them to 
the attention of the committee. 

Hon. Mr. Strruine: May I ask a question that has been in my mind for some 
time. To what extent do the defeated candidates file their returns? 

Mr. Castoneuay: The returns of election expenses are filed with the return- 
ing officers, but no record is kept of them here in Ottawa. They are kept locally. 
No report is made by the returning officers as to candidates who make returns and 
those who do not. 

Hon. Mr. Sriruine: Neither by the elected candidates nor by the defeated 
candidates? 

Mr. Casroneuay: No such returns are received here. 

Hon. Mr. Sriruine: No return of election expenses by either the successful 
candidate or the defeated candidate? 

Mr. Casronguay: The returning officer is not obligated by the act to make 
any report. He is directed by the act to hold these returns for a period of six 
months. At the end of six months they are either handed back to the candidate 
or destroyed. 

Hon. Mr. Srirune: Then, is it obligatory on him to publish them in the local 
newspapers? 

Mr. Castoneuay: It is, at the candidate’s expense. 

Hon. Mr. Srirurne: At the candidate’s expense. 

Mr. Castoncuay: If the candidate does not come forward with the costs of 
publication, the report remains unpublished. 

The Cuarrman: Is there any penalty for failure to make that return? 

Mr. Casroneuay: There is a very severe penalty. In my experience I do 
not think half of the defeated candidates file election returns. I am speaking 
now from information given to me by the returning officers when I have occasion 
to meet them. ’ 

Hon. Mr. Srirtinc: What happens if the elected candidate fails? 

Mr. Casroncuay: There is a very severe penalty provided for in the act. 

Hon. Mr. Srieuine: Is it enforced? 

Mr. Casroncuay: Never to my knowledge enforced. 

Hon. Mr. Stirtine: Never enforced. 
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Mr. Castonauay: During the last parliament I have knowledge of two or 
three elected members who waited two or three years to make their returns. 

Hon. Mr. Sriruine: And sat in the house? 

Mr. Castoneuay: And sat in the house, and they were liable to a fine of 
$500 a day for every day they sat. 

Mr. McInrosu: With regard to the defeated candidate there is no publicity 
required at all, is there? 

Mr. Castoneuay: His return is supposed to be published in the local news- 
paper. 

Mr. McInvtosu: It is? 

Mr. Castoncuay: It is supposed to be. 

Hon. Mr. Srrerurne: It is? 

Mr. Casronauay: It is supposed to be published at his expense. It sometimes 
is and sometimes is not. 

Hon. Mr. Strruinc: In most cases they do not file returns at all? There is a 
penalty provided in the act, but it has never been resorted to? 

Mr. Rosicuaup: After they have filed a return is it not up to the returning 
officer to publish it? 
Mr. Castoncuay: It is published at the candidate’s expense. 
Mr. Rogpicuaup: If the returning officer does not see the candidate about 
the expense, then what? 
Mr. Castoncuay: The returning officer holds the return for six months and 
it is available for inspection by anyone at a fee of 20 cents for each inspection. 
Mr. RogicHaup: It is up to him to see that it is published? 


Mr. Casroneuay: It is up to him, but he puts it up to the candidate, asks 
for payment in advance in most cases. k 


Mr. RopicHaAup: Suppose he does not publish it? 


Mr. Castoneuay: There is no penalty provided if the returning officer fails 
to publish it, when it is the candidate’s fault. 


The CHAIRMAN: There is a penalty against the candidate? 

Mr. Castonauay: There is a penalty. 

Hon. Mr. Strrurne: Which is never enforced? 

Mr. Castoneuay: Never to my knowledge enforced. 

Mr. Ricxarp: There is a penalty against the defeated candidate, as well? 


Mr. Castonauay: Yes. There is a similar provision in the act. If a mem- 
ber of parliament fails to file his return there is a provision in the act that he 
can go to court six months or a year, or sometimes two or three years after the 
date, and get permission from the court to file his return—that is before any 
proceedings have been instituted against him. 


The CuarrMaNn: But he is still liable to be fined for having taken his seat 
in the house? 


Mr. Casroneuay: Once the court has given permission to him to make his 
belated return, then he is free, the same as anyone else. 

Mr. Gien: Does it ever happen? 

Mr. Castonevay: Yes. 

Mr. GueEn: It has happened? 

Mr. Castoneuay: Yes, 


a Gien: That some candidate has asked for that permission from the 
court? 
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Mr. Castonevay: Within my knowledge—not candidates, but members of 
parliament. 


Mr. McCvate: Would not there be a provision in the act that a member 
could not sit until the returning officer reported that he had made his return? 


Mr. Gen: The act makes provision and imposes a penalty, 
Mr. Castonauay: It could possibly be made more drastic than it is now. 
The CHatrMAN: You have two months now in which to file a return. It is 


quite possible that a session of parliament would be called before the expiration 
of that time. 


Mr. Fair: Six months or two months, Mr. Chairman? 
Mr. Castoneuay: Two months. 


The CHarrMAN: If there are no other questions on that we shall call Mr. 
Butcher to run through the list of suggestions, 


Mr. Harry Butcuer, recalled. 


The Wirness: We will refer to suggestion number 4. This suggestion was 
before the committee on the 23rd February, and reads as follows:— 


“A candidate’s expenses should be limited by law.” 


This was ordered to stand over. 

The CHarrMAN: Has anybody anything to say on that suggestion? 

Hon. Mr. Srrritine: Could it be enforced? 

The CHAIRMAN: The disposition of the meeting at which this motion came 
up seemed to be we could not put it into effect, but we were asked to stand it 
over. 

Mr. Rickarp: Was it not suggested the limit should be $1,000? 

The Witness: That is the limit for personal expenses now. 


The CHAIRMAN: This is the expenses of agents and so on, anybody taking 
part in the election on behalf of the candidate. 


Hon. Mr. Sriruine: The total expenses. 

Mr. McCuvaie: In most cases it is limited, at any rate, for personal reasons. 

Mr. Guen: How would you enforce it if you put it into effect without some 
provision being made for the enforcement of it? 

The CuarrMaANn: You probably will recall the discussion the morning Mr. 
Parent was here and told us something about the expenses in his own con- 
stituency. 

Mr. Ropicuaup: There are a great many provisions in the act now that 
should not be there because they are never enforced. 

The CuairMAN: May we have a motion to negative that suggestion? 

Mr. Ropicuaup: I move that we negative it. 

Suggestion negatived. 


The Witness: We now come to number 6:— 
Contributions from powerful corporations should be curbed— 
(a) There should be publication of all subscriptions received. 

This suggestion was before the committee on the 23rd February and was ordered 
to stand. In the 1925 Act there was a provision relating to contributions by 
corporations. The section reads as follows:— 

10. (1) No unincorporated company or association and no incorpor- 
ated company or association other than one incorporated for political 
purposes alone shall, directly or indirectly, contribute, loan, advance, pay, 
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or promise or offer to pay any money or its equivalent to, or for, or in aid 
of, any candidate at an election, or to, or for, or in aid of, any political 
party, committee, or association, or to, or for, or in aid of, any company 
incorporated for political purposes, or to, or for, or in furtherance of, any 
political purpose whatever, or for the indemnification or reimbursement of 
any person for moneys so used. 

(2) Every director, shareholder, officer, attorney, or agent of any 
company or association violating the provisions of this section, or who 
aids, abets, advises, or takes part in any such violation, and every person 
who asks or knowingly receives any money or its equivalent in violation 
of the provisions of this section, is guilty of an indictable offence against 
this Act punishable as in this Act. provided. 


By the Chairman: 
‘Q. What change was made?—A. It was repealed in’ 1930. There has been 
no similar provision since the 1926 election. 
The CuarrMAN: What do you wish to do with this suggestion? 
Mr. Ricxarp: If it is workable it is good. 
Mr. Farr: I believe the last part of it is workable. I do not know how we 


are going to prevent contributions from corporations, but there should be some-’ 


thing done. I think it is a point we should adopt. It would to some extent curb 
the contributions, if they are not wholly curbed. 

The CuairMAN: The act now provides that in so far as individuals are 
concerned all contributions must be published in the returns. 

Mr. Castonauay: The contributions that a candidate receives, or that 
anybody receives on his behalf, must be published in the report of election 
expenses. 

Hon. Mr. Stiriine: Is that enforced? 

Mr. Castonauay: I have no information with regard to these returns. 
I only see a very few. 

Mr. Guen: The interest of the candidates would be— 

Mr. Castoncuay: But in the returns I have seen the blanks calling for the 
insertion of the contributions are generally filled in to some extent. 

Mr. Gunn: Mr. Castonguay, at present the law is that where contributions 
are given to a candidate he shall make a return of them and state it in his 
expense returns. 

The CHARMAN: Either to himself or to his agent. 

Mr. Guen: Either to himself or to his agent. But that is not the purpose of 
this suggestion. This suggestion has to do with contributions from corporations 
to a party, where the party receives $10,000, $20,000, $50,000. I do not think 
that is the intention of what you read, Mr. Butcher. It has to do with contribu- 
tions to a party. 

The Witness: Yes. 

Mr. Gunn: What Mr. Fair says is quite correct. If anybody gets money 
from a corporation and does not put it in his return of election expense, or if his 
agent gets such contributions and they are not reported, the candidate is liable 
to be prosecuted in that his return is untrue, false. So far as the contributions 
to parties are concerned I do not see just how you are going to enforce it. 

The Cuarrman: In order to get at it you would have to insist on an amend- 
ment to the Companies Act. You would have to put a general clause in the 
Companies Act that would apply to all corporations, instead of an amendment 
to the Elections Act. 

[Mr. Harry Butcher.] 
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Mr. GLEN: That may be one way of doing it. Mr. Butcher, am I correct 
in saying that so far as we are concerned now there is a distinction as between 
contributions made to candidates and contributions made to parties? It is that 
iaw we are dealing with now. 

The Witness: Yes, that is correct. 


Mr. McLean: What is the distinction between contributions to a candidate 
or his agent on the one hand, and contributions to parties? What is the dis- 
tinction in law? I did not know there was one. 

Mr. Guen: There is no distinction, but it works out like this— 


__Mr. Purpy: That is the point. The act refers to contributions to parties. 
With regard to contributions to individuals, the candidates themselves must 
state those contributions in the return. 

Mr. McLuan: That return does not get past the returning officer. 
The Witness: No. 


The Cuarrman: With regard to contributions to parties, I presume every 
party in Canada has headquarters at some place. The Conservative party, 
the Liberal party, the C.C.F. party, the Social Credit party and so on, 
would have a central organization some place in Canada. Corporations may 
make contributions to that central office which may be used throughout a term 
of years for the purpose of getting out literature and that sort of thing. The 
point is how are we going to get the information as to what contributions 
have been made? 

Mr. McInrosu: The break-down of contributions you would get at the 
head office. The break-down of where those contributions go is the point in 
question. How are you ever going to find that out? 

The Cuarrman: Another point raised by that suggestion is to get a check 
on those corporations that make contributions, not as to the distribution of 
the money after the contribution has been made, 

Mr. McLean: I think we all recognize the tremendous difficulty in enfore- 
ing this regulation. I do think there is one thing that we ought to attempt 
to prevent, and that is corporations from making contributions either to the 
head office or to candidates. I think an individual has a perfect right to 
support a candidate either by personal efforts, by his vote, by helping to pay 
the expense of that candidate, or in other ways. I think that a corporation has 
no business to do that at all. I think it is an evil and I recognize that it cannot 
be done through the Election Act, as you point out, Mr, Chairman; because 
while we can prevent a corporation from contributing to an individual candidate 
through the Election Act, we cannot, I take it, prevent them from contributing 
to the general central authority. 

The CHARMAN: The central office is not recognized in the Election Act. 

Mr. McLean: Then, I think through the Companies Act or by some 
machinery it ought to be made illegal for a corporation to take part in a 
compaign by contributing funds. I think it is wrong and I believe it ought to 
be prevented. 

Hon. Mr. Stiruinc: Suppose you were successful in doing that, you could 
not prevent an individual in the company passing on the money. 

Mr. McLean: No; but after all corporations do keep accurate sets ol 
books, and it is very difficult for a corporation in an offhand way to get their 
funds out without very very great danger of it being discovered. It is very 
much more difficult for them to do it in that way without it being detected. 
A small individual could do it much more easily. I now come to the other 
suggestion, the suggestion in regard to subscriptions being made public. That 
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is a good thing, but again we come to the impossibility of enforcing it. Here 
is an individual in a town who. would like to have a candidate elected, who 
would like to contribute to the expense of that candidate but who is not going 
to have his name in the paper as having contributed to the election expenses 
of the candidate. He won’t have it. What is he going to do? He is going tu 
get around it; and he can get around it where a large corporation cannot. I 
think both suggestions are good ones if they can be carried out. I doubt 
very much if this one regarding the publication of all subscriptions can be 
enforced any more than many of the regulations we have now. The other 
one in connection with contributions from corporations ought to be prohibited — 
by law. If we cannot do it by the Election Act we shall have to do it by some _ 
other means. Of course, it will not be enforced one hundred per cent but I think 
the abuse can be prevented to a large extent. 

The CuarrMan: Is it the wish of the committee to go back to the provision 
we had in the 1925 act? 

Mr. McCuaic: What provision is that? 

The CHAIRMAN: The provision which says no contributions shall be received 
from corporations, 

Mr. McLran: That only affects contributions to candidates, it does not 
affect contributions to the head office. 

Mr. Fair: I think it should be made applicable to the head offices of 
these organizations. ; 

Mr. McCuaia: You can’t do it. 

Mr. McLean: You cannot do it by this act. 

Mr. Farr: “Cannot” is something that is used quite a lot. I think if we 
made a real effort we could do it, even if we cannot do it through this act. 

Mr. McCuate: When I say ‘“‘we cannot do it” I mean we as a body here. 

Mr.. Farr: I believe if effective measures are taken this abuse could be 
avoided. 


The CHAIRMAN: The only thing we could do would be to make a recom- 
mendation to that. effect. 


Mr. Farr: I do not want to take up the time of the committee suggesting. 
that we do something that is not effective or that will not stand up. If we 
cannot do it here, then I certainly believe we should make a recommendation. 
to the proper authorities to have it done. 


Mr. Rickarp: Why was the change made in 1930? 
Mr. Rositcuaup: They thought it was not practicable I suppose. 


Mr. Guen: As a matter of fact you cannot deal with it except by way of 
suggestion, as Mr. Fair suggests. 


The CHatrMan: I think it is only fair to state this: there is quite a 
discussion about contributions that have been made. In the discussion in the 
house it was said they were able to check up labour unions and that sort of 
thing who made contributions, and if other organizations were going to be 
permitted to make contributions, then, the discussion as I recollect it, led to 
opening the door so that labour unions still may be permitted to do so. There 
was quite a heated discussion on that very clause. 

Hon. Mr. Striruine: There certainly was. 

Mr. Rickarp: They came to the conclusion it was not workable, I suppose? 


The CHarrMAN: It is one of these things. I do not know how you can 
enforce it except by an amendment to the Companies Act by some clause 
that binds all companies whether incorporated by special act or under the 
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Companies Act that they shall be required to ish j i 

Act publish in their annual r t 
a contributi iti time te 
ikah coin ions that are made for political purposes to individuals or 

Mr. McLran: Again there would be difficulty wi i i 

CLE y with the companies : 
under provincial charters. You could not legislate for enh Cena seit co 

Mr. Rickarp: I move that it be negatived. 

The CuarrMan: That includes the whole of number 6, does it? 

Mr. Rickarp: Yes. I do not think it is workable myself. 

The Cuarrman: Is there any further discussion? 

Mr. Farr: If we adopt that motion I think it means putting our stamp 
of approval on these things. I believe we have admitted they are not right. 
I think we should make every effort possible by way of suggestion to the 
proper authorities or otherwise to put a stop to this practice. In some of the 
investigations that have been instituted secret reserve funds have been found, 
and that sort of thing. These contributions may come under that. I think 
we should do something in this committee towards suggesting an end to the 
practice. If we cannot prevent it, we can make a start. 

Mr. Guen: What would you suggest, Mr. Fair? 

Mr. Farr: Make a recommendation to the proper authorities to put a 
stop to this, if at all possible. 

Mr. Ricxarp: The way I look at it is this: they will break the law 
' anyway. I do not see why we should do something that would make them 
do it. 

The CHatrMan: Are you ready for the question? 

Mr. Farr: Put teeth in the law, then. 

Suggestion negatived. 


The Witness: Suggestion number 7 is one of those that have already been 
dealt with by the adoption of the 1930 principle at our last meeting. 
Suggestion 7 reads as follows:— 

Closed lists should be abolished in rural constituencies and in rural 
polls in urban constituencies. 


Mr. Guzen: I think it was the general opinion of the committee that closed 
lists should be abolished so far as rural constituencies are concerned. 

The CHarrman: Last year in drawing the By-elections Franchise Act 
we dealt with that very point, and we had open lists in rural constituencies. 
We discussed the question very thoroughly last year, but we have not disposed 
of it so far as these suggestions are concerned. 

Mr. Heaps: It is a big problem. If you are going to have open lists in rural 
constituencies how are you going to define what a rural constituency is? 

The CuHarrMAN: It is defined in the act now. 

Mr. Hears: How do you define it? 

Mr. Casroncuay: The act now calls for a city, town or an incorporated 
village, of ten thousand population and over to be treated as urban polling 
divisions; it’ also gives power to the Chief Electoral Officer to declare urban any 
place with a lesser population than that of an urban character. I now refer to 
places where the population is transient, such as a mining town, and places 
bordering large cities. 

Mr. Heaps: Personally I would say there might be something to be said 
for certain areas having open lists. But I think it would be more desirable to 
have lists closed in as many parts of the Dominion as we possibly could. I do 
not think any urban centre with a population of even 1,500 or 2,000 should have 
an open list. I believe there could be a case made out for places which are 
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entirely rural in their character, and something in the way of an open list might 
be retained for these districts. There should be some method of defining a rural 
area in the act; but I do not think it should be as wide as it is at the present 
time. I would be inclined to support such a proposal. As it is now we have 
open lists in urban centres of 10,000 and under. I think that is giving far too 
much latitude in the act, and unless there was something substantially different 
from what we have at the present time I should like to see the suggestion stand 
over for further consideration. 

Mr. Purpy: You have adopted the principle of the 1930 act, which provides 
for open lists in rural settlements. 

Mr. Hears: We have not defined a rural settlement yet. 

The CuHarrmAn: I hardly think the adoption of the 1930 principle entirely 
disposes of this particular question. There are many arguments for a closed list. 

Mr. Hears: Is it not possible to have Mr. Butcher and Mr. Castonguay 
draft a new section defining what a rural poll is? That could then be put in 
the bill providing for open lists in rural sections. It is too wide altogether as it 
is now. 

Mr. McLean: Mr. Castonguay went into that very fully in his report at 
the meeting of March 9. 

Mr. RopicHaup: I believe the proposition was that we revert to the principle 
of the 1930 act, with some modification. Could this not come under the discussion 
of the 1930 act, and at that time we could deal with the modifications? 

The CHAIRMAN: We want to get direction in connection with the drafting 
of this section. Of course, when the act is drafted it will have to come before 
the committee for consideration of each clause. We are trying to clear up all 
these little points that will enter into the drafting of the section. 


Mr. McIntosu: Mr. Chairman, was it not the opinion of the committee, 
practically overwhelmingly, in regard to any constituency that could be fairly 
termed rural. I think that was the consenus of opinion in this committee. 


The CHAIRMAN: It was. 


Mr. McIntosH: If that is the case I question very much the wisdom of going 
to work and changing the interpretation of the rural area as you now have it 
defined in the act. . 

Mr. RosicHaup: How was it defined in the 1930 act? 


Mr. Castoneuay: The same as to-day; places with a population of 10,000 
and over. In 1925 the limit of population for any place to have urban registra- 
tion was 5,000. In 1921 it was 1,000. In 19380 this limit was raised to 10,000. I 
think myself that 10,000 is a little too high. 

Mr. Huars: I think a rural district is a place where you have no definite 
urban population; otherwise it would be a confusion of terms. An example that 
comes to my mind is Transcona. There you have a population of three or 
four thousand people, all working in the railway shops. Under the suggestions 
made here it could be called a rural community but there is nothing rural about 
it. All these people are working in the railway shops. If you had an open list 
there we know it could lead to the most flagrant abuses. A provision of that 
kind would allow all kinds of irregular practices to be carried out. What we are 
all trying to do is to prevent irregular practices from taking place at election 
times. The one thing that would give incentive to that kind of activity would 
be the calling of an urban centre a rural polling division. 

The Cuairman: What is the population of Transcona? 


Mr. Hears: About three or four thousand. Although I am very much in 
favour of a closed list I am prepared to concede an open list in rural sections, 
but not in urban sections. I do not know whether it is possible to make that 
definition clear, but if it were done it would do away with a lot of irregularities. 

[Mr. Harry Butcher.] 
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The CHAmRMAN: You mean if in a rural constituency you i 
1 had at 
a population of three or four thousand, the lists in seats should ey ia 
although the lists in the rest of the constituency were open? 
Mr. Heaps: Absolutely. 


The CuHairMan: Even if the balance of the constituency has open lists? 
Mr. Heaps: Yes. 


Mr. Castoneuay: I might tell Mr. Heaps that the lists in the town of 
Transcona were treated as urban in the last registration. The four Winnipeg 
electoral districts have been declared wholly urban and they comprise places 
such as Tuxedo, with a couple of thousand, St. Vital, Rosser and others. 

Mr. Heaps: They come under the Winnipeg constituencies. 

Mr. Castonauay: They have been declared urban. 

Mr. Hears: They are part of the Winnipeg constituency. 

Mr. Casroncuay: But they are not part of the city of Winnipeg. 

Mr. Hraps: All I want to say is this: we should not allow so much latitude 
to the Chief Electoral Officer. It should be mandatory in the Act. What is 
rural and what is urban should not be left to his discretion at all. I think 
something could be devised whereby we could define a rural and urban district. 


The CHarirman: I should like to ask Mr. Castonguay if it would be feasible 
in a constituency of two thousand population to have closed lists in that area 
and open lists in the surrounding territory? 

Mr. Castoncuay: I think it is possible and it was done in the 1921 
election. 

Mr. Guren: Mr. Chairman, I have in my constituency a situation such as 
you just outlined. The town of Minnedosa has about two thousand people. 
If we had a closed list there I would not dare go back, when they had an open 
list in the rural parts of the constituency. They simply would not stand for 
it, because of complaints we had from this particular district at the last election. 
I do not see how you are going to carry out Mr. Heaps’ suggestion unless you 
give some discretion to the returning officer or the electoral officer. Where these 
very polls that Mr. Heaps speaks of like Transcona were declared urban, it is 
an urban centre, because it is adjacent or in proximity to the city of Winnipeg. 
But in the rural districts where you have a large town, that same principle 
does not apply, because you have them on the borders of a town, and they do 
not vote in that town. They are farmers and they are in exactly the same 
position as the other rural parts of the riding. 

Mr. Ropicuaup: I believe that is quite right. I believe discretion should 
be left to the returning officer or the officer in charge; because you might have 
a town of two or three thousand people that has no floating population at all, 
the same as any rural district; while other towns with a smaller population 
may have a floating population. You should have a closed list there, but I 
think it should be left to the man on the spot who knows the situation. 

Mr. MacLean: We have machinery for compiling the lists of people who 
are entitled to vote on election day. The only reason for permitting people 
to vote on election day who are not on the list is simply that mistakes have 
been made. Those who vote on election day who are not on the list, because 
of the open list regulation, are those who were entitled to be on the list. If 
we adopt the 1930 system of compiling the list by enumerators there is no 
earthly reason why everybody should not be on the list, no reason at all. 

Mr. McInvosu: No reason why there should be some not on the list. 

Mr. McLean: If the enumerator works on the theory that if he leaves some 
off they can vote on election day, he is going to be sloppy in his work, If the 
people know they can vote on election day anyway, they are not going to 
bother to look at the list to see if their names are on. I am in favour of a 
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closed list. Here is what we are doing with the open list. We provide in the 
act that a person may appeal to the enumerator to have his name put on. 
If there is any dispute the voter can appeal the judge. What we are doing 
with open lists is allowing all that disputing to take place in the polling booth 
on election day, and it does take place. But there is this unfortunate part, 
it is almost impossible for the election officials in the polling booth on election 
day to prevent anybody from voting whether they are entitled to vote or not. 
If they decide they want to vote, with party feelings running high, and their 
friends say, why certainly you can vote; I will vouch for you, and they come 
prepared to vote, the friend prepared to vouch for them, how are you going to 
stop them? It is almost impossible to stop them. That is what has happened 
with the open list in many places. You say, we will have open lists in rural 
sections and closed in the urban. Why should it be open in a rural section? 
It is easier to make up a perfect list in the rural section than it is in the urban. 
It seems to me there is no reason at all for not having the list prepared, com- 
pleted and definitely decided before election day as to who should vote and 
who should not. I have seen these open lists working at election times. What 


happens? As I pointed out at one other meeting, hosts of people vote here, | 


there and everywhere who are not entitled to vote at all. Perhaps there will 
be a contractor with a road gang in the community. If they are entitled to 
vote they could be put on the list. They are not entitled to vote, therefore 
they are not on the list. However, they determine they are going to vote. You 
are determined they are not going to vote, but some party organization has 
determined they are going to vote. They will go to one poll, but perhaps a can- 
didate is prepared for them there, and they cannot vote. Perhaps two or three 
vote there; but they try another and another, and I have information that a 
gang of half-a-dozen fellows determined to vote, and they did vote. The result 
is dispute in the polling subdivisions and confusion. You cannot prevent large 
numbers of unauthorized people from voting with the open lists. If you are 
going to have an open list, if you are going to permit people to come and vote 
on election day even though they are not on the list, what is the use of hav- 
ing lists at all? If we are going to have a list why not have our officials make 
up a complete list—they are well paid for it, and there is no reason on earth 
why they should not do it. If certain people are missed, ample opportunity 
is given them, if they are interested in voting, to put their names on the list. 

Mr. Hnmaps: Six days, is it not? Am I not right, Mr. Chairman, that six 
days after the enumerators have completed the list they have the right to get 
on the voters’ list if they wish to? 

Mr. Castoneuay: At the last election the urban registrars sat for three 
days and the revising officer also sat for three days. 

The CHarrman: Going back to the 1930 Act. 


Mr. Castoncuay: At the 1980 election there were six days sitting, three 
by the urban registrar and three by the revising officer. 


Mr. McLean: In connection with the open list, I think we ought to forget 
about the 1935 election under the Franchise Act. The list was revised so long 
before the election and the method of revision turned out to be so inadequate 
that a large number were left off. There was a great deal of objection there. 
Let us forget about that method. We are back to the 1930 method of com- 
piling lists where after the writ of election is issued the enumerators are 
employed to make up a complete list. These lists are posted up; notice is 
given, and those who are left off apply to the enumerator to be put on. If he 
refuses to put them on they can apply to a judge. I cannot conceive of his 
refusing to put them on if they are entitled to vote. There is no reason at all 
why any more than an infinitesimal number of voters would be left off the 
list. I think that is infinitely better than a system which permits all sorts of 
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irregularities. If I am friendly with the provincial government in power and 
there happens to be a road contractor with a hundred men working in my riding 
and I want to, I can get these fellows to vote and nobody can stop a large 
proportion of them from voting whether they are entitled to or not. 

Mr. Guen: Surely not. 


_ Mr. McLman: I have seen it happen. I had it worked on me in my elec- 
tion in 1930. 


Mr. Guzen: You could not have been on your job if that is the case. 

Mr. McLean: I can give you an example. I did attempt in one place to 
stop it. How can you stop it? You can stop it only by laying information for 
perjury against a man who goes in to vote. The man who lays an information 
for perjury is running a tremendous risk of heavy action for damages for 
Improper arrest. I speak from experience. I tried to do it and I know you 
cannot do it. Wery few people are going to run the risk of laying a perjury 
charge and be open for damages because of false arrest. 

Mr. Gren: Would not the scrutineer challenge them? 

Mr. McLean: It is not that easy. 


Mr, Guen: The deputy returning officer can insist on the voter making 
a declaration under oath. 


Mr. McLean: Which he will take. 
Mr. Guen: All he has to do is put it in the hands of the Crown Attorney. 


Mr. McLean: This is how it works out. A man will come in there and 
swear he is entitled to vote and another voter will swear he knows he is entitled 
to vote. That is what happens. He will vote, and you cannot stop him from 
voting unless you place him under arrest. JI did that. I sent a lawyer as 
scrutineer to one poll in an attempt to stop it, and he arrested two of them. 
But he told me afterwards he ran the risk of being sued for damages for 
illegal arrest. 

The CHAIRMAN: There is quite a lot in what Mr. McLean has said. I 
have in mind a by-election in a constituency prior to a general election. In 
that by-election all the forces of the parties were there in full strength. They 
believed they got every possible man to the polls. When the general election 
came on there was no change in the constituencies, particularly, and with open 
voting there were a lot more people voted in the general election than in the by- 
election. 

Mr. Hears: Were there more voted than there were names on the list? 


Mr. McLean: You cannot get away from that, Mr. Chairman, with open 
voting. You are going to have a large number of people vote who could not 
get on the list. 

The Cuarrman: Certainly more voted than were on the list. 

Mr. McLean: You cannot stop that on election day. I do not see why 
it is not possible to have a proper list prepared and abide by it and thereby 
avoid all that. . 

The @uarrmMan: This is a very important suggestion, gentlemen. We 
touched on it two or three times last year in drafting the by-elections act. We 
discussed it and we concluded to leave it open in rural areas with the expectation 
of clearing up all these matters before we came to the general act. 

Mr. Heaps: I think it is well to bear in mind how the person named comes 
to be on the list. There is no reason why his name should not be on the list 
with ordinary care. For instance, first of all you have your enumerators. 
They are paid so much per name. They take care to get the names of all 
they can. That would be my experience with enumerators. Otherwise it would 
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hardly pay them to go out and give their time to the job. Then, when the lists 
are completed so far as the enumerators are concerned under the 1930 act, the 
voters are given a further six days to get on the electoral list, if they have 
been left off. Well, now, he has the six days prior to the election, 


Mr. Castoneuay: Thirty-five days. 


Mr. Hears: We have six days more to get on the voters’ list prior to an 
election after the enumerator has completed his work. Now, there is no 
reason in the world that any elector should not have his name on the voters’ 
list, especially in an urban centre—or, for that matter, a rural centre. If 
the matter were left open so that the voter can say that the enumerators 
left him out and he did not go to the trouble of putting his name on the list 
when the revision of the list took place, what is the good of having a list at 
all if we are going to have an open list afterwards so that anybody can come 
along and vote. I think this is a matter which should be given consideration— 
and very careful consideration before we go on record as being in favour of 
the open list, except in the most extreme cases. I will concede the point in 
the extreme cases. Mr. Glen pointed out the case of one town in his con- 
stituency near Minnedosa where there are two thousand people in that district. 
There is no reason why those names should not have been on the list under 
the 1930 Act. There must have been gross carelessness somewhere. I have 
said many times in this committee that we cannot legislate for exceptions. 
If we are going to legislate by putting a clause in this bill to take care of 
exceptions we will have an Act looking after the exceptions and overlooking 
the masses of the people who come under the provisions of this bill. I am in 
favour of the closed list. A really good case can be made out for the closed 
list. If any member of the committee can show me cases where the open list 
ought to be kept in existence, I am prepared to consider those cases. But 
when you tell me that under the 1930 Act the elector did not have an oppor- 
tunity of having his name put on the list of electors, I must say that in my 
estimation he has more opportunities of getting on the list in this couniry 
than in any other place in the world. First of all, we have the enumerators 
going from house to house, and if the enumerator does not find the elector at 
home he usually leaves a note informing the elector that he has called there, 
and, in all probability, he makes a second call; so there is every opportunity 
of getting names on the list. 

Mr. MacNicou: The enumerator gets so much per name. 


Mr. Harps: Yes. I said that a moment ago. If the elector is absent 
from the city and does not receive a slip from the enumerator he has six more 
days to have his name added to the list. Surely, that is enough for the 
state to do. If a name is kept off the list it is unfortunate but, personatly, 
I would far sooner see a name kept off the list than to have the Act in such 
shape as to allow abuses of which I know to creep in under open lists. 

The Cuamrman: I would like to hear Mr. Glen’s objection. Take Minne- 
dosa. What objection would the people have to being on a closed list? 


Mr. Gurn: A number of those voters are rural. They are farmers who 
vote under the open list. 


Mr. McLean: What is your objection to that? 
Mr. Guen: I understood that this committee had pretty well decided upon 


the principle that, so far as voting in the rural parts is concerned, that we 
would have the open list. 


The Cuamman: No. That has not been disposed of. 


Mr. Guen: That seemed to be the general opinion this morning. It was 
my opinion that that matter had already been decided. 


The Cuairman: If I might explain, the vote we took in connection with 


the principle of the 1930 Act was to the effect that instead of having lists made 
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Mr. Ropicuaup: Mr. Chairman, I may say that I have been candidate 
and secretary in my county for over twenty years, and I have had a lot to do 
with the preparation of voters’ lists, provincially, municipally and federally. 
To my mind, after all, the voters’ list is simply a symbol which represents the 
right of the voter to cast his ballot, and that is a right which should not be 
taken from any voter. To my mind, if a person has a right to vote he should 
be able to vote whether his name is on the list or not. Mr. Heaps has spoken 
about exceptions. To my mind the closed list is the exception, and the open 
list is the general rule. Now, why have we arranged for closed lists? It was 
because the ordinary list was not practicable in cities and towns where there 
is a floating population. In my opinion the open list is the general rule, and 
a voter should be able to go to the poll and say, “this is my name; I am a 
British subject, and I have a right to vote.” Therefore, the list is only a 
symbol of the citizen’s right, and it should not be taken away. 

Now, Mr. McLean said that a lot of people voted, and intimated that 
they had no right to vote— 

Mr. McLzan: They had no right to vote in that riding. 

Mr. RogsicHaup: But they had a right to vote somewhere. 

Mr. McLean: I do not know whether they had a right to vote somewhere 
or not. 

Mr. Ropicuaup: They must have had, although not in that polling division. 
Now, Mr. McLean admitted that the number would be infinitesimal, and that 
is the way it has turned out in practice. 

Mr. McLean: I think it would be the very few who would be left off 
the list. 

Mr. Rosicuaup: That is my point. It is only in connection with very 
few that there would be much confusion about on election day. It is all right 
in theory to say that the enumerator prepares his list, that he can go from 
house to house; but look at the practical side. In 1930 I probably knew. 
everybody in my county—I knew them by name anyway—because I have 
been going over the names for the past twenty years. I conferred with the 
enumerator at that time and we went over his list half a dozen times. We 
did not think we had missed one. I do not say that we went from house 
to house, but we knew every house—we went from house to house in our 
minds, and we were sure that we had everybody on the list; still we missed 
somebody. 

Mr. MacNicou: Probably some old resident. 

Mr. Rosicuaup: Certainly. Had we gone over the list a dozen times it 
is possible that we would have missed somebody. But that list is only a 
symbol; it does not matter much. The ideal system would be to have no 
list at all, and when a man presents himself in a rural constituency and gives 
his name everybody knows him. I say the exception is in the cities where 
the people do not know each other. To my mind, after twenty years experience, 
I think the 1930 act was the ideal act. 

Mr. MacNicou: Are we discussing the rural lists? 

The Cuarman: Yes. Both. Now, in order to designate a constituency 
as urban you have to have 10,000 people in an urban area. That may be too 
high. Consider, for instance, my own city of Swift Current with about 5,600 
people. It is about the size of North Battleford. It does seem to me that 
we would be much better off with closed lists in that area. 


Hon. Mr. Sriruinc: Is the riding a rural one now? 
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The CuairMaANn: Yes; and if we leave the lists open in rural ridings people 
can swear their names on,’ but when we come to a place that size there is a 
certain floating population. 

Mr. MacNicou: Exactly. 

The CHAIRMAN: My own suggestion would be that the 10,000 be reduced 
to 5,000 at least, and if there is no objection to having a constituency divided 
partly urban and partly rural that would to some extent cover the objection 
to the open vote. 

Hon. Mr. Striruinc: Swift Current voted as a rural riding, and, conse- 
quently, there was swearing on in Swift Current. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. McInrosu: That applied to Yorkton, Swift Current, North Battleford, 
Weyburn and other places. 

The CuatrmMan: I do not know what figure we should set. Mr. Glen has 
an objection to a population of 2,000. I would think that we could possibly 
come down to, maybe, 2,000. 

Mr. Ropicuaup: The matter should be left in the discretion of the chief 
returning officer. 

Mr. MacNicout: May I ask the chief returning officer his opinion as to 
what was the basis of limiting the number to a municipality of 10,000 in place 
of, say, 5,000? I think there is merit in what the chairman has said. 

Mr. Purpy: Was it limited to 10,000? 

The CuHarRMAN: It is 10,000, but the chief electoral officer can declare an 
urban area if, in his opinion, the population is mostly urban, 

Mr. MacNicout: There is sometimes quite a floating population in towns 
of 5,000. 

Mr. RosicHavp: In the east, for instance, our towns contain the same people 
fairly constantly; but in the west it would be different. 

Mr. McIntosH: There is very little floating population in North Battleford 
with a population of practically 6,500. 

Mr. Casroneuay: In 1921 the minimum population was 10,000. In 1925 
the matter was brought up before a special committee of the House of Commons 
when Colonel Biggar and I stated that one thousand was too low; that it should 
be raised. The number was raised to 2,500 and then to 5,000; and in 1929, when 
the act was again brought before a special committee, this matter was again 
brought up, and it was decided, after some discussion, to raise the minimum 
to 10,000. 

Mr. MacNicou: What were the arguments advanced? 

The CHAriRMAN: What was the reason? 

Mr. Castoneuay: The members of the committee appeared to be satisfied 
with having open lists in places of that size, 

Mr. McInrosuH: In other words, the committee of that time did not think 
there was the slightest danger in declaring a town or city of five or six thousand 
to be part and parcel of a rural riding with open voting. 

The CHarrMaAn: You know, Mr. McIntosh, that in a city of 5,000 population 
there is a sufficiently large floating population on election day so that neither 
you nor your agents know who they all are. You cannot trace them all. 

Mr. McIntosu: There is some truth in that, I suppose. 

Mr. Purpy: Consider, for instance, the town of Truro, In 1933 we believed 
we had a pretty fair list, and when we came to check that list against the 1935 
list there were between 1,700 and 1,900 new names, and we have never thought 
that we had a floating population. 

[Mr. Harry Butcher.] 
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Te . y 17. 
Mr. MacNicoxt: You have a certain amount of manufacturing, 


Mr. Purpy: Yes, but that change took place in two years 
in 1930 Truro was declared to be an urban ae Fiadie SE 5 ua 


Mr. Heaps: I should point out that those things coulc 
( a d not happen betw 
1933 and 1935, because the registration by the enumerators and the ares By 
iS Ege? ieee oud take place within a period of six or seven weeks 
etween the date of making out the electoral list and ing de ar suld 
eee and polling day there would 


Mr. Casroneuay: Forty-two days. 


__ Mr. Hears: That would be six weeks. There could not be much change 
within six weeks. We have to keep that in mind when we consider the question 
of open and closed lists in this committee. We are in a completely different 
position from three years ago. Our intention, I believe, is pretty well fixed 
so far as this committee is concerned, that there shall not be more than six 
weeks between the day of the making up of the lists and the election. © 


Mr. MacNicou: I think that the purpose of open lists in rural ridings was 
to permit of cases such as my friend from Kent alluded to, where old families 
that might have been in the community for fifty, sixty or seventy years—even 
one hundred years—might find their names left off the list; and I think the 
intention of the open list was to see to it that on election day any such family 
name, or the representative of the family could go to the polling booth, accom- 
panied by two other electors whose names were on the list, and vote. Personally, 
I am in accord with that as far as rural ridings are concerned. In the case of 
city ridings, I do not think we should have any list other than the sort of list 
we had in 1930. 

The CHAIRMAN: How does the suggestion which was drafted by Mr. Butcher 
appeal to you: polls in incorporated towns and cities with a population of, say, 
2,500 in rural constituencies, shall be regarded as urban polls with closed lists. 

Mr. McIntosuH: That is bringing the basis down to 2,500. 
at ea He is suggesting 2,500. Mr. Butcher was good enough to 

Mr. RozicHaup: How would it be to leave it to the discretion of the chief 

electoral officer? 
_ Mr. Heaps: Personally, I believe there should be compulsory closed lists 
in places of 2,500 or over. Under 2,500 there may be districts where it might 
be desirable to have closed lists. Under 2,500 there should be a certain discretion 
allowed the chief electoral officer. 

Mr. McIntosu: Do you remember, Mr. Chairman, one year in the 
provincial elections in Saskatchewan that we had closed lists? 

The Cuarrman: I do not remember. 

Mr. McInrosu: And there never was such an outcry against any type 
of list before or since. We had closed lists for one year and they were very 
unpopular. 

Mr. MacNicou: Did that include the farmers? 

Mr. MclIntosu: Everybody. 

Mr. Hears: How were those lists made up? 

Mr. McInrosu: In the same way you intend to make these up. 

Mr. Hears: Were they made up by personal enumeration? : 

Mr. McInrosu: Yes; but as you say, I remember there was one outstanding 
man in a certain district left off the list, and he was an old pioneer who had 
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lived there for twenty-five or thirty years, and the outcry that was raised for 
leaving a man of that character off the list, why it damned the thing for miles 
and miles. 

Mr. MacNicou: With regard to the number 2,500, I just question whether 
the limit of 2,500 is not a little too small. For instance, a town of 2,500 would 
not have a very large factory in it, and therefore, would not have a very large 
floating population; but a town of 5,000 might contain two or three substantial 
factories and would have a considerable floating population. I was trying to 
think of a town in Ontario with 2,500. 

The CuarrMAn: Meaford. 

Mr. MacNicou: Yes. Take the town of Meaford. I question very much 
if it would be right to close a list in the town of Meaford, but it would be right 
in a town the size of Hanover where there is a considerable floating population. 
Hanover has not 5,000 people, but say a town the size of Ingersoll. There would 
be quite a floating population in Ingersoll which has a population of five or six 
thousand. However, I think 10,000 is too large.. I am in favour of reducing the 
number to, perhaps, 5,000, because 2,500 is too low. 

Mr. McInvtosH: I think 5,000 should be the number if we are not going 
to keep it at 10,000. 

Mr. Rickarp: You are going to have a good many ridings that will have 
no closed lists, 

The CuHarrMAN: There will be closed lists in an urban area with 5,000 
population, but there will be open lists in the rural areas. 


Mr. Ricxarp: Under the 5,000. If you set the mark at 5,000 you are going 
to have a good many ridings where there will be no closed lists. In my riding 
we will not have any closed lists at all. We have two towns with possibly 
3,500. Open lists will be general in my constituency. 

Mr. RopicHaup: Suppose that were left to the chief electoral officer to 
make it a closed list if he wants to. 

Mr. Casroneuay: That is in the act now—there are places with 5,000 
population which have been declared urban. 

The Cuairman: That is, contiguous to a city. 

Mr. Castoneuay: Not necessarily. 


Mr. Woop: It seems that we are dealing with our particular constituencies, 
so I would lke to direct your attention to a situation like this: in my own 
constituency of Brant I have the town of Paris which has a population of 
around 5,000—it is doubtful whether it would have 5,000, but nearly so—and 
there are nineteen manufacturing industries there. I think Mr. MacNicol 
could allay his fears that there would not be much manufacturing in some of 
those centres. Then we come to the city of Brantford and I have about 1800 
constituents in that city which is purely urban. There is the Cockshutt factory 
there, and there would be a considerable population. 

Mr. MacNicou: Brantford has the closed list. 


The CHarrmMan: Even with the basis set at 5,000, those 1,800 in Brant- 
ford would be on the closed list. 


Mr. Woop: We have had a closed list; it is part of the city of Brantford. 
North of the city of Brantford there is another group of about 2,000 people, 
and this district is purely urban although the place of residence of the people 
is in a rural constituency, but it is just as urban as that portion which is in the 
city of Brantford. Now, that is characteristic of nearly every rural muni- 
cipality in western Ontario. The same thing would apply around Hamilton 
in Wentworth. I would suggest that this be applied to any incorporated town 

[Mr. Harry Butcher.] } 
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—not to a village, because that would be making it too small—but to any 


incorporated town with 2,000 or over. I am directing your attention to this 


_ particular situation which, I believe, is characteristic of many rural polls. 


2,000. 


° 


My own is considered a rural poll, but it is 50 per cent urban 


Mr. MacNicot: Throughout the whole of Canada there is a multitude 
- hs of 2,000, and it would be manifestly unfair to close the list in a town 
of that size. 


Mr. Hears: Why? 
Mr. MacNicou: Consider a town like Whitby. It is, perhaps, larger than 


_ Mr. Woop: There is Caledonia. I think there is about 2,500 of a popula- 
tion and they have factories and an extremely large floating population in 


that little place. 


Mr. MacNicou: That is one instance. They make lime and stone. But 


it is only during a certain part of the year that there would be a floating 
_ population. However, there are numerous towns of 2,000 in New Brunswick, 


Nova Scotia and Manitoba where that would not apply. 

The CHairMan: Could we compromise on this by adopting 5,000 and 
redrafting that clause to give discretion to the chief electoral officer to declare 
urban any other place where, in his opinion, there is a floating population. 


I do not know just how this would be worded. 


Mr. Ropicuaup: Even if there are only a thousand people. 

The CuHarrMan: Yes. 

Mr. Guen: I agree to that. 

Mr. MacNicou: The chief electoral officer has that discretion now. 

The CHAIRMAN: We are making a little change here. I do not know 


; what the wording of the act is. It might require some careful drafting. 


Mr. Hears: I consider 5,000 too high. I figure 2,500 as suggested by 
Mr. Butcher. Above 2,500 there should be no discretion allowed the chief 


- electoral officer, and then he will have less work to do. I believe it is better 


for the country, because the nearer we can get to a closed list the better. We 
have to bear in mind that the state does so much to get an elector’s name on 


_ the list. We cannot expect to have a perfect list; that is impossible; I do not 


care how much work you do somebody will be left off. But for the sake of 


clean elections, our objective should be to see that we get as near to closed 
- lists as we possibly can. We are going a long way in the way of compromise 


— 


ete be 


with the rural sections when we allow open lists in those areas, and I am sug- 
gesting that in all urban centres of 2,500 and over throughout the whole of 
Canada the lists should be closed. There is no excuse for them being open. 
Under 2,500, the chief electoral officer for the Dominion of Canada will have 
the option of declaring what, in his opinion, should be looked upon as an urban 
centre within the provisions of the act. 

The Cuairman: The committee seem to be at cross-purposes in this mat- 
ter. I wonder if we could not get a unanimous vote and try it at once. The 
tendency has been to widen the scope of having open lists, and if we take a step 


back this time—that is to cut the quota in two—and then grant discretion to 


; 
: 
2 
1 
¥ 


; 


the chief electoral officer in places where there is a floating population, it will 


possibly be a step in the right direction, and the legislation can be changed 
at any time. 


Mr. Hears: We can come to a decision without much trouble if we vote on 


_ the question of whether the number shall be 2,500 or 5,000. I was going to 
- move a motion making it 2,500, but if the committee wish to make it 5,000— 


Mr. McInvosu: If Mr. Heaps makes that motion I shall move an amend- 


ment that it be 5,000. 
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The CuarrMan: The motion is that all polls in incorporated towns and 
cities with a population of 2,500 or over in rural constituencies shall be regarded 
as urban poles. The amendment is that the quota be 5,000 or over. We will deal 
with the amendment first. ) 

Hon. Mr. Stiruine: In British Columbia we use different terms. We do not 
know anything about villages or counties but in my riding, for instance, there are 
three towns within forty miles of each other, one of which is incorporated as a 
municipality and takes in a considerable amount of orchard area contiguous to 
the town and has, possibly, a population of 4,500. The next one is a city, and 
it does not take in any orchard territory surrounding it. It has a population 
of about 5,000. Forty miles north of that is another place that is incorporated 
as a city with a population of, probably, 5,000. Now, it seems to me that under 
the wording the chairman has just used, that town of 4,500 would not be included; 
would it? 

The CuairMAN: No. That comes under the amendment. 

Hon. Mr. Strrtina: Now, who declares the population? 

The CHAIRMAN: You would have to take that from the census. 

Mr. McIntosu: The official population. 


Hon. Mr. Stirtine: Take the census in 1931. By the time you get to 1938 
one of these towns may have increased considerably and another one may have 
dropped. A case in point arises, and if you understood the three places I speak of 
—three contiguous towns, you would understand that there is apt to be a little 
jealousy of each other. 

The CHarrMaAn: That, I believe, could be got over by giving the chief 
electoral officer discretion. 

Mr. Castonauay: The present provision reads as follows:— 

For the purposes of the Dominion Franchise Act, as well as for those 
of this act, the chief electoral officer shall have power finally to decide 
and he shall so decide, upon the best available evidence, whether any 
place is a city, town or incorporated village, whether it has a population 
of over ten thousand persons and what polling divisions of any electoral 
district shall be deemed to be rural and urban respectively. 


Hon. Mr. Srirurnc: The figure is in the hands of the chief electoral officer. 

Mr. Castonauay: He declares as to the matter of population. 

Mr. MacNicou: The chief electoral officer declares that after the enumera- 
tion is taken. 

Mr. Castoneuay: I am not guided entirely by the census; I am also guided 
to some extent by local reports. 

The CuHarrman: I believe, gentlemen, that we should clear up a point 
before the motion is put, and that is as to whether we will allow the chief electoral 
officer the discretion of declaring any particular area an urban poll. 

Hon. Mr. Strrurne: And leave out that reference. 


The Cuatrman: No. Leave the discretion with the chief electoral officer 
that he has now. 

Mr. Hears: There is no intention of taking that away. 

Mr. McInrosu: It should be left. 

The Cuarrman: The motion is that places of 2,500 or over shall be con- 
sidered urban areas. 
_ Mr. McLean: I may be a minority of one—I do not know—but I would 
like to seen an expression of opinion, one way or the other, on the question of 
closed lists. Without taking up any more time I will move a further amendment 
that can be put in a moment and disposed of, that we declare in favour of closed 


lists entirely. With all the discussion we have heard, I do not yet see any reason 
[Mr. Harry Butcher.] 
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why, under our enumerating system, the lists should not be sufficiently accurate 
as to who should vote and who should not, and why that question could not be 
decided before voting day. 

The CHarrMAn: We will consider your amendment as an amendment to 
the amendment. The amendment to the amendment is that all lists be closed. 

Mr. Farr: I want to oppose that for a moment. I have in my particular 
constituency an area of 6,620 square miles or an average of a little over 38 square 
miles in each federal polling division. Now, the way that enumeration has been 
done in the past around our country—and I do not think there is very much 
exception in large rural constituencies—is that the enumerator does not get out 
around the country. Where you have good gravel roads or otherwise, he can 
take a car and get out and do his work efficiently in a very short time. In other 
rural districts you have not these good roads; in other places you have not even 
a good trail; the enumerator has not go a horse and has to do his work on foot. 
I think you will find it unfair to the rural district to have the closed list. In 
the last election I know of several cases where farmers who had been in the 
district for 25 to 30 years were left off the list, with no opportunity for voting. 
If the open list is left these people would have a chance to make up for the 
inefficiency of the enumerator and what I would call the inefficiency of the act. 

Mr. Gurn: Question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Farr: I am speaking of one of the small ones in my particular province 
but there are several constituencies with a greater mileage than that. 

The Cuatrman: The proposal is that we have closed lists in rural areas. 
We are now voting on the amendment to the amendment. 

Amendment to the amendment negatived. 

The amendment is that we have closed lists in areas of 5,000 and over. 

Hon. Mr. Sriruina: With discretion left to the Chief Electoral Officer? 

The CHAIRMAN: With that discretion, yes. (After a show of hands the 
chairman declared that the vote resulted in a tie.) 

Personally I am going to oppose the motion. I would sooner see it lower, 
myself. 

(The amendment to the main motion was lost on the vote of the chairman.) 

Mr. Farr: In order to break that I will move an amendment to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Heaps: You cannot do that now. 

The CHarrMAN: The main motion is that in areas of 2,500 or over we have 
closed lists. 

Mr. Guen: How does that motion affect us? 

The Cuarrman: All polls in incorporated towns or cities or villages of 
2,500 or over in rural constituencies shall be regarded as urban polls. 

Mr. Guren: If the motion is lost, what is the result? 

The Cuarrman: Then we are back to the original situation. 

Mr. Gurn: Back to the act? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. Woop: With the qualification that the Chief Electoral Officer has that 
right—that applies as well? 

The Cuairman: Yes. I am going to take the vote now. 

Hon. Mr. Srirtixe: Excuse me. At this time you referred to incorporated 
towns and cities, but you did not refer to that the first time. 

The CHarrMAN: It is the same thing. I have read this two or three times. 
I was putting it shortly. It leaves discretion with the Chief Electoral Officer. 


Mr. MacNicou: Let us see where we stand now. 
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The Cuatrman: Now, we are voting on the motion that all polls in incor- 
porated towns and cities with a population of 2,500 or over in rural constituencies 
shall be regarded as urban polls. 

Mr. MclIntosu: If this is lost what happens? 

The CHarirMAN: We are back to where the act is now. 

Mr. MacNicou: I wish to say a word there in reference to the 2,500 limit. 
I am not sure whether Strathroy has a population of 2,500 or not, but it is some- 
where around there. Strathroy is my conception of a town of that size where 
the population remains very largely stationary. It is fairly rural; a very old 
settlement where the Ross family, as you perhaps know, Sir George Ross and 
Senator Ross and the rest of them, came from. It seems to me if the list is 
closed in a town like Strathroy some of the old families who have been there 
from 75 to a hundred years are likely to be left off the list. It might so happen 
that a number of people would be unable to vote who have voted for a great 
number of years. It is for that reason I am not in favour of cutting it down 
to 2,500, but I am in favour of cutting it down to 5,000. 

Mr. Ropicuaup: If this motion is lost it is open to anybody to make a 
motion that we have 3,500. 

Some Hon. Mrempers: Yes. 

The CHarrMAN: Are you ready for the question? 

Main motion negatived. 

Hon. Mr. Stirtine: I propose 4,000, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McIntosu: Why 4,000? Why not 5,000? 

Mr. RosicHaup: Make it 3,500. 

The CHAiRMAN: The motion now fixes the population at 4,000. 

Mr. Farr: I will amend that by striking out 4,000 and inserting 3,500. 

Mr. Ricxarp: If you insert 3,500 you are going to put a lot of these towns 
right on the border; they won’t know where they are. 
fs Hon. Mr. Stirtine: But we are leaving discretion with the Chief Electoral 

cer. 

Mr. Fatr: I suggest the vote be taken. 

The CHatrMAN: Did J understand you to consent to 3,500, Mr. Stirling? 

Hon. Mr. Strruine: Yes. 

Motion agreed to. 

The CuarrmMan: We shall now try to get through the other suggestions. 

The Witness: Suggestion number 10:— 

Young people coming of age prior to day of election and otherwise 
qualified, should be permitted to vote on production of birth certificate if 
vouched for by a resident elector. 

Mr. Woop: Why should it not be the duty of the enumerator to make that 


inquiry and have it included as one of the qualifications to be entered on the 
list by the enumerator? 


The CuarrmMan: That suggestion, apparently, is a good one, Mr. Wood. 
Instead of allowing him to come in and swear his name on, in an area with a 
population of 3,500 or over, he would be entitled to go on the list so long as the 
birth certificate showed he will be of age on the day of election. 


Mr. Woop: I would make a motion to that effect. 
Mr. MacNicou: Would there not be some difficulty, Mr. Castonguay? 
Mr. Castoneuay: I do not think there would be any difficulty. 


Mr. MacNicou: He would get the birth certificate? 
[Mr. Harry Butcher.] 
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Mr. Castoneuay: I do not think a birth certificate is necessary. If a 
person declares he is going to be of age on polling day, I think his name should 
go on the list. I think the enumerators should be instructed to that effect. 


Hon. Mr. Stirztine: Does that mean in a town of 3,500 there would not be 


a Closed list so far as a young person is concerned? 


The CuHairman: No; the point is this, in towns of 3,500 or over we have 
closed lists. 

Hon. Mr. Stiruine: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Whereas in a rural area this young man can come in and 
swear his name on as having been omitted from the list. 

Hon. Mr. Stirrzuinc: What does he do? 

The CHarrman: Now, if we change the regulation in the way suggested, 
the enumerator is instructed to the effect that any person who comes of age 
prior to the date of election shall have his name put on the list. 

Hon. Mr. Srirtine: He shows a birth certificate to the enumerator? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. MacNicou: A young man or a young woman can vote on election day 
now by going to the poll with two voters whose names are on the list and who 
swear that he or she is eligible to vote. What about the young man who comes 
of age after the list has been compiled? He cannot vote. If evidence can be 
produced to satisfy the enumerator that he will be twenty-one prior to clection 
day he should be eligible to vote. I think there is a lot of merit in it, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The CHatrmMaN: The motion is not exactly in the terms of number 10. 
otherwise qualified elector who will attain the age of twenty-one years 

prior to the date of election shall be entitled to have his name placed on the 

voters’ list.” 

Hon. Mr. Stirtine: I would suggest instead of “ prior to the date of elec- 

” “on the date of the election.” 

Mr. Rosicuaup: I think he should bring a birth certificate. 

Mr. MacNicou: At the last enumeration the enumerators when they came 

to a resident’s home they asked who resided there and ascertained whether their 

names were on the list or not. If the mother or father or anyone in the residence 

stated that Mary Smith or John Jones was eligible to vote the enumerator did 

not demand proof of age. 

The Cuarrman: I think it is only a matter of clarifying what has been 
the situation in the past. We only need to make clear to the enumerator that 
he has to put an individual on the list if he reaches the age of twenty-one years 
on election day. 

Mr. MacNicou: I am strongly in favour of that. 

Motion agreed to. 

The CuHarrMAan: We now come to number 11. 

The WITNESS: 

The method of transferring names from one list to another should 

be simplified in certain cases, as for instance— 
One member of a family should be able to arrange for transfer 
of the names of all members of the family living in the same home. 


The CuamrMan: That does not apply. No. 12. 

The Wrrness: “Similarly, one member of the family should be permitted 
to register the names of other members of the same family living in the same 
house.” 
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The Cuairman: That is out. 

The Wirness: No. 13. “ Publication of election returns from east to west 
should be synchronized. 

This suggestion has been Kee the committee before—on the 16th of Feb- 
ruary—but it was allowed to stand. 

Mr. Purpvy: I move that it be turned down. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: Why do you move that? 

Mr. MacNicou: I think that should be held over. 

The CuarrMan: We will hold that over until Thursday morning, but I 
think we should dispose of it then, because I understand that after Easter morn- 
ing sittings will be held in the house, and we want to get through all these sug- 
gestions this week, if possible. 

Mr. MacNicou: In the meantime the chief returning officer should make 
the most exhaustive inquiries possible. 


The Wirness: No. 14 is a subject of special reference to the committee: 
“When there is a further redistribution, an independent commission should be 
set up to set new boundaries.” 

The CHAIRMAN: Stand. 

The Witness: No. 17: “Advising voters by card as to the time and place 
of poll should be abandoned.” ‘There are three other suggestions which come 
under the same heading. Suggestion 49: “That notification postcards should 
have a return address.” No. 61: “ That the notification card sent to each elec- 
tor should have a line on the top reading as follows: ‘ present this card on day 
of election to the deputy returning officer’.” 


Mr. McCvaica: I think all these things will come out now. 


The CHarrMAN: I think all the members were here the other day when 
Mr. Castonguay gave us his suggestion. It was that every household should be 
supplied with a list of the names on the list. 


Mr. MacNicou: And also information as to where they would vote. 


The CuHairMAN: Yes. That might obviate, to some extent, the use of 
notification cards. 


Hon. Mr. Srmwart: I think the notification card of the returning officer 
is a good thing. 

Mr. McLean: If we adopt this suggestion of Mr. Castonguay it will 
eliminate the necessity— 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: No, no. 

Mr. McLean: It would give the voters the same information. 


Hon. Mr. Stewart: No. One person in a house would get the list and the 
other fellow would not see it. 


The CHAIRMAN: This is urban. 

Hon. Mr. Stirruina: Is it only urban? 

Mr. McCvuatc: Do you know the expense for supplying cards? 
Mr. Castoneuay: It was very close to $75,000. 


Mr. Ricxarp: I do not think it. is necessary at all—in rural districts at any 
rate. 


The CHarirMAN: We do not have them in rural districts now. 
Hon. Mr. Stewart: No. We do not have them in, rural districts. 


The CuarrMan: We did have them in rural districts, but with the regula- 


tion allowing people to swear the names on the list in rural areas it would not be 
necessary to send them this card. 
(Mx. Harry Butcher.] 
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Mr. Castonauay: In view of the fact that the rural lists are printed, I do 
not think there would be any difficulty in sending the rural list out at a low cost, 
The CHAirMAN: The suggestion is that the practice of advising voters by 
card as to the time and place of the polls should be abandoned. , 

Mr. MacNicou: It was first tried at the last election. 

Hon. Mr. Stiruine: In urban ridings. 

Mr. McLean: I do not see how we can dispose of that matter until 
we decide on the questions concerning the lists, which were left in abeyance, 
and also on the question raised by Mr. Castonguay. If no other provision is 
made, then I think we ought to retain the postcards. 

The CHARMAN: This sample sheet which has been prepared by Mr. 
Castonguay is the only other suggested provision. 

Hon. Mr. Srewarr: I think the card is better than this. 

Mr. MacNicou: How many days before election would this sheet be sent 
out? 

Mr. Castoncuay: It would go out to the electors in the third week before 
polling day. 

Hon. Mr. Srirurye: I understand that we are considering No. 17 as it is 
worded, and it will apply only to urban polls. 

The CuHairMAN: Under the act now it applies to all polls—under the 1934 
Act—but if we still continue the card system, it seems to me it would be aban- 
doned in rural polls. 

Hon. Mr. Sriruine: I am in favour if it is continued in urban polls. Con- 
sider the little towns I have been speaking of with fourteen polling divisions. 
The description, by streets is not generally understood by the public, and it is of 
very great assistance to these electors to know which school is being used and 
where it is or what house or building they will vote at. 

The CHarrman: In dealing with No. 17, your motion is that in urban 
polls voters should be advised by card as to the time and place of voting. 

Hon. Mr. Stiruine: Yes. 

Mr. MacNicou: If the chief electoral officer’s suggestion is carried out, this 
sheet contains all the information. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: No, it does not. 

Mr. Fair: I was wondering about outlying rural districts where there are 
no telephones, and whether it would not be a good idea to extend it to those 
places; because there are a lot of people in those districts without telephone 
communication and who have no source of information excepting the newspapers, 
and many of the people do not buy newspapers any more. If this idea is 
extended to one part, could it not be extended to another? 

Hon. Mr. Sriruinc: Is not voting commonly carried on in the school houses? 

Mr. Fair: In some cases. But I know of people in the last election who 
drove to three different polls before they found the right one. 

Mr. Rosicuaup: They had the cards last election. 

Mr. Fair: I mean the 1930 election. 

The Cuamman: Are you introducing that as an amendment? 

Mr. Farr: I would like to hear the discussion on it. 

Hon. Mr. Srewart: In the last election I heard very favourable comment 
all over the constituency with respect to the notification eard. They were 
generally approved as facilitating getting out the vote. It seems to me the cards 
are a good thing. 

Mr. MacNicou: Mr. Castonguay referred to the expense of these cards as 
being $75,000. That did not include postage, did it? 
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Mr. Castoncuay: $75,000 was the cost without considering postage. The 
returning officers were allowed $2 per poll to prepare these notification cards for 
mailing. That $2 per poll amounted to $65,000 and the other $10,000 was spent 
for the printing of the cards, etc. 

Mr. McCuatc: If you included postage, the amount is more than double. 

Mr. MacNicou: I am thinking of this list suggested by Mr. Castonguay; 
that list will go to a householder. Now, in my riding of St. Pauls there might be 
nine or ten thousand university students voting, and this suggestion of Mr. 
Castonguay might be a hardship there. I am in favour of it in the main, and 
there would be no objection to sending those sheets out, as far as cities are 
concerned; but it is, perhaps, better to follow the system adopted at the last 
election. 

Mr. Farr: It gives notification of the place of voting. I move that it be 
extended to the rural districts. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: I would like to ask Mr. Castonguay about the length 
of time the returning officer would have for mailing his card between the com- 
pletion of the list and voting. Under the closed list he had his list quite a time 
ahead, but now what time will he have for the mailing of his cards between the 
completion of the voters list and polling day? 

Mr. Castonauay: The act calls for the sending out of the cards not later 
than nomination day. Last election the cards were sent to the returning officers 
some time in May, and they were able to fill in a good many blank spaces and 
get them ready; and when they got the final list all they had to do was to address 
the cards to the various electors. It all depends upon the notice given that there 
is going to be an election. The returning officer requests that these cards be 
sent as early as possible, because it is quite a task to fill them out. There are 
half a dozen blanks to fill in—the location of the polling station, the number of the 
poll, the signature of the returning officer, the name of the electoral district and 
many other things. It is quite a task. An allowance of $2 per poll was made, 
and I have received many complaints that the $2 was not enough. I might say 
that the advantage of this method which I have suggested of informing the 
electors of the location of the polling station would prevent any telegraphing or 
personating such as has gone on during elections when cards were used. I have 
been informed by many people that the cards were used in several places to 
personate electors—a person goes to the poll with a card and that is his introduc- 
tion to get a ballot. 

Mr. MacNicou: Particularly the last time when there were names on the 
list, 2, 3 and 4 times. 

Mr. Ricxarp: Did it not also work the other way—that some of them found 
they could not vote if they did not have their card with them? 


Mr. Castoncuay: It was not necessary. 

Mr. Ricxarp: I know it was not necessary, but that was the impression left. 

The CuarrMAn: There was an illustration given to me of one poll in Mont- 
real where the same name was on the list voted four times, and that was partly 
due to the manipulation of cards. 

Mr. Rickarp: That was brought up in discussion in the meeting. 


Mr. RosicHaup: With the new system of making up lists, I do not think we 
would have time to prepare these cards. 


Mr. Castonauay: I think it could be done. 
Mr. McLean: I doubt if there is going to be time to make out the cards. 


Mr. Castoncuay: The returning officers in the by-elections recently held in 
Bonaventure and Hamilton West had plenty of time. They had about forty- 
three days between the issue of the writ and polling day. 


(Mr. Harry Butcher.] 
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Mr. Sincuair: If a man could not vote without his card, what about those 
people who go on the day of election in the rural district? 

Mr. Rosicuaup: They can vote without their card. 

Mr. Srncuair: You could not send a card to all rural electors. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: It applies only to cities. 

Mr. Castonevay: It applies both to urban and rural polling subdivisions. 

Hon. Mr. Sriruine: I cannot see much use for it. It can be got over by 
swearing on. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: I do not see what swearing on has to do with the matter. 
This is to notify the voter where he goes to vote. I can understand that in rural 
districts there is not the same necessity for it. There are only a few places 
where they will vote and they know perfectly well where they are; but in a town 
or city it is done either by the candidate if he wants to get his vote out or by 
the returning officer; and if the returning officer does it, the candidate does not 
have to do it. You would be surprised how indifferent about voting people are 
when they do not know where they are going to vote, and unless they get a notice 
from somebody, they will have to be taken out. If they get a notice from the 
returning officer stating that they are voting on a certain street and at a certain 
number they will go out to vote. 

The CuarrMan: I am thinking of my own constituency of Swift Current. 
In the territory lying east of Fox Valley I do not believe the voters would get 
their notice in the time allowed the returning officer to get them out. Under the 
system in 1934 we had the revision and the lists were complete, and the returning 
officer had time enough to get these cards out to the voters, but in the ordinary 
course of post, where the mail comes once a week, if a particular day is missed 
it will mean that two weeks will elapse before the man out there gets his mail. 

Mr. MacNicou: Would the card system not apply to all towns of 3,500 
and up? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. MacNicou: They would cover a very wide proportion of the population. 

The CuHairMAN: Now, the motion is that the voters be advised by card 
in urban polls of the time and place of voting. The amendment proposed by 
Mr. Fair is that the notification by card be sent to all voters. 

Mr. MacNicou: I am in favour of the cards being sent to all voters if it 
can be done. 

The CuarrMAN: Could it be done, Mr. Castonguay? 

Mr, Casronauay: In the very difficult electoral districts there is an interval 
between nomination and voting day of fourteen days. I think it could be done. 

Mr. RosicHaup: Mr. Chairman, I feel that the sending out of cards is 
an expensive frill. I do not think we should spend $75,000 sending out cards 
telling a man he has to come out and vote. I think people in rural communities 
know where the vote is being held. I think we have been pampering electors 
a little bit. I would not be afraid to tell my voters that. We have been 
stressing the right to vote. On the other hand, it is an obligation. We 
should look at the other side of the matter. A man has the right to vote but 
he has also the obligation. I think we should endeavour to make the electors 
realize that obligation. We have been pampering them too much and I think 
it is a waste of money. 

Mr. McCvaie: I move an amendment to the amendment to the effect 
that we dispose of cards altogether. 

Hon. Mr. Srewart: That $75,000 covered rural and urban. If you cut 
out the rural it would be much less. That is all I want to point out in answer to 


the gentleman who just spoke. 
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The CuairMAN: The motion is in the wording of the suggestion that 

advising voters by card be abandoned. 

Mr. MacNicou: That is hardly fair. 

Mr. RogsicHaup: Why? 

Mr. MacNicou: All the hands that I saw came from rural ridings. 
Mr. McCvaic: No. 

Mr. MacNicot: What hand came from an urban riding? 

Mr. Srncuiatr: I voted against it. 

Mr. MacNicout: What city do you represent? 

Mr. McCvaia: Most of my riding and Mr. McLean’s are urban. 
Mr. MacNicout: What city? 

Mr. McCvate: Both Barrie and Collingwood, which are well over 4,000. 
Mr. MacNicou: They will now come within the 3,500. 

Mr. McCwvaie: 8,000. 

Mr. MacNicou: The city ridings are large. My riding has perhaps 45,000 
voters on the list. While the new scheme of enumeration will purify the list 
to a very large extent, yet in the interim there will be a lot of people move 
away who would have the right to come back to vote. I am convinced that 
the sending out of the cards by the returning officer in large urban ridings 
has had a good effect. I believe it has had a tendency to steady the purity 
of the list. Speaking as one from a large city riding I think we should 
still continue to send out the cards— 

The CuHatrrman: Mr. MacNicol, I am giving a considerable amount of 
scope in this matter. 

Mr. Rosicuaup: The discussion is closed. 

Mr. Purpy: This motion has not been voted on yet. I intend to support it. 

Hon. Mr. Stirurne: I think it is out of order. The vote has been taken. 
It appears to be quite a contentious matter. At least four or five of the 
members have left. Would it not be a good idea to let it stand? 


The CuairMan: I want to say the discussion that has taken place is the 
fault of the chairman— 


Mr. MacNicou: The fairness of the chairman, not the fault. 


The Cuarrman: It is my endeavour to try to get this act fixed up in the 
best interest of everybody in the country. 

Mr. Woop: So far as Mr. MacNicol is concerned I should like to say I 
do not believe there are any of the rural members in this committee who would 
want to cause any hardship at all to the urban sections. If he had been able 
to give us any reasonable argument that would convince us of the justness of 
his contention then I am satisfied that we would have supported him. The 
reason why we did not support his contention is that we did not see any virtue 
in the argument that he put forth. 


The Cuamman: There are only two points in connection with it, as I 
see it; one is that during the last election situations arose where votes were 
cast that should not have been cast. They were cast by reason of a man 
producing one of these cards. The other is that it would be a convenience to 
everybody in an urban constituency particularly if the people could be notified 
of the time and place of voting. I wonder if we could not avoid the difficulty 
and still give the people the same information as was given in the cards by 
adopting the suggestion offered by Mr. Castonguay? 


Mr. MacNicou: That is quite satisfactory if the time was added. 


Mr. Rosicuaup: It could be added here. 
[Mr. Harry Butcher.] 
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The CuairMAN: Are you prepared to take the vote? 
(Amendment to amendment adopted) 


Possibly we can dispose of the matter right now. 
suggestion made by Mr. Castonguay. 


_ Mr. Purpy: I would move that the method of notifying voters in a district, 
as suggested by Mr. Castonguay, be adopted. 


Mr. MacNico.: Is it the intention to send this list to every voter on the 


I am referring to the 


The CuHarrMAN: Every householder. 

Mr. MacNicou: There again you are up against this proposition: suppose 
you have ten thousand university students in a riding like St. Paul’s and per- 
haps two or three ridings in Montreal, Winnipeg and other places, One list 
goes to the householder only— 


The CHAIRMAN: Here is the situation. You have one of these lists in every 
apartment in an apartment block. You have one in every house. These students 
are together all the time, Is it beyond the bounds of possibility that one student 
will not pass the information on to the other students in the polling subdivision? 


Mr. MacNicou: There is nothing in the law to prevent a candidate from 
doing it himself. 


The CHAIRMAN: No. 

Mr. MacNicor: It would just mean I have to snend $450 for the cost of 
addressing and printing postcards, 

The CuHaiRMAN: I hope you are wrong in that. 

Mr. MacNicou: To let the voter know where to vote. 

The CHatrMAN: Are you ready to vote? 

Mr. MacNicou: I would much rather the returning officer did it. 

Mr. McCvuaice: We can vote on the principle. 


The CuHairMAN: I just thought it might come in very properly at this 
particular time. 

Hon, Mr. Srewarr: As I understand it, one of these lists would go to 218 
Bay Street, and another one to 221 Bay Street and so on. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. MacNicou: Living at 219 Bay Street may be a family of hot Tories, 
and they may have residing with them a very nice respectable Grit. The Tory 
candidate would certainly see that the nice respectable Grit did not know where 
the polling place was. 

Mr. RogtcHaup: If he is a Grit he will be bright enough to find the polling 
division. 

The Cuarrman: Mr. Purdy moved that we adopt the suggestion of Mr. 
Castonguay. 

(Adopted.) 

Mr. MacNicou: That would not apply to the rural districts. 

The CHatrMAN: No, urban. 


The Committee adjourned at 1.10 p.m. to meet again Thursday, March 29, 
at 11 o’clock. 
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House or Commons, Room, 
March 25, 1937. 


The Special Committee on Elections and Franchise met at 11 o’clock, Mr. 
Bothwell, the chairman, presided. 


The CHAIRMANS All right, gentlemen, if you will come to order: At our last 
meeting we disposed of suggestion No. 17. The next one is No. 18. It can be 
struck out now, I think it does not need to be considered. 


Mr. Harry Burcuer, recalled. 


Mr. MacNicou: May I ask if we have disposed of these suggestions from 
the beginning? 

The Cuarrman: They have all been disposed of, with the exception of Nos. 
1, 13, and 14. 

Mr. MacNicou: Thirteen is one which was held up. 

The Cuatrman: Yes, 13 and 14. 

Mr. MacNicou: And 18 will be disposed of as the result of the new proposal 
with respect to enumeration. 

The CHatmRMAN: Yes, so we can strike out No. 18. The next is No. 19. 

Mr. MacNicou: That would be out too, it comes under the same thing. 

The CuamrMan: Yes, and No. 19 will go out. No. 20 is: “That there should 
be two enumerators engaged in the preparation of lists in rural polls as well as 
in urban.” 

Mr. McLzaan: I think that in both 1930 and 1934 elections, one held under 
one party and one held under the other party, showed that enumeration in rural 
ridings by one enumerator was very satisfactory. I think it involves unneces- 
sary expense there, it is different in the city; but I think in rural ridings it is 
entirely satisfactory to have one enumerator. I would move that it be left out. 

The Cuarrman: You have heard the motion. Are you agreed? I declare 
the motion carried. The next one is No. 27: “That Section 51 (2), the act with 
regard to the presence of agents at the final addition of the votes, be clarified.” 
We disposed of suggestions No. 21, 22, 23, 24—-and 25 has not been disposed of. 

The Witness: That was to be further amended. You will recall that on 
February 19 it was decided that the form of oath which I had drawn was to be 
further amended. I have made a change which I think will comply with the 
suggestion made by the committee at that time. The suggested form is as 
follows:— 

Form No. 22. Oath on transfer certificates. (Sec. 44(4).) 


I, the undersigned, make oath and say: 
That I am the person described in the above certificate; that I am 


ot ES REY 2A ee ee re that it is my intention 
(insert name of candidate) 


to act in that capacity until the poll is closed; that I have taken the oath 
of secrecy in Form 17 of this Act; that I am a British subject of the full 
age of twenty-one years; that I have been ordinarily resident in Canada 
for at least twelve months and in this electoral district not less than three 


months immediately preceding the....... pre day of.......... sees 
19.... (naming the date of issue of the writ of election) ; that I have not 
213 
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before voted at this election either at this or any other polling station; 
that I have not been employed by any person for pay or reward, in refer- 
ence to this proceeding election, unless lawfully by an election officer, and 
that I have not received anything, nor has anything been promised to me, 
either directly or indirectly, in order to induce me to vote, or to refrain 
from voting, at this election. 


So Hete Me Gop 


Sworn (or affirmed) before me at 
the polling station for Polling 
Division «No. 20 cchis, PAs? 
day of. 2... .teeee FTO, OR 


O10 jo 0 ele! Oe! el et ot ey ete) te” @rameme len ewe le fete Melee, 


Deputy Returning Officer. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Is that the wording of the act now?—A. That is taken from the oath of 


qualification. 


By Mr. Factor: 

Q. That is the oath to be taken before he obtains his transfer certificate ?— 
A. No, when he seeks to vote at a polling station other than his own. 

Q. You say there that he has taken the oath on Form 17; that is taken 
when he appears originally at the polling booth?—A. I will read the oath in 
Form No. 17: 

Form No. 17—Oath of Agent of a candidate, or elector representing 
candidate. (Sec. 34): 

I, the undersigned, P.Q., agent for (or elector representing) J. K., 
one of the candidates at the election now pending for the electoral district 


Of. on Some ae a a ee do swear (or solemnly affirm) that I will keep 
secret the names of the candidates for whom any of the voters at the 
polling station in the polling division No.... marks his ballot paper in 


my presence at this election. So help me God. 


That is the oath of secrecy. In the second oath in Form 22, he declares that he 
has taken the oath of secrecy. 


By Mr. Robichaud: 
Q. The one you have drafted is to replace form No. 22?—A. This is the 
oath he will have to take before he is permitted to vote. 
Q. Is that before he is permitted to get his transfer?—A. No. He does 
not have to take an oath when he applies for his transfer certificate. 


By Mr. McLean: 

Q. I take it, Mr. Chairman, that the object of this is to prevent electors 
from voting in a polling subdivision other than their own on the pretext that 
they are agents when they really are not agents; that is the idea?—A. That is 
correct. That is the idea. 

At the request of the chairman Mr. J. A. Glen took the chair. 

Mr. McLean: Mr. Chairman, I do not think that practice is a very vicious 
or serious one. Once in a while it is inconvenient for an elector to vote in his 
polling subdivision; and if the candidate is allowed only two agents—I think that 
was not entirely clear, but it might be made clear—and he has appointed one 
and then sees fit tc permit somebody to presume to be his agent in order to 


[Mr. Harry Butcher.] 
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vote, even although one is going to act instead of two—that is what is done 
occasionally—that is all right. This is intended to stop that. I do not think it 
is a serious practice. After all, I wonder if this is going to stop it. That is quite 


a long affidavit; and these people who want to vote in another polling sub- 


division go up to the central office in the riding, in the municipality, and they 
want to know if it is not possible for them to vote here. One will say, “I cannot 
go that fifteen miles or five miles. I am working here. I cannot vote where 
my name is. Can I not get a transfer?” There are not many of them. Usually 
they have been able to get a transfer on the pretext of being an agent. What will 
happen in many cases is that the workers for the candidate will say; “ Why, 
yes, we will get a transfer for you.” They will get the transfer and when they 
go to the poll to vote, they are confronted with this affidavit. They cannot 
properly take it. It is very doubtful whether they will read it all over. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: Why can they not take it? 

Mr. Hears: Why should anybody try to evade the act? 

Mr. McLean: They would not be trying to evade the act. 

Mr. Hears: That is all they are getting the transfer for. 


Mr. McLuan: They will not know. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
they will not know that it is irregular. They will do this quite regularly and go 


in to get a transfer to vote where they are working because they have always 


done it. 
Mr. Heaps: Well, stop it. 


Mr. McLean: Well, I am not opposing this strongly; but I think the less 
feeling of injustice we have at election time, the better. Really, I do not think 


this is a practice that has been abused at all. I do not say that I would oppose 
that; but I doubt very much the advisability of having them subscribe to an 


affidavit after they get to the poll. In the meantime, they will have got the 


transfer. 


Mr. Factor: That is the point. 

Mr. McLean: They will have the transfer and think they are going to 
vote. When they go to vote there is an affidavit put in front of them which 
they do not read; most of them do not read it. They will take the affidavit in 
nine cases out of ten quite properly. Take the voter who goes to the returning 
officer and gets a transfer to vote where he is working instead of where his name 
is on the list, then goes up to the poll and is confronted with an affidavit which 


he cannot properly take. I doubt very much the advisability of it. 


The Actinc CuarrMan: It just happens that in some of the outlying parts 
of our constituency there are no men there that are available as scrutineers. 
In this affidavit that is taken now, as I heard it read, it means that he who takes 


the affidavit shall continue to act as agent at that poll. 


Hon. Mr. Srewart: All day. 

Mr. McLean: Quite right. 

The Acting CuarrMan: If you wish the scrutineer to go to that poll, then 
you have got to give him a certificate or transfer to a poll other than where 


he votes and he is there as agent; and that often happens in outlying parts of 


the constituency. That is really the purpose of it. 
Mr. McLwan: That will permit him to vote. 
The AcTING CHAIRMAN: Yes. 
Mr. McLean: I am thinking of the man who cannot go as an agent. 
Mr. Hears: There is no reason for it. 
The Acting CHarrMAN: He takes his affidavit that he is there. 
Mr. McLean: That he is bona fide, that he is really an agent. 
38550—20 
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The Acting CHairnMAN: And that he intends to act as agent. 
Mr. McLean: That he intends to act. 


The Actinc CuarrMan: If you cut that out, there would be no method by | 
which you could put an agent into a poll; he might lose his vote. 


Mr. McLean: Oh, yes. 


The Acting CuarRMAN: Because you would have no opportunity of voting 
elsewhere. 


Mr. McLean: Under the act as it is at present. 

The Actinc CHAIRMAN: There are two agents. 

Mr. McLean: There may be two agents. 

The Acting CuarrMan: This affidavit is intended to cover that. 


Mr. McLean: In practice you may have one agent act, and you can appoint | 
another agent who will vote but does not act. 


The Acting CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. McLzan: This purports to prevent that. 

Mr. Hears: Why should you appoint an agent who does not act? 

Mr. McLean: To permit him to vote where otherwise he would not be able to. 


Mr. Heaps: You should not attempt to do anything at all which is absolutely } 
irregular. 


Mr. RopicHaup: I understood at the last meeting when we discussed this | 
point that the affidavit was to be taken before the returning officer before he — 
could get his transfer. 


Mr. Facror: That is the point. It is taken at the wrong end. 


Mr. RopicHaup: I do say, if we are to have an affidavit, I think it should | 
be taken before the returning officer before the man obtains his certificate. But | 
on the other hand, I am inclined to agree with Mr. McLean. I would not want | 
to appear as opposing Mr. Heaps all the time. But I come back again to the | 
principle as laid down, as I see it, at the last meeting. After all, the thing that | 
dominates always is the right of the man to vote. Now Mr. Heaps says it is | 
only to evade the law. The law to my mind should be to give this right or to | 
preserve this right to vote to any man who is qa British subject and so on. It | 
may happen that the man may be fifteen or twenty miles out from his own place | 
on election day, and he cannot leave to go back and vote in his own polling | 
division. He is a bona fide voter, and he has a right to vote in that constituency, 
whether he votes in polling subdivision number 1 or polling subdivision number | 
20. It seems to me that does not make any difference. It is in the same | 
constituency. Under the act as it is he gets a transfer and votes as agent even | 
although he has no intention of acting as agent. I do not see anything wrong 
in that, and I do not think it is abused. After all, as I say, the main thing to 
my mind is to preserve the right to that man to vote. I am inclined to agree | 
with Mr. McLean. I think the law should be left as it is now. But, on the 
other hand, if you want to change it, I would suggest that the affidavit to be 
taken should be taken before the returning officer before the man gets his transfer | 
certificate and not after he gets it. | 

Mr. McLean: Then he could not vote. 


The Witness: Mr. Chairman, may I read the oath that is now required to ‘| 
be taken under section 35:— 
I, the undersigned, make oath and say (or affirm) that I am the 
person described in the above transfer certificate. So help me God. 
{Mr. Harry Butcher.] 
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That is the whole of the oath. Then I was instructed to 
| little more definite than that, and this is what I prepare Aecinanel something a 


I, the undersigned, make oath and say that I am the perso ibec 
med, é n described 
in the above certificate; that I am actually agent of fife faite of 
candidate) ; that it is my intention to act in that capacity until the poll 
is closed; that I have taken the oath of secrecy in form 17 of this act. 


| Then I was instructed by the committee to incorporat ual 
which is exactly what I have done. kg 
Mr. Rosicuavup: I think that oath or the first part of it should be taken 
pete ae returning officer. Then after he gets the transfer he goes and makes 
__._ The Wirness: I might say this oath is always printed on the transfer cer- 
- tificate. 
. Hon. Mr. Stewart: Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that we a t of 
| bining two things to the end that we are getting a bit H pup ati Sal eit 
to make it easy for a person to vote, in cases where a person is some Haeines 
away from his poll—and there is something to be said for that—we approach 
the absentee vote proposition which we had in the old act and which we con- 
sidered before in connection with this act. I think we decided that we would 
“not do very much with that absentee proposition, and that is one thing that 
is being injected into this discussion. To come down to the appointment of 
an agent at a place other than where that agent votes—he goes, we will say 
a good many miles away to act as the agent for one of the candidates. His name 
"is not on the list in that polling subdivision. I cannot see any reason why he 
‘should not, before being able to vote, take the ordinary oath of qualification 
to vote; and that is omitted in this oath here. There is an extra clause in it 
that he intends to act all day as the agent. I do not know whether we might 
jnsist on that or not. But I think inasmuch as he has to vote away from his 
polling subdivision where the scrutineer, who will be attending there for the 
purpose of checking the votes, will not have the opportunity of checking this 
man’s vote—I say inasmuch as he is going away from his home polling division 
| amd going into a strange place, he ought to take that oath of qualification. 
Mr. RopicHaup: Yes. 
Hon. Mr. Stewart: My recollection is that, under an act some years ago— 
‘I have worked on so many of these that I have forgotten which one—when 
you did act as agent at an outside poll, you had to take the oath of qualification 

in that poll. 

Mr. Rozsicuaup: That is right. ‘ 
Hon, Mr. Stewart: That is what is omitted in this. 

Mr. Rozsicuavup: More than that, the man swears he is a bona fide agent 
‘and will act as agent all day. 

Hon Mr. Stewart: He may swear he is an agent when he obtains the vote. 
But whether he shall act all day or not—possibly that may be struck out. I 
think possibly the members of this committee know that in some cases a man 
whose qualification is doubtful or possibly he is lacking qualification has asked 
to be appointed as an agent at an outside place where he may come in in the 
absence, as I say, of a scrutineer there who has instructions to swear them; 
he comes in and casts his vote. I know that has been done. 

Mr. Factor: You mean he is not qualified to vote at all? 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: Exactly—not a British subject. I have known men to 

come in to the committee—we might as well be frank about it—and say, ae 

am not a British subject. I am on the list.” They are going to swear him in 
as an agent. They will report him as an agent over in the other one. 

38550—204 
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Mr. Facror: I think they take some form of oath on the back of the 
transfer certificate. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: He is on the list. 

Mr. Factor: If he is on the list, he must be qualified. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: No, that is not conclusive proof of a man’s qualifica- 
tions. When a man comes to the poll you can swear him under this act as to 
his qualifications. There may be a hundred men on the list not qualified and 
your scrutineer is there for that purpose, of swearing A, B, C, D, E, and F. 

Mr. Rosicuaup: That is my point. He should swear as to his qualifications 
before he gets a certificate of transfer. 

Hon. Mr. Srewart: I do not know that it really makes very much differ- 
ence. He will not go to the returning officer. That is your objection. He 
will not go and get his transfer certificate. He cannot go. He is fifteen miles 
away, and he does not want to go down and make oath. You get your © 
campaign manager to apply for his certificate. If you are gonig to make him 
go down and take the oath, you might as well make him go down to vote. 

Mr. Rosicuaup: It may not be in the same direction. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: It is in the same direction. He has got to go the same 
distance. 

Mr. Facror: I think we can compromise this by just including in the 
formal vote the usual qualification oath without all those additional clauses 
that you have put in, Mr. Butcher. In other words, once he obtains his transfer 
certificate, what we are concerned with is that when he appears at the poll 
he is qualified to vote. I think that is what Mr. Stewart is driving at. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: Yes. 


Mr. Facror: I think if we just put in the ordinary qualification oath that 
he is entitled to vote, that would be sufficient. 


The Witness: That is just the ordinary qualification oath. 


Mr. Facror: No, no. You have got more than that. You have got there | 
that he intends to act as agent till the close of the poll. 


The Witness: Yes. 
Mr. Factor: I think that ought to be eliminated. 


Hon. Mr. Stewart: I do not think he ought possibly to swear that he is 
going to act as agent all day. He ought to swear, I think, that he is the bona 
fide person named in the certificate. 


Mr. Heaps: May I ask this question of those who are willing to have 
this change put in: Suppose a person can just get a certificate and it is for 
the purpose of going out to cast his vote only. How many times a day can that 
be done in a poll? 


Mr. McLean: Once. 


Mr. Heaps: Let us make sure of that point. Can you have more than 
two agents in a poll? | 


The Acting CHarrmMan: Two agents. 
Mr. Heaps: At one time, or the same agents? 
Hon. Mr. Stewart: At the same election. 


Mr. Heaps: Can those two be the same agents for the whole day? Has ‘|| 


the candidate got the right to change agents? 


The Wirness: Under the law as it is at present, two agents may act. 
at any one polling station. 


[Mr. Harry Butcher.] 


ig 
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Mr. Hears: Just a minute. He has two agents That d 
; g : oes not mean to 
say that the two same agents—that you can change those two agents twelve 


_ times in a day? He may have twelve; he could have twel 
_ during the poll at the same day. welve different agents 


The Acting Cuamman: Wait a minute. If you are correct. that leaves 
the door wide open. 

Mr. McInrosn: If he makes an improvement every time, it might be wise. 

Mr. Heaps: I want to make that point, clear. 

Mr. McInrosu: If he makes an improvement every time that might be wise. 

The Actine Cuairman: Mr. Heaps’ contention is right. He can have two 


in the polling booth at any one time, but he may have twenty-four or a hundred 
during the day if he wants to. 


Mr. McLean: I would not support my suggestion unless that other condition 


_ were changed. I was under the impression until a few meetings ago that a 


candidate could have only two agents. He may have more, he might have as 
many as he likes, but only two may act. 


Mr. Heaps: At any one time. 


Mr. McLean: I think that should be changed. I would not support the 
suggestion I made unless that change were made. 


Mr. Heaps: Let us find out. 
The Acting CuairMan: I do not believe there would be any objection to 


_ two agents provided they were the only agents during the day. 


Mr. Heaps: That is right. 

The Acting CHAIRMAN: That was my understanding. 

Mr. MacNicou: Two inside and two outside? 

Mr. Hears: You do not count the outside ones. 

The Acting CuarrMAN: You do not need to worry about the outside agents. 


’ The man who takes the declaration of secrecy and is in the poll acting as agent 
is the man you have to worry about. If Mr. Heaps’ contention is right then 
_ you can have any number of agents so long as you have two in the poll at the 
| sgametime. You can have a hundred a day. That raises a question which I think 


ought to be corrected. 
Mr. MacNicou: Mr. Heaps’ picture is very good. 
Hon. Mr. Srewarr: It is extreme but I think it is a proper interpretation 


of the act. 


The Wirness: This is the way the section reads:— 
In addition to the deputy returning officer and the poll clerk, the 
candidates, and their agents not exceeding two in number for each 
candidate in each polling station,— 


Mr. MacNicot: Does it say “in” or “out”? 
The Wirnsss: “ In.” 
—and, in the absence of agents, two electors to represent each 
candidate on the request of such electors, and no others, shall be permitted 
to remain in the room where the votes are given during the time the poll 


remains open. 
Mr. Hears: It is very indefinite. 


Mr. Castonevay: Section 44 states:— . f pbk 
2) No certificate issued to any election officer or agent lor a 

ait dnte under section 43 shall entitle such election officer or agent to 
vote pursuant thereto unless, on polling day, he is actually engaged in 
the performance of the duty specified in the certificate at the polling 


station therein mentioned. 
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(3) No returning officer shall issue certificates under section 43 
purporting to entitle more than two agents for any one candidate to 
vote at any given, polling station, and no deputy returning officer shall 
permit more than two agents for any one candidate to vote at his polling 
station on certificates under section 43. 


The Actinc CHarrMAN: That is better. That meets your objection. 

Mr. Heaps: The definition just given by Mr. Castonguay meets my objec- 
tion; but the wording Mr. Butcher gave us was very indefinite. We know 
returning officers in a poll sometimes become confused. It seems to me there 
should be some similarity in the two clauses and then there would be no confusion. 

The Acting CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

The Wirness: May I state that we propose an amendment to obviate the 
difficulty. This is the proposed amendment:— 

(5) No more than two duly appointed agents shall be allowed to | 
represent a candidate at each polling station. Forthwith on being admitted 
to the polling station each agent shall deliver his written appointment 
to the Deputy Returning Officer, and after such agent has taken the oath 
in Form 17 of this Act, he shall not be replaced or superseded. 


Hon. Mr. Stewart: That is an amendment? 
The Wirness: To cover this very difficulty. 
Mr. Hears: That is all right. 
The Acting CHarrMAN: We now come back to the question of the oath. 
Mr. Facror: In view of that we can simplify the oath. 
The Acting CHarRMAN: If that clause in the affidavit were deleted would 
it meet the wishes of the committee? This is the suggested affidavit: — 
I, the undersigned, make oath and say:— 
That I am the person described in the above certificate; that I am 


actually agent of —————-; that it is my intention to act in that capacity 
until the poll is closed; 


Mr. Factor: No, strike that out. 

Mr. MacNicout: What do you want struck out? 

The Acting CHarrMAN: “ That it is my intention to act in that capacity 
until the poll is closed.” 

Mr. MacNicou: It seems to me if there is not some qualification like that 
in the oath it could be used more or less to take the place of what is known 
as absentee voting, and the candidate could give the voter a great number of ~ 
polling subdivisions—he could only give two at a time, but in the aggregate a 
great number. He could give certificates to voters to vote who had taken no © 
part in the election whatever, and who ordinarily should go back to where © 
they are on the lists to vote. I think there ought to be some safeguard there 
somewhere. 

Mr. Facror: It does say he is the bona fide agent of the candidate. 

Mr. MacNicou: If he is not going to act he is not bona fide. 

: Mr. Facror: You cannot force him to act. Suppose he wanted to leave 
at noon. 

The Actinc CuatrrMan: The amendment proposed makes it clear that the 
candidate is entitled to two agents only. The idea in my mind, and what I 
have exercised, is this: in some places we had to appoint a man who was not ~ 
in that poll as agent, because he could look after the poll better and he was a — 
bona fide agent. The whole intention of this section was to see that he was a 

[Mr. Harry Butcher.] 
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bona fide agent willing to act in the poll and willing to take the oath of secrecy 
It is not the intention of the act to cover a voter who does not intend to act 
as an agent, but is simply a voter. He should vote where he is entitled to 
vote. If you are going to appoint him as an agent of the candidate. in my 
| judgment he certainly should act as agent. 

Mr. MacNicou: I agree with that, too. 


Hon. Mr. Stewart: If you do not do that you are building on a false 
premise. It is based on the word “act.” If the agent does not intend to act 
as agent it is a subterfuge. I do not think you ought to build up any privileges 
on that basis. 

Mr. Factor: I agree with you. He swears he intends to act as agent in 
the poll. Suppose one of the agents I appoint to a polling division desires to 
retire at noon— 

Mr. Heaps: We are concerned with his intention. 

The Actinc Cuairman: The oath says “It is my intention to act.” If it 
se happen that he cannot act, the agent can not appoint another man in his 
place. i 

Mr. Heaps: The only thing that could happen is that he could not be 
replaced. I think it is perfectly right and proper. 

Mr. Castoneuay: Subsection 2 of section 44 reads as follows:— 

(2) No certificate issued to any election officer or agent for a candi- 
date under section 48 shall entitle such election officer or agent to vote 
pursuant thereto unless, on polling day, he is actually engaged in the 
performance of the duty specified in the certificate at the polling station 
therein mentioned. 


The AcTiInGc CHAIRMAN: Is the committee quite clear on that now? 

Mr. Cameron: That is as it now stands? 

Mr. Castoneuay: Yes. 

The Acting CHARMAN: Then, to go back to the question as to whether 
they shall be taken before the returning officer or the deputy returning officer. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: The deputy returning officer, when the voter comes to 
vote. If anything happens he does not vote. 

Mr. Farr: I believe it should be a deputy returning officer in that case 
because in a rural constituency you might probably have to drive 150 miles to 
get the returning officer. 

Mr. Hears: I think that is right. 

Mr. Factor: Would you mind reading that again? 

The Acting CuarrmMan: ‘This oath to be taken by the candidate’s agent 
before being allowed to have the transfer certificate.” Then, the suggested form 
says: “That it is my intention to act in that capacity until the poll is closed ; 
that I have taken the oath of secrecy in Form 17 of this act—” Is that taken 
before the deputy returning officer? 

Mr. Castoneuay: The deputy returning officer. 

The Acting CHAIRMAN: 

—that I am a British subject of the full age of twenty-one years, 
that I have been ordinarily resident in Canada for at least twelve months 
and in this electoral district not less than three months immediately 
preceding the.......... Ramey eer coer a 19.... (naming the date 
of the issue of the writ of election) ; that I have not before voted at this 
election either at this or at any other polling station; that I have not 
been employed by any person for pay or reward, in reference to this 
proceeding election, unless lawfully by an election officer, and that 
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I have not received anything, nor has anything been promised to me, 
either directly or indirectly, in order to induce me to vote, or to refrain 
from voting, at this election. 


So Hetr Me Gop. 

Mr. Facror: I do not know why you put that clause in the election act. 
That is an election offence. 

Hon. Mr. Srewart: No; it is the ordinary oath of qualification that we 
make any voter take if he is challenged. 

Mr. Factor: No, the last part. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: Yes. That is the ordinary oath that a voter has to 
take now. 

' The Acting CHAIRMAN: Here is the oath as it appears in Form 19: 


You swear (or solemnly affirm) that you are (name of the voter) 
whose name is entered on the copy of the list of electors now shown to 
you (showing copy of list of electors to voter); that you are a British 
subject of the full age of twenty-one years; that you have been ordi- 
narily resident in Canada for at least twelve months and in this electoral 
district not less than three months immediately preceding the........ 
day ols. Aerts. 19.... (naming the date of the issue of the writ 
of election); that you have not before voted at this by-election either 
at this or at any other polling station; that you have not been employed 
by any person for pay or reward, in reference to this proceeding by- 
election, unless lawfully by an election officer, and that you have not 
received anything, ner has anything been promised to you, either 
directly or indirectly, in order to induce you to vote, or to refrain from 
voting, at this election. So help you God. ' 


Mr. Factor: You are right, Mr. Stewart. 

The Acting CuatrMaAN: It is exactly as it is there now. The question of 
approving of the amendment is now before us. Are you ready for the vote 
that Form No. 22 be inserted in the act in regard to the oath? 

Mr. Heaps: Taken before the D.R.O.? 


Hon. Mr. Stewart: I will make that motion, Mr. Chairman, seconded by 
Mr. Cameron. 

Mr. MacNicou: That would mean before either the returning officer or 
the deputy. 

The Acting CHairMAN: No, before the deputy. 

Motion agreed to. 


Mr. MacNicou: Now, Mr. Chairman, while we are on that subject I have 
been wondering what the law is with regard to outside scrutineers. For instance 
in the last election I suppose one of my opponents did not know otherwise, and 
he appointed a raft of scrutineers. I believe he had three outside every poll, 
and as a voter would come up on the verandah or to the entrance of the resi- 
dence at which the poll was held, one or two of these outside scrutineers would 
hail the voter and ask him his name or otherwise stop him. As it got near the 
closing of the poll in more than one case the outside scrutineer told the voters 
that there was a double poll and that the voters did not vote on that street. 
The scrutineer would say your name is on the list pertaining to the next street. 
By the time they got around there the poll was closed and they were unable 
to vote. In many states and in many countries there is a provision which 
prevents voters being interfered with on arriving at the polling place. If 
our act has not a provision along that line, I believe it should have. 

(Mr. Harry Butcher.] 
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The Acting CHarrman: Mr. Castonguay informs me there is nothing i 
: : } S s in 
the act with regard to that. The act is silent on the question of sevatanchad 


Mr. MacNicou: In that regard I have in mind an elderly ladv who arriv 
at the poll—I might say first in the case of the subdivision in Shteh aie Tae 
lived there were more than 300 names, and there were two polls. One was 
we will say, at No. 65 Jones Street—that is just a hypothetical name—and the 
other half of the poll was at 167 Lisgar Street. Now when the lady arrived at 
the first polling place, 65 Jones Street, the outside scrutineer on learning her 
name and knowing that she was normally of the opposite political faith to 
which the scrutineer belonged, told her that her name was not on that list: that 
the subdivision had been divided into two polls; that she would have to £0 
to the other poll at such-and-such a place. By the time the lady arrived 
there the poll was closed and she did not vote. I am told that occurs 
frequently. 


Hon. Mr. Stewarr: You should have your scrutineer there to see that the 
lady casts her vote. 


Mr. MacNicou: All that means is that each candidate would have to have 
an equally large number of scrutineers. 


Mr. Mcintosu: Your point is to have that interference removed. 


The Actinc CHairMAN: The act in regard to the enforcement of law and 
order puts the onus upon the deputy returning officer to see that voters are not 
impeded or misled with regard to the polling station; these powers are given him 
for the purpose of ensuring that order is maintained in the neighbourhood. Does 
that go as far as you want it? 


Mr. Hears: What is designated a polling station, inside or outside? 


Mr. Facror: Is there some provision in the act which states that an outside 
worker has to be so many yards away from the polling booth, or am I thinking 
of the municipal act? 


Mr. Hears: Is there such a thing in our federal act as the recognition of 
outside scrutineers? 


Mr. Casroneuay: No. 


Mr. Hears: Why should we give them that designation? I would call them 
outside nuisances. 


Mr. McLauan: I think the point raised by Mr. MacNicol is well taken, not 
that I have seen abuses in the way he has indicated, but where there are four or 
five people at the entrance to a poll outside all acting in good faith, there are, 
perhaps, three of those they call outside scrutineers who have really no official 
capacity. I think many of them have been given agents’ certificates by the 
candidates and they think they have a right to stop voters simply to get their 
names and to find out who has voted. Now, when an old lady approaches a poll 
she does not know who is an official and who is not, and one of these gentlemen 
steps up and asks her name. I have seen them hold up a crowd for five minutes 
while they have been trying to find a name. Perhaps the list was not official. 
I have seen people turned away from the outside of the poll by these scrutineers 
who have acted quite innocently. The difficulty is that the deputies sometimes 
do not pay enough attention to what is going on around the poll. I do not think 
there is anything we can put in the act that will improve this condition. You 
might emphasize in the instructions to the deputies that this growing nuisance 
might be curbed, because, in some places, it is becoming a nuisance, particularly 
where there are two or three polling places in the one building with a common 
entrance. In such places there is always a jam and voters are held up for fifteen 
or twenty minutes by some stupid party workers whose lists may not be correct. 
They are trying to find out who is voting. 
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Mr. Heaps: May I ask what the present law is with regard to molesting 
voters going to the polls? Is it an indictable offense? 

The Acting CHarrmMan: “Any person who creates any disturbance or 
disorder may be arrested by the deputy returning officer himself, or by any other 
person at the deputy returning officer’s direction. If it is advisable to detain any 
person so arrested he may be kept in custody until not later than 6 o’clock in the 
afternoon of polling day, either in the local jail or under the charge of some 
person specially appointed for the purpose. All that is necessary to make such 
detention legal is that the deputy returning officer should write on a piece of 
paper ‘Hold (name of person arrested) in custody until (blank) o’clock this 
afternoon.’ ” 

Mr. McLean: I believe the whole difficulty could be overcome if the deputy 
were on his job and would look around the poll once in a while, and if there are 
too many so-called scrutineers outside he could tell them to get off the job and 
get out of the way. Unless they are quick enough and smart enough to get the 
names quickly without holding up the voting, the deputy should send them away. 
I think the whole stiuation is in the control of the deputy. 

Mr. MacNicou: For the deputy to do that he would have to leave his poll. 

Mr. McInrosu: Is not the difficulty that the D.R.O’s efforts are confined 
largely within the poll and he has not the opportunity to go outside and investi- 
gate what is happening outside the poll? Now, to overcome the difficulty spoken 
of by Mr. MacNicol I believe you would have to amend the law in some respect. 

Mr. Hears: There is more than that involved. I do not know whether we 
have a right to interfere with people on the sidewalk because the sidewalks are 
public property under municipal control, but I have seen the sidewalks in front 
of houses where polls are located blocked with people who are acting for certain 
parties in elections and have prevented people from going inside. A very real 
difficulty arises. I do not know what power we have to disperse a smatl crowd 
that has congregated on the sidewalk. I do not think we could tell them that 
they have no right to be on the sidewalk. If we consider that they ‘are molesting 
or interfering with the proper conduct of a federal election, | would like to see 
something done to prevent these people congregating outside the polls and inter- 
fering with people, who are exercising their proper function on election day. 

Mr. Farr: I had an idea somewhat similar to that of Mr. Factor to the 
effect that there was something in the act which prevented people from elec- 
tioneering within so many feet of the poll during polling hour. If that is not 
in the Federal Election Act, then it is our Alberta Election Act. Possibly we 
could put a clause in the Federal Act which would prevent so-called scrutineers 
from molesting those who want to vote, or causing a disturbance around the 
polls. 

Mr. Woop: Have you not confused that with the matter of advertising 
within a certain distance of the poll? 

Mr. MacNicou: In the last election I did not use any scrutineers inside 
or outside. 

Mr. Cameron: Did you not have agents inside? 

Mr. MacNicou: No. I believe we had 181 polling subdivisions. With two 
scrutineers that would have meant 362 for the inside and the same number 
a the outside. In all, it would have called for seven or eight hundred scru- 

ineers. 

Mr. Heaps: A little army. 


Mr. MacNicou: Yes. A regular army. Election day had not proceeded 
very long before I was telephoned to from a number of polling subdivisions 
and I was informed that voters were being interfered with. I went to four dif- 
ferent subdivisions, and when I walked on to the verandah of one poll—I didn’t 


[Mr. Harry Butcher.] 


——— 
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know the man and he didn’t know me—he asked me for my name and where I 
resided. I said, “ Who are you?” He said, “I am the outside scrutineer.” J 
knew he was not acting for me as I did not have any scrutineers, so I said to 
him, “I do not think you have any business on this verandah; I am not sure; 
but I do not think you have any right to stand here and ask voters for their 
names or anything else, and I am going to report you to the returning officer.” 


‘I called up my returning officer and he drove over to that subdivision and told 


the deputy returning officer that the verandah had to be kept clear. However, 
with 181 polling subdivisions I could not get around to them all. At the time 
I recalled the manner in which our municipal elections in Toronto are conducted. 
There is no interference with voters within fifty yards of the polling subdivision: 
that is, a voter within fifty yards of the polling subdivision cannot be interfered 
with; and I certainly believe that we should have some regulation in our act to 
prevent voters from being interfered with right at the door of a polling booth. 

Mr. Factor: It is going to be difficult to enact a clause like that in the 
Federal Act. 

Mr. McLean: I do not think we should aim at preventing men standing at 
the doors and taking the names. Mr. Fair referred to canvassing. The act does 
prohibit canvassing. However, in my experience, this thing that Mr. MacNicol 
speaks of is not of a political nature. You could not tell to which party these 
chaps belong, and they are not canvassing. They are simply getting a list of 
those polling, and it is of considerable assistance in getting the vote out. Those 
who are doing their work well are assisting the election officials inside. The 
nuisances are those stupid and slow people, and the nuisance occurs at the 
entrance to the polling subdivision. 

Mr. MacNicou: Yes, and it often occurs inside. 


Mr. McLean: Right at the door. I think the deputy could control the 
situation. Those scrutineers do not intend to do any harm. All they are doing 
is getting the names of those who have voted and keeping headquarters informed 
of those who have not voted so that the vote can be got out. There is nothing 
intentionally wrong about it. The trouble to-day is that we have a multiplicity 
of candidates and a multiplicity of agents, and where there are three or four 
or five people all trying to get you marked off on their lists, considerable con- 
fusion results. I think the remedy lies with the deputy. He should be on the 
lookout for nuisances of that kind. It occurs in a small percentage of the polls 
only, and particularly in the cities. However, in the interest of getting the vote 
out and in the interest of the smooth taking of the vote, I do not think we ought 
to prohibit the placing of these men at the door for the purpose of checking the 
names. Unless they become a nuisance, I think the practice is a good one. 

Mr. Rosicuaup: I think there is another side to the picture. I know of 
people who are very glad to have scrutineers at the door. For example, a woman 
leaves her home to go to the poll. She is nervous as to how to vote. These men 
are there to instruct the voters, and women are very glad to have them there. 

Mr. Heaps: Mr. Chairman, these outside people are nothing but a nuisance. 
As far as being of assistance to the electors is concerned, all they do is impede 
them from getting into the poll to vote, telling them who to vote for. 

Mr. RosicHaup: Oh, no. 

Mr. Heaps: I have seen it done. I have complained about it. 

Mr. Factor: That is illegal. 

Mr. Hears: The whole thing is illegal. They have se Se to stop cops 

ing j he poll. As far as giving assistance is concerned, there are scruu 
Ppaeeeaisouilling to help ate person, and there is the D.R.O. and his clerk. 


Mr. Rogtcuavup: They are too solemn. 
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Mr. Heaps: They are not too solemn. It is not as bad as having an old lady 
meet half a dozen men outside all accosting her and telling her how she has got 
to vote. Personally, I think our elections should be conducted in the cleanest 
possible manner and we should utilize the machinery which the government 
sets up for that purpose. I do not think we should have too much machinery 
set up by candidates or their agents, because the more we clutter up elections 
the more difficulty there is. With regard to the D.R.O. being on the alert and 
being able to go outside, I do not think that can be done, and we should not 
expect it from the D.R.O. He has all he can do to look after the electors inside. 

An Hon. Memper: There is the constable. 

Mr. Hears: I know the difficulty we had last year getting constables, and 
some of them have not been paid to this day. All I suggest is that we allow the 
elections to be run inside by the D.R.O. and his clerk and by the scrutineers 
who are on the inside and keep the outside clear of interference thus allowing 
the electors to go to the polls unmolested. 

The Acting CHarrMAN: As far as disturbances outside are concerned, who 
has authority to do anything about that? 

Mr. Hears: The D.R.O. can always handle that situation. 

Mr. MacNicou: I do not think the outside of the polling subdivisions should 
be cluttered up with a lot of agents. 

Mr. Farr: I agree with Mr. Heaps. Mr. McLean suggested quite a few 
things but he left out one class; he left out what you might call the bad class. 
The suggestion has been made that they give information. They may give right 
information or wrong information. I think that cluttering up the outside of the 
polling places should be stopped, and in doing so we will help to clean up our 
elections. 

The Acting CHatrMAN: Would you say that the deputy returning officer 
has sufficient power? Here is the wording of the act:— 


Every returning officer, and every deputy returning officer, from the 
time he takes his oath of office until completion of the performance of his 
duties as such officer, shall be a conservator of the peace invested with 
all the powers appertaining to a justice of the peace, and he may 
(a) require the assistance of justices of the peace, constables and other 

persons present, to aid him in maintaining the peace and good order 

at the election; and 
(b) on a requisition made in writing by any candidate, or by his agent, 
or by any two electors, swear in such special constables as he deems 
necessary; and 
(c) arrest or cause by verbal order to be arrested, and place or cause to 
be placed in the custody of any constables or other persons, any 
person disturbing the peace and good order at the election; and 
cause such arrested person to be imprisoned under an order signed 


(d 
by him until an hour not later than the close of the poll. 


a 


Are the powers wide enough there for a deputy returning officer to see that order 
is maintained not only in the polling station but if any complaint is made by 
anybody that they are being interfered with, to enable him to cope with it. Has 
he sufficient powers to enable him, or to justify him in giving instructions to his 
constable to prevent a nuisance of this kind, or even to invoke the aid of a 
justice. , 

Mr. Facror: There is that other section which you read a few moments 
ago which says that the D.R.O. has the right to see that no one is molested in 
or about a poll. 


{Mr. Harry Butcher.] 
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The Actinc CuHairMAN: Those are instructio instructions giv 
Oc icaival officer, ns, the instructions given to 

Mr, McLuan: Is there any section in the act which prohibits persons from 
canvassing at a poll on election day? 

Mr. Castoneuay: There is nothing in the act that prohibits canvassing at 
any time. 

Mr. Heaps: Could we not then put in a short clause or amend the one that 
is there, which will eliminate any doubt there may be with respect to the 
solicitation of electors who go to the polls on election day. 

Mr. Woop: I do not see how you can circle the act around with a sufficient 
number of provisions to take care of every possible contingency which might 
arise. As long as we have human beings they will be human beings, and human 
nature is the same the world over, and I do not think human nature is any 
better in the labour party than it is in the liberal party or in the conservative 
party either. We are just as anxious to have clean elections as any of the rest 
of you are. I will not take second place with anyone in that regard. You will 
notice that there is further provision along this line in suggestion No. 26, which 
provides that no information as to the names and numbers of the electors who 
have voted should come out of the polling station during polling day. If we 
do not have solicitation how is anybody going to find out who has voted and 
who has not voted? 

Mr. MacNicot: He gives it at the time he is approached by the agent out- 
side the poll. 

Mr. Woop: But that is outside, they keep a record of those who have voted 
and pass it on to their principals. I know that if there were one of my very 
good friends who had not shown up to vote, or if there were one of my wife’s 
friends who happened to be at a bridge party and had forgotten about getting 
out, I am sure that we would want to see that they got out. But, to frame a 
code of ethics to cover that adequately would I think not be possible. I could 
tell a story about that situation, but as these proceedings are being reported I 
think perhaps I better not. 

Mr. MacNicou: Oh, go ahead and tell your story—off the record. 

Mr. Woon: I don’t think I better. But, when all is said and done I think 
there will be as much of the same thing on one side as on the other, and after 
all it does not amount to very much. 

The Acting CHAIRMAN: Does not the extent of your trouble really depend 
on your returning officer being aware of the extent of his duties? 

Mr. Hears: Hasn’t the D.R.O. any right to interfere with what is going 
on outside? 

The Acting CuatrmMan: I would say he had. 

Mr. Hears: I would think so, I think that is in the act now. 

The Acting Cuarrman: Mr. MacNicol, what do you suggest as a remedy 
for the situation you speak of. 

Mr. MacNicou: I really don’t know, Mr. Chairman, what I really had in 
mind was election acts in other places, and I don’t just recall where they are. 
Perhaps Mr. Butcher might help me on that by indicating where it is to be 
found. He knows what I have in mind. 

The Wrrness: I have seen reference to this matter in some jurisdiction, but 
I do not remember exactly where. . 

Mr. MacNicou: I have no objection to an outside scrutineer doing his duty 
and obtaining information, but I do not think such a scrutineer should have any 
right to interfere in any way with anyone entering the poll. I think someone 
should be responsible for seeing that the privilege is not abused. 
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Mr. Woop: I think that is sufficiently provided for already. 

Mr. Factor: Why not define the polling subdivision to include not only the 
room in which the voting takes place but also the premises in and about, say 
within 25 or 50 yards? 

Mr. MacNicou: Something along that line might work. 

Mr. Factor: Then the D.R.O. would have jurisdiction. 

The Actina CHatrMAN: In the act there is nothing to prevent canvassing, 
except with respect to a person who is not resident in Canada and who is found 
to be canvassing voters to vote. 

Mr. MacNicou: Suppose we have Mr. Butcher look up that item in the 
Acts that he has looked over; I mean, in reference to the control of the immediate 
vicinity of the poll. I think provision might be made in the act with respect 
to that. 

The Acrinc CHAIRMAN: Yes, if something were provided in the act that no 
canvassing should take place either in the poll or in the immediate neighbour- 
hood. 

Mr. Cameron: It can’t take place in the poll now. 


The Acting CHarirMAN: I mean around the polling station, that no can- 
vassing take place within a certain area around that. 

Mr. MacNicou: There would be a difficulty there in a case where a poll in 
a city might be held in a double house; if you were to set a definite area, even 
5 yards might bring you into the other house where you would have no right to 
be at all. 

The Acting CHAIRMAN: Yes, that is a thing which might happen. Sup- 
posing we leave it to Mr. Butcher to find out for us what is done in other election 
acts and report back to us later. We will ask Mr. Butcher to proceed. 

The Witnsss: Suggestion No. 27: ‘That Section 51(2) the act with regard 
to the presence of agents at the final addition of the votes, be clarified.” 

There has apparently been some misunderstanding as to the correct 
interpretation of this particular section. The section refers to the pro- 
ceeding of the returning officer after the return of the ballot boxes and reads 
as follows: “After all the ballot boxes have been received the returning officer, 
at the place, day and hour appointed by his proclamation and in the presence 
of the election clerk, the candidates or their representatives, if present, or of at 
least two electors if the candidates or their representatives are not present, shall 
open such ballot boxes, and from the statements therein, returned by the deputy 
returning officers, of the ballot papers counted by them, add together the number 
of votes given for each candidate.” 

_Some returning officers have thought that they must have two electors 
present to represent each absent or unrepresented candidate, and that it means 
that if there are say six candidates in the field they must have twelve electors 
present before they could proceed with the count. However, that is not the 
meaning of the section. \ 

Mr. Cameron: I don’t think it means that. 


The Wrrness: I don’t either. I thought it could be clarified and I have a 
suggestion which perhaps might help to clarify it. I think perhaps an amend- 
ment of that character might help. I will read the amendment I have to pro- 
pose, and which I think might possibly clarify the matter:— 

After all the ballot boxes have been received, the returning officer, 
at the place, day and hour appointed by his proclamation and in the 
presence of the election clerk, and of such of the candidates or their 
representatives as are present, or, if none of the candidates or their agents 
are present, then it shall be the duty of the returning officer to secure 

[Mr. Harry Butcher.] 
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the attendance of at least two electors and he shall then open such ballot 
boxes, and from the statements therein, returned by the deputy returning 
officers, of the ballot papers counted by them, add together the number 
of votes given for each candidate. 


By Mr. Cameron: 

Q. You put the obligation on him to get two electors?—A. He must secure 
the presence of two electors. 

Q. Do you pay them?—A. That is a point that will be raised later on. This 
proposed amendment means there need be only two electors in all. If there 
were four candidates and any of the candidates or their agents not present, all 
that the returning officer would have to do is to secure the presence of two 
electors. 

Mr. Rosicuaup: It would be easy to get them. I think it is good. 

Mr. Cameron: I do not think any such contingency would ever arise, that 
there would not be enough interest in an election. 

The Actine CuarrMAN: Isn’t the act clear? 

The Witness: I think it is, but apparently some of the returning officers 
have been calling in quite a number of electors, two for every candidate, where 
the candidates were not present or represented by an agent. 

Mr. Cameron: Even though feelings do sometimes run a little high at 
elections, the returning officers and their clerks without any exception are 
honourable gentlemen, and if there were never an elector present, or an agent 
or a candidate, I think they would count up the ballots correctly, open them up 
and give the results and make a correct return. I do not believe that we have 
any need of a dozen watch-dogs on our returning officers. 

Mr. MacNicou: The returning officers are all sworn to a proper performance 
of their duty. 

The Actina CHatrMAN: The only advantage I can see in the arrangement 
is that it would operate for their own protection. 

Mr. Hears: I think the section is fair enough. There have been times 
when there have been mix ups. 

The Acting CuarirnMAN: I would think that a returning officer for his own 
safety, even if the act did not provide it, would have someone there. 

Mr. Cameron: I look at it this way; if we could conceive of a constituency 
in which the candidates and their agents were so indifferent that they would not 
attend I think they deserve any trouble that may develop. 

Mr. Castonauay: I might state to the committee that this provision of the 
act worked very satisfactorily until the last election when conditions were 
extraordinary, on account of the absentee votes. The counting of the absentee 
vote, as you no doubt all know, was a very slow process, and in some electoral 
districts, especially in British Columbia, it took four or five days to complete 
the final addition of the votes. In some of the districts the candidates were not 
represented and the returning officer had to get two electors to attend for those 
four or five days and asked that they should be paid. Prior to the last election, 
however, that provision of the Act had worked out satisfactorily. 

Mr. MacNicou: And we have done away with the absentee vote. I would 
move that no change be made. 


Motion agreed to. 


The Witness: Suggestion 28 has already been decided on. Suggestion 29: 
“That the election clerk be authorized to issue transfer cértificates.” This was 
before the committee at an earlier meeting. I have looked up the 1930 act and 
find it was provided that an election clerk could issue a transfer certificate. The 
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section reads as follows: “Section 24A (3) of the 19830 Dominion Elections Act: 
Every election clerk shall, as such, have authority to issue, on behalf and in the 
name of the returning officer, any transfer certificate or advance poll certificate 
which the latter has power to issue under the provisions of this act.” 

Mr. Hnaps: I think the act of 1936 worked very poorly in the case of those 
people who wished to vote in advance polls. They had an enormous amount of 
work to do before they could exercise their franchise. You take in the district 
from which I come, they had to go probably two or three miles away in order 
to get a certificate to vote and then the next day they had to go back there and 
vote. I was just wondering why a person who is entitled to vote in an advanced 
poll should be put to all that trouble. I want to know why a person who is 
entitled to vote at an advance poll should have to get a certificate before he 
can vote? | 

Mr. MacNicou: The reason for that is so that the D.R.O. in the polling 
sub-division in which he lives will be advised of the fact that he has voted at 
the advance poll and can be on the watch for any person who might attempt to 
vote in his name. 

Mr. Hears: Why should we assume that all people are dishonest? All 
through these proceedings I have been taking exception to that stand; so far as 
I am concerned I think I know human nature pretty well and I prefer to believe 
that most people want to be honest. 

Mr. McLuan: I think the suggestion should be accepted. I think it would 
be a real convenience for the clerk to have that authority so that if the returning 
officer does not happen to be in the office just at the moment when someone 
comes in, his clerk acting for him will have authority to issue transfer certificates. 
I think the question Mr. Heaps raises, comes up under another suggestion. But 
I would move that this be adopted. 


Mr. Hears: It raises the whole question at this moment. If we decide 
against certificates for those who could vote at advance polls, then there is no 
need for the clerk to have power to do so. 


Mr. McLuawn: I think so far as this is concerned, it is absolutely essential. 

The Actrnc Cuarrman: This is the transfer certificate. 

Mr. McLean: Oh, I beg your pardon. 

The Actina CHarrMAN: This is only the transfer certificate. 

Mr. Huaprs: Are we dealing with the advance poll? 

The Actinc CHaArrMAN: No, this is only transfer certificates. 

Mr. Heaps: Oh, pardon me. 

The Actinc CuatrMAN: This is giving power to the clerk to issue transfer 
certificates as well as giving it to the returning officer. Would that be all right? 

Some Hon. Mempers: Sure. 

The Actine CHairMAN: Then that is carried. 

(Carried). 

The Wirness: Suggestion No. 30 has already been dealt with. 


No. 31: That when in an election the number of candidates exceeds 
the ballot boxes used shall be twice the size of those ordinarily 


used. 


The member for Verdun is interested in this suggestion. 


Mr. WERMENLINGER: Mr. Chairman, about a month ago I explained the 
reason for this suggestion. Assuming that something should be done in this 
ease, I presume it would be much cheaper to the treasury of this country to have 
larger size ballot boxes than to have different printed ballots, meaning for those 
ballots where there are many candidates the print should be of a smaller type 

[Mr. Harry Butcher.] 
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so as to have a ballot that would be eas i 
y to introduce into the ball 
ihe they would not make such large parcels in envelopes. In i eae 
where there were so many candidates the ballot naturally was printed with the 
same type as the other ballot. It therefore provided for a ballot about twel 
inches long, Mr. Castonguay. sis 
Mr. Castronauay: At least. 


Mr. WERMENLINGER: There are two inconvenien irs 
opening in the ballot box is so small that in the ee eee ne a br 
provide tools and files so as to increase the size of the opening. You will ete 
that I had some opposition and contradiction to that act. Nev etthdleke we 
managed. But one of the big troubles came in the evening at closing Eleven 
candidates, eleven ballots of extreme size caused such piling in the boxes, to ether 
with the ink bottles that were left and whatever was left—pencils and iieature 
concerning the election—that most of the officers attending the election in this 
polling division had to tramp, use their feet, to be able to close those ballot boxes 
That is part of the story. The returning officer had his troubles also when he 
had to officially report the result of the election. Then came the recount, with 
178 ballot boxes in court. We had to do some labour to open those boxes before 
the judge. Now, as I said before, with ink bottles, pencils and so on in those 
boxes, and most of the envelopes torn, and bruised pencils introducing themselves 
_ around those ballots, my opponents or the attorneys of my opponents had an 

awful nice game showing the judge some of those ballots were already marked 
and that the secrecy of the vote had not been adhered to. So I say not only 
for the sake of the candidate, but for the expense—because you know the longer 
a recount lasts, the harder it is for the attorneys. As we all know to-day the law 
is that only $100 is required for a bona fide elector to ask for a recount and the 
recount lasts for about a week. The cost falls on the shoulders, of course, of the 
happy candidate, if you may call him that. No judge naturally will discriminate, 
but some judges may have different opinions when they see ballots marked up 
with ink marks or pencil marks or dust marks from feet. Although this sug- 
gestion stands under the name of the member of Verdun, I have the testimony 
of the member for London here in this house that although he did not have to 
stand for a recount, his officers in charge of the election had plenty of trouble also, 
and they only had seven candidates. So I will suggest that six be the limit to 
use the actual size of box that we have; and above that the box should be of 
larger dimension. I do not say it should be twice as large, because nobody can 
prophesy what the next election will be or how many candidates there will be. 

The Acting CuarrMAN: Mr. Wermenlinger, Mr. Castonguay informs me 
that he has power to do that. 

Mr. WeRMENLINGER: According to law? 

The Acrinc CHarrMAN: He has power to increase the size. 

Mr. Hears: Could Mr. Castonguay, if it is necessary, not provide a 
second ballot box? 

Mr. Casroncuay: It is very difficult, on account of the fact that a dominion 
election requires the use of over 32,000 ballot boxes. 

Mr. Hears: I mean, in cases of necessity, could you provide them with 
a second ballot box? 

Mr. Casronauay: The act says one ballot box. One of the difficulties 
experienced in Mr. Wermenlinger’s election was that, after the voting had gone 
on for about an hour, the deputies ‘could not get any more ballots in the box. 

Mr. Hears: They were stuffing them, were they? 

Mr. Castonauay: The ballot box would not hold any more, because once 
the ballots were put into the ballot box, they took quite a lot of space, and an 
ordinary ballot box only holds about one hundred ballots of that size. The 
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returning officer phoned me, and I told him that the only thing he could do in 
the cases in which the ballot box appeared to be full was to stop the voting 
temporarily and in the presence of the candidates’ agents open the ballot box, 
tie the ballots in parcels and resume the voting. 

Mr. Heaps: Is it not possible that Mr. Castonguay could adopt that sugges- 
tion of Mr. Wermenlinger and have a smaller or thinner ballot paper? 

Mr. WreRMENLINGER: There is a disadvantage in that. 

The Acrinc CHAIRMAN: The act says: 

28 (1) The chief electoral officer may cause to be made for each 
electoral district such ballot boxes as are required; or he may give to the 
returning officer such instructions as are deemed necessary to secure 
ballot boxes of a uniform size and shape. 

(2) The ballot boxes shall be made of some durable material... . 

That pretty well meets your point. 


Mr. MacNicou: There could be an additional clause there that in a riding 
where there are more than seven candidates contesting an election, the ballot 
box be twice the size of the ordinary ballot box. 


Mr. Hears: Mr. Chairman, I still think the difficulty could be overcome 
—because it is the exception, not the rule, that we are dealing with now—by 
providing that where there is a constituency where there is a large number of 
candidates running and the boxes are likely to be filled with ballot papers, the 
printing should be done smaller. 


Mr. WrERMENLINGER: Yes. 


Mr. Heaps: And on thinner paper. This is heavy paper, as a rule; and 
I think you could have one two-thirds the size of that. 


Mr. WeRMENLINGER: There is something in that. But, on the other hand, 
you must not forget that we have old voters and their eyesight is not so good; 
and as it is, the print is not too large. 


Mr. Heaps: They could see. 


The Actinc CHAIRMAN: I think we should agree to this because Mr. Heaps 
is in favour of it this time. 


Mr. McLean: It seems to me that the chief electoral officer has authority 
on his own initiative, where there are seven candidates to have several boxes in 
a riding, without any amendment. 


Mr. WERMENLINGER: There is no harm in that. 


Mr. MacNicou: I wonder if the committee should not consider re-opening 
the Verdun seat.. The member says that some of the ballots were marked with 
feet and a lot of them were not in the ballot boxes, and the act says they must 
be in the ballot box; so that if the member wishes, we could have that seat. 
re-opened and a new election down there. 


Mr. Heaps: I do not know whether he would wish it now. 


a WERMENLINGER: If there was no danger of a recount, it would not be 
so bad. 


_ The Activa Cuamman: You are not asking for a ruling on that, Mr. Mac- 
Nicol, are you? 
Mr. MacNicou: No. 


The ACTING CHAIRMAN: Thank you. It is now 12.15. Do you know just. 
where we are going to now or when the committee are going to finish? We are 
getting very near to the end of the session, and the question we should have a 
decision on is what we propose to do. You may know, Mr. Butcher, about that. 

[Mr. Harry Butcher.] 
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The Witness: I do not know; but in talking it over with the chairman, he 
suggested that a report should be made as soon as possible after the Easter 
vacation. 

Mr. Heaps: Are there many more items to consider yet, Mr. Chairman? 

_. The Wrrness: There are quite a number, but there are many of them 
which could be dismissed very readily. 

Mr. Hears: Have you got a few which we could dismiss right away. 

Mr. MacNicou: Perhaps we could meet Monday. 

The Acting Cuatrman: It is now a quarter after twelve. What has been 
bothering me, and I suppose bothering most of the members of the committee, 
is what we propose to do. We have got a large number of suggestions made, and 
I suppose we will have to incorporate them in a report. But the question is as 


_ to what we are going to do as far as putting them in the act is concerned. 


Mr. Heaps: I think we have to adopt them in a report of some kind first and 
get the house to adopt it. 


The ActinG CHAIRMAN: Yes. There will have to be a session for that. 


Mr. Hears: I think after the house has adopted the report we could have 
the act amended and a new act submitted to the House. 


The Acrinc CHarrMAN: You think we ought to deal with the act at the 


~ next session? 


Mr. Hears: We could not amend the act here. All we could do, Mr. Chair- 
man, as a committee, is to submit our report to the house and have the report 
adopted. If the report is adopted, the next logical step would be to have the 
een rons put into the form of an amendment to the existing Elections 

ct. 

The Acting CHarrMAN: Mr. Butcher has one or two more brief suggestions 
which we might deal with now. 

The Witness: Suggestion number 33, that the Franchise Act should be 
repealed and the franchise provisions embodied in the Elections Act as in the 1930 
Dominion Elections Act. 

Mr. MacNicou: What number is that? 

The Witness: Number 33. 

Mr. MacNicou: The committee endorsed that quite a while ago. 

The Witness: The motion that was adopted was that the principle of the 
1930 Elections Act should be adopted—that a complete enumeration of voters 
should take place between the issue of the writ and polling day. 

Mr. MacNticot: The whole committee is unanimous in the abolition of the 
Franchise Act of 1934. 

The Acting CHarrMAN: In order to keep the record clear, on number 31 we 
are doing nothing, but leaving it in the hands of the Chief Electoral Officer; that 
is about ballot boxes. 

Some Hon. Mrmpers: Yes. 

The Actinc CHairMAN: To keep the record clear, we are not doing anything; 
but the chief electoral officer has power now to attend to any exceptions that 
there might be. 

Mr. Wermenuincer: As the time comes in the elections. 

Mr. Hears: Yes. 

Mr. MacNicou: I imagine he ought to have a certain number of boxes. 

Mr. Castonguay: I intend to get a supply of large boxes made, one for 
the east and one for the west, and I think I will be able to look after any electoral 
district where a large number of candidates have been nominated. 
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The Acting CHamman: Mr. MacNicol, you say the committee are all 
agreed that we should go back to the 1930 Elections Act? 

The Wirness: May I read the actual motion adopted? The Chairman 
said, “ We have a motion before us that we revert to the principle of the 1930 
act instead of having permanent lists and annual revisions.” Motion agreed to. 

Mr. MacNicou: Yes. 

Mr. Heaps: Is there to be another motion now? 

The Witnsss: That is a matter for the committee to decide. 

Mr. Heaps: It has decided the point, anyway. 

The ActinGc CHAIRMAN: It is agreed? 

Some Hon. Memperrs: Agreed. 

The Acting CHAIRMAN: Suggestion No. 33 is agreed to. Now we come 
to 34. 

The Witness: Suggestion No. 34 is that registrars of vital statistics should 
be required to forward record of deaths of persons— 

Mr. MacNicou: That is not required now. 

The ActING CHAIRMAN: Suggestion 34 is not required. 

The Witness: Suggestion No. 35: “ That all residents should be notified 
by postcard of pending revision.” I might point out to the committee that I am 
reading these suggestions because it was agreed at the last meeting that every 
suggestion should be read whether it has been dealt with by the motion already 
referred to or not. 

Mr. MacNicou: I think that would be covered by the new regulations. 

The Witnexss: Yes, it is. The next one is number 36, that brief particulars 
of revision should be published in local newspapers and over the radio. That 
also comes out, does it not? 

The Acting CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

The Witness: The next is 37, that all registrars of electors should be supplied 
with a map of Canada showing electoral divisions; they should also be supplied 
with a post office guide. 

Mr. Hears: What about the expense? What does that really mean. Mr. 
Chairman? 

Mr. Casronauay: I believe this suggestion was made so that the registrar 
in making a transfer from one electoral district to the other may have a map 
of the other electoral district in order to make his transfer properly. 

Mr. RosicHaup: Before we deal with this new suggestion I might say that 
it was announced at the close of the last meeting that we would deal with sug- 
gestion 13 with regard to the synchronizing of the hour of voting. 

Mr. McLean: I think that should be dealt with when we have a larger 
committee. This is a very important matter. I think the maritime members 
are perhaps more interested than anyone else. I believe we ought to deal with 
this when there is a full committee. 

The Wirness: I was under the impression that this suggestion would come 
up only after Easter after discussing it with Mr. Castonguay this morning. We 
both had that idea, I don’t know where we got it. 

Mr. McLean: In connection with 36 I wonder if it would not be of great 
value sometime shortly before the election, perhaps six weeks before, after the 
writ of election, on two occasions to have a brief announcement made as concise 
and simple and clear as possible in connection with enumeration, so that the 
people in the country would know just what is being done. As it is we are 
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repealing the Franchise Act. There will be very very few people who will really 
understand the workings of the Election Act, and there will be all sorts of 
people who think they know all about it, instructing other people. Various 
newspapers will have articles, some of them inaccurate, some of them misleading. 
_ If it would not cost too much, and if it can be done I believe we should have two 
broadcasts arranged by the Chief Electoral Officer particularly in regard to 
the enumeration and revision and any other vital matters that he thinks would 
be advisable. I believe we ought to use the radio for that purpose. This is just 
a suggestion. I am not suggesting that we act on it now, but I throw it out as 
a suggestion. 


e at Woop: Don’t you think the newspapers will cover it better than the 
radio 


Mr. Purpy: I believe the newspapers will reach far more people than a 
broadcast would. 


Mr. MacNicou: How are you going to get it in unless you put it in as 
an advertisement? 

Mr. McLean: You do not know what they are going to put in. Many 
newspapers get things inaccurate. I think the Chief Electoral Officer or some- 
one instructed by him is really the only one that is competent. to give in concise 
and clear terms what I have in mind. 

Mr. Purpy: I believe if we gave a statement to the newspapers they would 
publish it, would they not? 

Mr. Woop: And fix a rate at which they should insert it. 

Mr. Castoneuay: In the special By-election Act passed last year there is 
a provision for the publishing of notice of revision in the newspapers. 

Mr. Woop: Is the rate fixed? 

Mr. Castoneuay: The rate is taxed by the King’s Printer. 

Mr. Hears: Election rates? 

The Acting CuamMan: Would you mind leaving that for the moment and 
clearing up the other suggestions we have here. We are now on 38. 

The WITNEss: 

Defining boundaries of polling divisions should be the work of the 
Registrar of Electors rather than that of a returning officer. 


That is out. We come now to suggestion No. 39: 
That lists of electors both in rural and urban districts should be 
closed, but should only be prepared shortly before an election. 


That has already been dealt with. 

40. That each sheet consisting of the official lists of electors for a 
polling division shall bear an impression made by the returning officer’s 
official stamp. 

41. That after the words “official stamp” in Section 15, the follow- 
ing words should be inserted: “which may be in the form of an Electro 
or Printers’ block.” 


Mr. Castonguay wishes to speak on this suggestion. 

Mr. Castonquay: I think the use of the official stamp on the ballot papers 
should be discontinued. I am referring to stamping the ballots with a rubber 
stamp. In stamping a ballot with a rubber stamp it is very difficult to make 
the impression without leaving ink marks on_the front of the next ballot. 
I have here three specimen books of ballots. This one (indicating) has been 
stamped very carelessly, and the impression shows on the face of each lellgean’ 
ballot. This one (indicating) has been fairly well done, but there is a mar 
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on the face of almost every one of them. The third one I have here has been 
done in the right way. To have the ballots clean after each impression 
involves the putting of a piece of blotting paper under each impression in order 
to be sure that the rubber stamp ink will not show on the face of the next 
ballot. Ballots not bearing the returning officer’s stamp have been ruled good 
by a judge of the Court of Appeal of Montreal. I refer to the Yamaska case. 
In 1930 there were, I believe, one hundred ballots found on the recount not 
bearing the returning officer’s official stamp. The recount judge threw these 
ballots out. The matter was brought up before a judge of the Court of Appeal 
and he ruled that these ballots should be counted. The recount was reopened 
and the unstamped ballots were counted. 

Mr. Hears: Were they initialled? 

Mr. Casroneuay: I am not sure about that. 

Mr. Hears: Do we not insist. upon them being initialled? 

Mr. Castoncuay: The act calls for the initials of the deputy returning 
officer. 

Mr. Hears: That is what we want. 

Mr. ‘Castoneuay: The stamping of the ballot is an obligation put on the 
returning officer at a time when he has many other more important duties to 
perform. Nomination day is on Monday and the returning officer gets the 
ballot boxes out on Wednesday or Thursday and he has to get them to his 
deputy returning officers before Saturday. While this is going on he has this 
stamping to do. In electoral districts as many as 80,000 ballots have to 
be stamped. 

Mr. Hears: They do not do it in provincial elections or municipal elections. 

Mr. Castoneuay: I could not say it is not done in provincial elections. 

Mr. Heaps: I am sure of it. 


Mr. Castoneuay: It is a very very onerous task at a time when the return- 
ing officer has very many other important things to do. The ballot paper sup- 
plied to the returning officer is in this form (exhibiting). This ballot paper is 
made to order; it has a watermark and these black marks are printed by the 
King’s Printer. With this printing and perforating done in advance I do not 
believe there are many printing places in Canada that could turn out paper 
exactly of the kind supplied by the government. The rubber stamp is obviously 
to prevent the substituting of other ballot papers. I think it is quite safe with- 
out the rubber stamp. It adds to the returning officers’s work, and I think it 
is unnecessary. If an electro of the same design as the stamp was furnished to 
each returning officer to be printed on the back of the ballots at the place where 
the rubber stamp was impressed before, it would, I believe, meet the situation. 

Mr. Heaps: I believe the signature or the initials of the D.R.O. are sufficient 
on the back of the ballot. I do not believe it is necessary to have a stamp at 
all. Elections are conducted in this country provincially and municipally and 
it has been found sufficient. I do not see why we require a stamp at all. Are 
rubber stamps required by the act at the present time? 

The WITNESS: Yes. 


Mr. Hears: I move that we abolish the use of stamps in federal elections. 
Mr. MacNicou: I do not know whether I shall support Mr. Heaps’ motion 
or not. The stamp had some merit in it, and I should like to ask if a returning 
officer when he supplies the ballots to the printer could not supply a government 
electro for the use of stamping the ballot on the back. If that was done it would 
eliminate the necessity of the returning officer doing the stamping, and would 
really meet the situation. If you do not put something on it there is nothing 
(Mr. Harry Butcher.] 
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on the back of the ballot to show that it is an official ballot. I was wondering 
if the returning officer. could not provide each deputy returning officer in the 
riding with an electro instead of the stamp that is supplied now? 

oe i Hears: There would be quite a lot of work involved in getting them 
ready. 

Mr. MacNicou: There are only 245 ridings. 

Mr. Castoneuay: There would be no more trouble in getting the electr 
than getting the rubber stamp. ab UP Re 

Hye, MacNIicou: It could be stamped on at the time the ballot was being 
printed. The impression could show that this is an official ballot of the riding of 
the North Pole. 

Mr. McLEAN: Would that involve extra cost? 

Mr. Castoneuay: Very little. 

Mr. Woop: Do I understand you send these blanks to the returning officers 
and the printer in the locality prints the ballots? How would he know where 
to put it? 

Mr. Castonevay: In printing the ballots the printer would be shown where 
the electro goes. There would be plenty of time to get the electro since it can- 
not be used until after nomination day. 


The AcTING CHAIRMAN: Are you ready for the question? 

Mr. Heaps: I am quite prepared to accept Mr. MacNicol’s suggestion in 
regard electro plates instead of the other method. Mr. MacNicol can make his 
motion and I shall withdraw mine. 

Mr. Castoneuay: A special electro plate for each election with a design 


something like the rubber stamp containing a description relating to the 
election day and the year and the electoral district could be supplied. 


Mr. Heaps: I withdraw my motion. 


The Acting CHarrMAN: Mr. MacNicol moves seconded by Mr. Heaps that 
we substitute electro plates for rubber stamps. 


Motion agreed to. 


The WITNESS: 


42. That after the words “ day prior to the day fixed” in Section 26, 

the following words should be inserted “ not counting Sundays.” 
Section 26 provides that:— 

Each deputy returning officer shall, if practicable, furnish to the 
returning officer, not later than ten o’clock in the morning of the day 
prior to the day fixed for polling, the name and occupation or addition 
of his poll clerk; and the returning officer shall, not later than twelve 
o’clock noon of the day prior to the day fixed for polling, post up in his 
office and as well forward to the Chief Electoral Officer a list of the names 
and addresses of the deputy returning officers and poll clerks, with the 
occupation or addition of each, showing the polling station where each 
is to act, and shall permit free access to and afford full opportunity for 
inspection of such list by any candidate, agent or elector up to at least 
six o’clock in the evening of the same day. 


This entails quite a lot of work for the returning officer on the Sunday preceding 
the day of the election and it should be avoided. 


Mr. MacNicou: I think it should be, too. 
The Acting CHairMAN: There will be an amendment in regard to that. 
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The Wirness: I have a proposed amendment dealing with this very matter. 
The amendment will be known as New Section 26:— 

Each deputy returning officer shall, if practicable, furnish to the 
returning officer, not later than six o’clock in the afternoon of the Saturday 
immediately preceding polling day, the name, address and occupation of 
his poll clerk; and the returning officer shall, not later than seven o’clock 
in the afternoon of the Saturday immediately preceding polling day, 
post up in his office a list of the names and addresses of the deputy return- 
ing officers and poll clerks, with the occupation of each, showing the 
polling station where each is to act, and shall permit free access to and 
afford full opportunity for inspection of such list by any candidate, agent 
or elector up to at least ten o’clock in the evening of the same day. 


Mr. McLean: What is the necessity for supplying the returning officers 
with the name of the clerk? 


Mr. Castoncuay: In order that the returning officer may be able to inform 
candidates who will be poll clerk at the various polling stations. 

Mr. McLean: Is there any real necessity for that? 

Mr. MacNticou: Oh, yes, everybody likes to know that. 

The Actinc CHAIRMAN: Are the members in favour of the proposed amend- 
ment? 

Mr. MacNicou: That has reference to the Saturday prior to the election. 
I thought we got the names of the clerks earlier than that. 

Mr. Casroncuay: You get the list of names of deputies earlier than that, 
but it is very difficult to get the names of the clerks before that time. 

Mr. McLean: I do not see the necessity for knowing the names of the clerks. 

Mr. MacNicou: The necessity is that at the next election you as the member 
for your riding and being a government riding will name all the clerks, and you 
would like to know that you are getting all the clerks you are entitled to. 

Mr. Cuarx: I will move the adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. RosicHaup: I will second it. 


(Suggestion agreed to.) 


The Witness: Suggestion No. 43. That after the word “ person” in section 
37 the following words should be inserted, “ No matter in what polling division 
he or she may reside or be an elector.” Section 37 reads as follows:— 


Subject to the exceptions stated in the next following subsection, 
every person employed by any person for pay or reward in reference to 
an election in any electoral district shall be disqualified from voting and 
incompetent to vote in such electoral district at such election. 


These words are added, “No matter in what polling division he or she may 
reside or be an elector.” 


Mr. McLean: That does not add anything. 
The Actinc CHairMAN: Moved by Mr. MacNicol, seconded by Mr. Heaps, 
that the suggestion be negatived. 


(Carried). 


The Wirness: Suggestion No. 44. That after the words “shall publish,” in 
section 63-(5), the following words shall be inserted “in the form prescribed by 
the chief electoral officer.” 


{Mr. Harry Butcher.] 
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Subsection 5 at present reads:— 


The returning officer, within ten days after he receives from the 
official agent any return of supplementary return respecting election ex- 
penses, shall publish at the expense of the candidate a summary thereof 
with the signature of the official agent thereto in one and the same news- 
Paper oe or circulated in the electoral district wherein the election 
was held. 


It is now suggested that the publication shall be in the form prescribed by 
the chief electoral officer. 


Mr. Casroneuay: That is the way it is done now. 


The Actine Cuarrman: It is moved by Mr. Robichaud and seconded by Mr. 
Cameron that the suggestion be adopted. 


(Carried). 


The Wirnsss: No. 45. This is not necessary, but I will read it:— 


That in section 94(4) it should be clearly provided that the advance 
polling station be established within the electoral district. 


Section 94, subsection 1, really does establish that. 
(Suggestion dropped). 


The Acting CHarrMAN: No. 46. 

The Witness: “That all oaths of electors subscribed on polling day at the 
polling station should be in the form of an affidavit.” 

Mr. Castoneuay: This would mean it would take a long time to record the 
vote of the electors. 

Mr. Cameron: I move that it be dropped. 


(Suggestion negatived). 


The Wirness: Suggestion No. 47. “That the owners of buildings used 
as polls in rural polling divisions be paid as much as those for urban polling 
divisions—namely $10.” 

There are 16,130 of them and that would result in a further expenditure of 
$64,000. 

Mr. McLean: What is the amount paid now? 

The Witness: $6. 

Mr. Woon: I recommend that we adopt this suggestion. I do not know 
why there should be so much discrimination. Maybe $10 is too much, but if it 
it too much for the farm woman who has her house to take care of then it is 
too much for anybody in the city. If we want to save money, let us save it. 

Mr. MacNicou: In the cities the polls are usually held in the parlour or in 
the dining room or in rooms that are carpeted, and the halls are usually carpeted, 
and I have no doubt that anyone who has had a polling subdivision in his resi- 
dence on a muddy election day would have to send the rugs out to be cleaned 
afterwards. We have a great deal of difficulty in getting places to establish 
polling booths in the cities. I do not know whether that is true of the country. 

Mr. Woon: I would like to say that the farm women are as anxious to keep 
their houses in good order as anyone else, and they have just as much trouble in 
cleaning up after an election. There has been too much of this Segue tn 
all the way down the line—not that I care very much, but it 1s very unkind tha 
these things should continue without somebody drawing attention to them. ‘! 

Mr. Casroncuay: It might be possible to have a uniform rate. There is a 
uniform rate established for provincial elections in Ontario. In the province of 
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Ontario the rent of a polling booth is $8 if only one poll is held in the same 
house; and $4 per poll for every additional poll held in the same building and that 
applies to both urban and rural polling divisions. 

Mr. Woop: Generally speaking in the rural districts public buildings are 
utilized as much as possible—school houses and buildings of that character— 
but if a farm woman has to use her house as a polling booth I do not see any 
justification for any difference in compensation. 

Mr. MacNicou: No. I was not arguing that there should be any difference 
in the rate between country and city polling stations; but in the country the 
school is, as a rule, the usual location of polling places. 

Mr. Farr: I agree with Mr. Wood in this regard. In addition to what he 
said, I would offer one more suggestion which I think should be considered: that 
is that where a poll is held in a farm home, in many cases an epidemic is brought 
into the home. That has happened in different instances in polls in the west. I 
do not think there should be any difference between city polls and country polls 
in respect of the amount paid for the same accommodation. 

Mr. MacNicot: As arule in Ontario, as far as I know, the schools have been 
used as polling places in the rural sections. 

Mr. Woop: Yes, but there are also many homes used. Some farmers even 
serve a lunch. 

Mr. Farr: With regard to the matter of carpets, that shows no more than 
that the city woman possesses comforts which the country woman does not. 

Mr. MacLean: I do not think the framers of the act intended any discrim- 
ination. Surely it is a matter of values. We all know that if we go to rent a hall 
of the same size and fitness in the city and in the country that the rents are 
much higher in the city. 

Mr. WerMEN.LINGER: And there are electric lights also. 

Mr. McLean: No matter how much you desire to equalize rents you cannot 

do it. In towns of 8,000 many of the polls, must, of necessity, not be in the 
residences but in buildings located in the business sections, and you cannot secure 
voting accommodation of a suitable type in those areas at the same rent as you 
can in the country. I am not saying that the amounts paid are correct at present. 
I do not know whether they are or not. But certainly if you are going to make 
a flat rate for all Canada, then the government is going to pay much more than 
is necessary. It is a matter of the market value of rentals in the different places; 
it 1s not a question of discrimination. 
__ Mr. Woop: Of course, on the other hand, the government should have author- 
ity, if there was any objection in any particular community to the location of a 
polling booth, to expropriate for that day. If we are going to have a law let 
us have a law, but let us have the law equal. I do not see that there can be any 
objection to that. 

Mr. MacNicou: The returning officer has that authority now. 

Mr. Castonauay: The returning officers have difficulties in places like West- 
mount and in the better residential sections of Toronto and elsewhere to secure 
premises for polling stations. In some places it has been impossible to secure 
them, and I have instructed returning officers on many occasions to erect tents 
where a polling station was desired. In such cases nobody wanted the poll even 
at the rental of $10. 

_ Mr. Woop: If the people are not interested I would say we should disfran- 
chise the polling division. 

Mr. MacNicou: Oh, no. 


The ACTING CHAIRMAN: The question is whether we are going to equalize 
the amount paid in rural and urban polling stations. 


[Mr. Harry Butcher.] 
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Mr. Farr: I move that the amount be equalized. 


The Actinc CHaIRMAN: It is moved by Mr. Fair and seconded by Mr. 
Cameron that the amount be equalized. 


Mr. Farr: If you want to keep the amount down, I do not see any reason 
why there should be so many stations. 


Mr. MacNicot: I do not think we are looking at this suggestion in the right 
manner. The point has been raised here that the country has been discriminated 
against. Now, certainly, no one ever intended anything like that. So, if the 
committee is going to consider this matter on the basis that the people in the 
country are being discriminated against we are all going to vote to give the 
country the same rate as the city. But are we using our best judgment in this 
matter. I think Mr. McLean has explained it very clearly. There is a reason 
why the rate should be higher in one place than another. I am not saying that 
it should be, but I do know this that in many polling subdivisions it is almost 
impossible to obtain places in which to hold the poll. In my own polling sub- 
division in the last election the returning officer went to my neghbour and begged 
him to let the poll be held in the hall of his house, but could not induce him to 
do so. The poll was eventually held away off on another street in a place where 
the voters had to go up a flight of stairs on the side of the hill to vote. I am 
sure that had a protest been made against holding the poll in that residence where 
the voters had to ascend a flight of outside stairs the returning officer would not 
have permitted the poll to be held there. Whether a condition like that applies 
in the country or not I do not know. I used to live in the country. I lived in 
the country until I was a young man. My recollection is that the poll was 
usually held either in a school, as regards that particular poll, or in the carriage 
shop. If the committee wants to throw away—what is the amount? 


The Witness: $64,000. 


Mr. Woop: I appreciate what Mr. MacNicol has said. I believe that the 
principle of business should apply to the administration of government affairs 
as well as to the administration of anything else; on the other hand, I would 
like to direct attention to the remark of Mr. McLean that there is a difference 
between rents and values in one section and in another section, and that we 
have a right to pay for value. But that does not answer the question. We 
could argue this matter and there would be just as good arguments on one side 
as on the other. I take the view that the reason why rents are lower in the 
country is that we have been satisfied with our economic condition which has 
forced us to accept so many of these low values, and in comparison with other 
things. They come in with the argument and say that rents are lower. It is 
not that they should be lower. They are lower. The rural mail carrier delivers 
mail and he furnishes the automobile or horse or whatever the case may be, 
and he will do it for less than half of what the postal clerk will deliver 1t for in 
the city, who has got a cement sidewalk and where they furnish him with his 
boots and his suit of clothes. But at the same time, is that any argument? The 
thing is this: We are all citizens of this Dominion of Canada, and I am telling 
you this, that I rise when they start to discriminate against our farm women. 
Don’t you ever worry, our farm women have made their contribution to the 
wealth of this country just as much as the men; and if they had the opportunity 
they would like to have hardwood floors and Turkish rugs in their front parlours 
if they could afford it. It is just as difficult for them to replace even the old 
rag carpets in the farmhouse, and I think they are entitled to have as much 
reward for it. That is the basis I argue on. I grant you that in most cases 
in the rural sections we do use the public buildings, and I am satisfied that there 
would not be over 10 per cent in my constituency where the poll would be polled 
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in homes. I would say 10 per cent or 15 at the outside would be a fair good 
average where homes are used. But when you take that 15 per cent of rural 
polls, I do not wish to see them discriminated against Just on the ground that 
I have suggested. 

Mr. MacNicou: The poll which is held in a rural home should receive the 
same rate as in the city. 

Mr. Woop: Thanks very much. 

Mr. McLean: In the constituency which is described, that is rural, is it 
$6 in the whole constituency? 

Mr. Castoncuay: Before the committee comes to any decision on that 
point, I wish to state what the rates are. The allowance paid for rental in an 
urban polling division is $10 for the first poll and $5 for any additional poll 
held in the same building. In rural polling divisions the rate paid at the last 
election was $6 for the first poll and $3 for any additional poll held in the same 
building. Now, with the limit of population required in any place to have urban 
polling divisions reduced to 3,500, there will be less discrimination than there was 
in the 1930 election. 

Mr. Cameron: Does anyone know how the Ontario provision works out 
so far as procuring polling booths are concerned—$8 and $4. 

Mr. MacNicou: It is almost impossible to get polls in places. 

Mr. Casronauay: I have not heard how the thing worked out. 

Mr. McLean: I want to get clear on this. Under the act as we are amend- 
ing it, what would be the rate payable for a polling sub-division in a rural 
riding, in an urban part of that riding? For instance in a town of 7,000, what 
would the rate be? 

Mr. Castoncuay: The difference lies in the fact that the rural polling divi- 
sion is rural or urban. If it is urban—all urban polling divisions, no matter if 
they were in places of 2,000, were entitled to the higher rate. 


Mr. RopicHaup: Where they are classed as urban. 


Mr. McLean: That would mean that the amendment we have made to the 
act changes the rate paid in places over 3,500, does it not? It changes it. 
Well, Mr. Chairman, I do not think that any increase in rates for polling places 
is justified at all. In my riding some of which consists of towns of 7,000, 8,000 
and 9,000, and most of which is country, there is no difficulty in getting polling 
places at the present rates—none whatever. And any increase in rates paid 
for that purpose in that riding will be very severely criticized. I think any 
change we ought to make would be a change which would be in the direction of 
keeping the rental at the same level that it was before, rather than increasing it 
by that amendment. I think we are not justified in an increase, and for any 
increase we make in my riding I would be severely criticized, for increasing 
unnecessarily the rentals. I think the argument of discrimination between the 
country and the city and the question of what rents are paid in the city is away 
from the point altogether. There are all sorts of conditions, over which nobody 
has any control, which regulate rent. There is no use of going into that. There 
are local improvement rates in front of some of the residences in the city. That 
is another phase that constitutes a rental higher than country rentals for the 
same purpose. I think that is altogether apart from the point. I am not 
prepared to move a resolution now because I have not the facts at my finger 
ends. But I think that the rates ought to remain the same as they were before; 
that is, that the act ought to be so worded that our amendment changing the 
Sees of rural and urban polls ought not to raise the rents paid for polling 
places. 


[Mr. Harry Butcher.] 
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The Actinc CuarrMan: That is the effect of the vote. The vote is that it 
shall be equalized, and if the committee decides that it shall be equalized, then 
of course, that raises it. But if the committee decides to the contrary, it ‘leaves 
the act just as it stands now. 

Mr. Farr: I move the equalization at $8 in order that the cost will not 
be changed very much either way. When you come to compare country and city 
polls, you have got quite a field to look into. If you take the country away 
take the rural districts away, you will have no cities in a very short time. I 
think you realize that. 

Mr. MacNicou: And we realize the other too. 

Mr. Farr: If you have not realized it, I think you have got to realize it 
before you have got very far with this. Just as soon as you take the country 
away you will take the city away too. I think you have got to realize that. 

Mr. MacNicou: A better way to put it would be that the two are dependent 
on each other, 100 per cent equal. 

Mr. Farr: That is so. If you take the country away, you are going to take 
the city away. 

The Acting CHaArrMAN: We will not get any farther in that argument 
to-day. Let us get to the point. 

Mr. Cameron: I think, Mr. Chairman,— 

The Acting CHarrMAN: Mr. Fair has not finished. 

Mr. Farr: I have not got very much to say. But I do think that the fact 
that farm values are lower to-day, far lower than they should be, is no reason 
that we should be discriminated against in this way. 

The AcTING CHAIRMAN: Do not let us mistake this. The question here 
before us is raising up the rural polling divisions to $10. That is all we have 
got to deal with. It is not a question of the amount. 

Mr. Fam: Raising us to $8 and cutting the others down to $8. 

The Acting CHAIRMAN: Thai is not what we have before us. 

Mr. Rickarp: What is it for urban polls in towns—$10 

The Acting CHARMAN: $10 for the first. 

Mr. Ricxarp: Incorporated villages and towns were $10 for the first poll? 

The Witness: Yes. They were mostly towns and cities of 10,000 popula- 
tion. 

Mr. RickarD: What about small villages and towns? 

The WiTNEss: They were classed as rural polling divisions and the rent 
paid in small villages was $6 only. 

Mr. Ricxarp: I do not believe the committee would be well advised to 
raise this to $64,000. 

Mr. MAcNicoxi: $64,000. 

Mr. Rickarp: Yes, $64,000. That is too much money, I think. I do not 
think we would be well advised to that at all. 

The Acting CuarrMAn: Are you ready for the question? 

Mr. Farr: I am not quite clear on this. My amendment was to equalize 
it at $8; that meant to increase the country rental and decrease the city rental 
to the same extent. 

The Actine CHARMAN: The proposition here is that the owners of build- 
ings used as polls in rural polling divisions be paid as much as those for urban 
polling divisions, namely, $10. 

Mr. Woop: Leave it at $10, and let us get on. 

The Actinc CHatmMAN: You are making an amendment that that shou 
be $8? 


ld 
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Mr. Farr: $8. 

The ACTING CHAIRMAN: For each? 

Mr. Farr: Yes. 

Mr. Cameron: I agree with that amendment, and second it. 

The AcTING CHAIRMAN: Are you ready for the question, or do you think 
we have a sufficient number here to decide the matter? 

Mr. MacNicou: We certainly have not. 

The Actinc CuairMAN: It seems to me that this is perhaps a (he which 
is of great importance, and one we should not deal with in the small committee 
present. 

Mr. MacNicou: Surely the members from the city know the problem we 
are up against. 

The AcTING CHAIRMAN: I make the suggestion that we hold this over 
until the next meeting. 

Mr. McLean: Any way, Mr. Chairman, I think it is the desire of the 
committee to report something to the house that will commend itself to the 
government. I can hardly imagine a government which wants to retain power 
and which wants to govern the country, which would advocate or permit an 
extra absolutely unnecessary expenditure of $64,000 of this kind. I think we 
should leave it over. 

The ACTING CHAIRMAN: Is it the wish of the committee to take a vote? 

Mr. RicKarp: J think we should take the vote. 

The ACTING CHAIRMAN: All right. The question is that the rents for build- 
ings in rural and urban polling divisions shall be equalized at $8 for all. Will 
all in favour please signify? 

Mr. MacNicou: Not $8; just equalize. 

The Acting CHAIRMAN: Each $8. 

Mr. MacNicot: No. 

The Acting CHARMAN: Yes, Mr. Fair’s amendment is $8. 

Mr. Farr: That is the motion. 

The Acting CHARMAN: That all rates be fixed at $8. 

Mr. Woop: If it is going to be unfair to reduce the rents, why not have 
that term out, and decide the motion with that term out? I say “equalize.” 
I think that is the purport of that motion, to get an expression of opinion on 
the justice of the argument. 

The AcTING CHAIRMAN: What do you say to that, Mr. Fair? 

Mr. Fair: That is quite all right. 

The AcTING CHAIRMAN: The question is as to equalization— 

Mr. Farr: My reason for putting in $8 was to get away from the injustice 
of raising the cost. 

Mr. Woop: I recognize your point. I think it was very well taken. 

The AcTINnG CHAIRMAN: The motion is to equalize all the rentals, both 
urban and rural. 

Mr. McLean: Mr. Chairman, I think this committee will have to recom- 
mend what we think the rents ought to be. I do not think there is much 
sense in a vote of that sort. 

The AcTING CHAIRMAN: What would you say? 

Mr. McLuan: Let us put in our motion what we are going to recommend 
should go into the act. 

Mr. Rosicuaunp: Mr. Fair’s motion was $8. 

[Mr. Harry Butcher.] 
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The Actinc Cuatrman: All right. 
Mr. McLuan: It is all right if the motion goes that way, but by just having 
it “ equalized” we do not know what we are voting on. ‘ 
The Acting CuHaiRMAN: That is right. 
| Mr. CaSTONGUAY: The rates are not fixed by the act. They are fixed by 
order-in-council. ; ; 
Mr. Cameron: I do not think the term “rent” should be applied at all. 
It is a building which is used for one day, and the idea is to compensate the 
people properly for the dirt and mud that is carried in. It is not exactly a 
question of rent, and I do not think you can compare it from that standpoint. 
It is Just as inconvenient in one house as in another. 


The Actinc CHatRMAN: Quite true. Are you going to vote upon this 
to-day, gentlemen? 


Some Hon. Members: Question. 

The Acting CuarrmMan: All right. All those in favour of the amendment. 

Mr. Rickarp: What is the amendment? 

The Acting CHatrMan: Is it $8? 

Mr. Farr: $8. 

The Actinc CuarRMAN: Or equalized only? 

Mr. Ropicuaup: Equalized at $8. 

The Actina CHairMAN: Equalized at $8. Is that right? 

Mr. Rogicuavup: Yes. 

The Actinc CHarrmawn: All right. All in favour of the amendment? I 
declare the amendment lost. 


(Dropped.) 


I think that is enough, gentlemen. 

The Witness: Might I suggest that at our next meeting, the committee 
should consider a suggestion that is not upon the schedule: “Should teachers 
vote where they live or where they are teaching, when they are on both lists of 
electors.” That was discussed last session, and I think perhaps we should discuss 
that again. 

Mr. Ricxarp: I think that is a very important point. I think I brought it 
up iast session. It is very important in my riding. 

Mr. Farr: As it is now a quarter after one, Mr. Chairman, I move that we 
now adjourn. 

The Acting CHAIRMAN: When is the next meeting? 

Mr. Woon: Tuesday. 

The Acting CuHairMAN: All right, Tuesday. The house may be sitting on 
Tuesday. 

Mr. MacNicou: I would say if you meet on Tuesday, please do not conflict 
with the committee on Marine and Fisheries. They put off their meeting this 
morning so that members could be here. 

The Wrrness: May I say that Mr. Bothwell suggested that we meet from 
ten to eleven on Tuesday morning. 


The Committee adjourned at 1.15 p.m. to meet again on Tuesday, March 30, 
at 10 a.m. 
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House or Commons, Room 429, 
March 30, 1937, 


The Special Committee on Elections and Franchise Acts met at 11 o’clock 
Mr. Bothwell, the chairman, presided. hae! 


The Cuarrman: Gentlemen, I have to make an apology to the committee 
this morning for calling this meeting for 11 o’clock instead of 10 o’clock. It was 
my belief at the time that the hour of 10 was set that the house would be sitting 
but morning sittings in the house do not start until to-morrow. It was also 
thought that by meeting at 10 o’clock until 11 o’clock members who desired to 
attend other committees could do so. 

We should dispose of a couple of matters before considering the suggestions. 
Last year Mr. Butcher made a study of registration methods and permanent 
lists in certain states of the American union. While we have disposed of that 
question, and he has given us certain information from time to time regarding it, 
there is nothing in the record giving us a synopsis of his investigations in that 
regard. Mr. Butcher has this information in rather short form, and I think we 
should have it put on the record. I would suggest that we have that synopsis 
with regard to Mr. Butcher’s investigations placed upon the record by way of 
appendix to our report. Does the committee agree to this suggestion? 


(Suggestion agreed to.) 


Now, gentlemen, I have received a telegram from Mr. T. G. Norris, K.C., 
regarding the application for Canadian born Japanese to be allowed the right to 
vote. 

(Following discussion it was decided to reply that the committee 
intended to make a report on the evidence already before it with the 
suggestion that any further material that Mr. Norris had to send might 
be forwarded to the Secretary of State.) 


As some of the members of the committee desire to attend other committees 
this morning, there are certain things which I should like them to consider 
before they leave. We had the benefit of Mr. Butcher’s work throughout the 
session, and we had been working on a report last year. You will remember that 
a sub-committee was appointed to draft that report. I have been wondering if it 
will be agreeable this year, taking into the account the tremendous volume of 
recommendations which have to be considered, to have us prepare that report 
and read it to the committee, and any clauses that are objectionable can be con- 
sidered by the committee and a sub-committee can be appointed to consider those. 
I suggest that rather than appointing a sub-committee now which would have 
to spend days in going all through this material. 

Hon. Mr. Srewarr: We are very busy at present and are about to start 
morning sittings, and I think your suggestion is the right one. I suggest that you, 
Mr. Chairman, Mr. Butcher and Mr. Castonguay could get the sense of the pro- 
ceedings and draft a report which we would be free to revise in any way we like. 

The CHarrman: Most of the other suggestions we have to consider are 
recommendations that have been made by election officers. . 

Mr. MacNicou: In view of the fact that I will have to leave in a few 
moments, I would like to say that the main question yet to be considered, as far 
as I am concerned, is the possibility of in some way ameliorating the difficulties 
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experienced in connection with having the vote take place across Canada as 
it does now at different hours, and the necessity of endeavouring to synchronize, 
at least more nearly, the times of voting throughout Canada; because there is a 
very great question in this regard due to the fact that the polls in the Maritimes 
close several hours earlier than they do in the west. This matter affects all 
political groups. If one party is winning in the east and that information is 
telegraphed to the west, that information has an effect upon the voting. It is 
immaterial which party wins in the east; the effect is the same; I am con- 
vinced that there should be some way of ameliorating that condition. 


The CuHairMAN: In connection with that question the suggestion I had to 
offer was that in our report we should quote the recommendation that was made 
here and simply add a rider that the committee agree that closer synchroniza- 
tion of the returns should be arrived at if possible. We will not be making any 
definite recommendation, but we will be leaving it as an open question for the 
consideration of the department in drafting the bill. 


Mr. Purpy: I have discussed this matter with many of the members for 
the Maritime provinces, and I cannot find anybody in favour of it. In the nature 
of things the sun moves from east to west and, that being the case, we 
should have the opportunity of at least casting our ballots in the daylight. 
We are, perhaps, shoved into the background in some things, but I do not 
think we should have to accept this suggestion. 


Hon. Mr. Stewarr: Of course, that reflects the views of Canada as a whole. 
The Maritime people cannot be affected in the result of their voting by the 
present system. From their standpoint it is not a matter of importance. 
They might, perhaps, have to suffer a little inconvenience in being asked to 
vote a little later in the day. On the other hand, it does seem to me that we 
ought all to be prepared to suffer a little inconvenience if in doing so we assist 
in the free, untrammelled and uninfluenced expression of the people in a dominion 
election. It just happens, as I have said, that the people of the east are not 
affected by any action of this kind, and it may be taken that if the situation 
were reversed that we might find the Maritimes saying that something should 
be done and possibly we might find British Columbia objecting to something 
being done. However, it does appear to me, that we ought to try to get our 
elections on high ground and to allow for the free expression of the people. 
As we all know, a lot of people are influenced, and we know were influenced 
at the last election by the desire to be on the winning side; and, undoubtedly, 
a published report in British Columbia that the Maritime provinces are going 
one way or the other—the radio is shut off and speeches cannot be broadcast 
on election day—would have some effect. I do not know how far that goes 
or how much can be published, but it does seem to me that we ought to try 
to accommodate ourselves to the vast stretches of territory and to different 
conditions in this respect just as we have decided that the deferred election 
should be abolished. I think there used to be six or eight deferred elections, 
and the result was that when the results in the rest of Canada were known 
those six or eight ridings generally went with the sweep. It was decided that 
that was inadvisable, and I think we all agree that such is the case. We now 
have all our elections on the same day. 

Mr. Castoneuay: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Srmwarr: So just for the sake of trying to get a free, untram- 
melled, uninfluenced voice of the people at the last moment I think we should 
endeavour to work out some way of synchronizing returns which would make it 
impossible for any parity, and for all parties by—what shall I say—a trick 
at the last moment to influence an election. What we are trying to do here 
is a move in the right direction; it is in the interests of democracy, in the 
interests of all political parties and in the interests of good government. 

[Mr. Jules A. Castonguay.] 
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Mr. Purpy: It has never been demonstrated that this situation does have 
the effect claimed by the people in the west. The statement is made that they 
refrain from voting until they see how the east is going— 


Hon. Mr. Stewart: I do not say that. They do not go to the polls until 
3 o'clock. 


Mr. Purpy: They stay to see how things are going in the east. However, 
that did not work out in the by-elections where we have a concrete example 
in Hamilton. In that case if the people had wanted to be in line with the 


_ government they knew exactly what the situation was, and if what has been 


said is true that should have had some effect. It did not work out there, 
and I cannot really see how it has much effect on election day. I believe that 
every man knows on the eve of an election how he is going to vote. At any 
rate, that is my opinion. I think all intelligent voters have made up their 
minds as to how they are going to cast their ballots, and it would take some- 
thing more than news over the wires to change their attitude. 

Hon. Mr. Srewart: With regard to by-elections, Mr. Purdy’s statement 
is not in point, because the result of any by-election would not change the 
situation here where the government’s majority is what it is and the opposition’s 
number is so small—it does not make any difference which way a by-election 


— goes. 


Mr. Woop: I am rather inclined to think that the difficulty is more apparent 
than real. I sympathize with the Maritimes in that they do not feel like having 
to go to the polls in the dark when they wish to register their opinion; at the same 


_ time, however, I believe it would be possible, without very much inconvenience, 


to extend the hour on one side of the Dominion and to shorten the time on the 


other side. It takes nearly one hour to get the record of a poll. That gives you 


three hours. I believe we could come to some compromise without advancing the 


closing of the polls in the Maritimes to 8 or 9 o’clock. I do not think we should 
do that. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: No. 

Mr. Woop: However, I believe if Mr. Purdy would see his way clear to agree 
to a reasonable compromise we might settle this matter. I am not very sure that 
the argument advanced is a sound one. I do not think the opinions of the voters 
are influenced in many cases; at least, my opinion would not be, and I judge 


_ everybody by myself. 


Mr. Gurn: You are pretty stubborn. 
Hon. Mr. Stewart: An hour on each end would fix it. 
Mr. MacNicou: I think the chairman’s suggestion is fair. There are four 


- members from Prince Edward Island, there will be nine from New Brunswick at 


the next election, and there are twelve from Nova Scotia. British Columbia has 
sixteen members, and Alberta seventeen. Those two provinces have more mem- 
bers than all the Maritime provinces. 
Mr. Castonevay: Yes. cy ae iL 
Mr. Purpy: You must remember that the sun is shining on the Maritimes. 
Mr. MacNicou: I think the suggestion of Mr. Wood is not out of the way. 
The Curran: If we have time, we might have another discussion on this 
item; but in the meantime would it be agreeable to the members of the committee 


that we simply leave the question open with a suggestion to the house that this 
~ recommendation has been made but not disposed of. 


Mr. Purpy: I am quite agreeable to leave it open. . 
Hon. Mr. Srewarr: It seems to me we should go a little further than that. 
It is merely passing the buck. ; 
Mr. MacNicou: At what hour do the polls close now: 
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Mr. Castoneuay: Six o’clock. 

Mr. MacNicou: All over Canada? 

Mr. Castoneuay: Yes. 

Mr. MacNicou: If they closed at 7 o’clock in the Maritimes it would still be 
daylight all over the east. 

Mr. Castonauay: And 5 o’clock in British Columbia. 

Mr. MacNicou: Yes; one hour earlier in British Columbia. 

Mr. Castoneuay: That would make a difference of two hours. 


Mr. MacNicou: That would leave one hour for counting in between, and 
there be no injustice done in any part of Canada. 


Mr. Castonauay: It would be an improvement. 


Mr. MacNicou: I think you recommended something of that kind earlier, — 


did you not? 
Mr. Castonauay: No. 


Mr. Cuarxk: There is so little difference between Ontario and Quebec time — 


that I think it would be agreeable to the Maritimes to vote at the same time as 
they do in Ontario and Quebec. Then there would be no difficulty about the 
returns, because the Ontario and Quebec time would rule the time down there, 
and the returns from Ontario, Quebec and the Maritime provinces would go out 
at the same time. 

Mr. MacNicou: Yes. I have no objection to that. 

The CuarrMan: The thought I had in mind was that it was the feeling of the 
committee that this would work no hardship on anybody and that the committee 
would like to see the times synchronized; that this recommendation has been 


made and we are leaving the matter open for the consideration of the government. — 


Hon. Mr. Stewart: Possibly the suggestion of Mr. Clark is a very fair 
and sound one. It occurs to me that we might draw a line through the middle 
of Canada and make the time of voting one hour shorter on one side and one 
hour longer on the other, rather than simply change the times of voting in the 
Maritime provinces and in British Columbia and Alberta. 


Mr. MacNicou: Under that scheme the Maritime provinces, Quebec and 


Ontario would vote at the same hour, and everything west would vote at a 


different hour. 


The Cuarrman: Would you make the dividing line the western boundary 
of Ontario? 


Hon. Mr. Srewart: Yes, whatever would appear to be best—either the 
western boundary of Manitoba or the western boundary of Ontario, whichever 
seems to work out best in point of time. 


Mr. MacNicou: Say the Manitoba-Ontario boundary. 

Mr. Woop: The time changes at Fort William. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: Yes. That is a good place to make the change. 

Mr. MacNicout: We could not do that because the riding of Fort William 


— 


ea 


and Port Arthur runs west of that. The western boundary of Manitoba would be — 


the best point of division. Make that the dividing line. 


The Cuarrman: Yes. I believe we should make it at the boundary between . 


the two provinces. 


__ Hon. Mr. Stewarr: Yes. In my opinion we should say that we have con- 
sidered this matter and are inclined to believe it has merit, and that we recom- 
mend it for the decision of the house. We could go that far without coming to 
a decision, if we cannot make a decision. I believe our recommendation might 
go along that line. 


(Mr. Jules A. Castonguay.] 
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The CHarrMan: We will see if we can work that out—making that division 
there if that seems to be the logical point, because an hour or so of difference 


_ would obviate all the difficulty. 


Mr. MacNicou: Of course. 
Mr. Rickarp: Would the polls close at 5 o’clock in Ontario or at 7 o’clock. 


Mr. MacNicou: Yes. They would close one hour later in Ontario; they 
would close at 7 o’clock whereas they now close at 6 o’clock, and there would 
be one hour difference in the west. 


Mr. Castoneuay: In the west the polls would open at 7 o’clock a.m. and 
close at 5 in the afternoon. 


The CHAIRMAN: It seems to me that one hour difference would overcome 


our difficulty in connection with these returns getting out. 


Mr. RickarpD: We want to know how this change would affect us; is it 


le going to be 9 to 7 in Ontario? 


Mr. Cuarx: No. That would make it later in the Maritime provinces. 
Leave it as it is in Ontario. We would not want it to be any later than 6. It is 


— 8 to 6 now. 


Mr. Rickarp: I think as far as influencing the vote is concerned we are 


making a lot more of it than there is to it. 


Hon. Mr. Stewart: British Columbia could tell you what happened in the 
last election. 

Mr. MacNicou: We could cut off a half hour. 

Mr. Heaps: I do not think we should split hours. What is the suggestion 
now, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMaNn: That we make a dividing line between Ontario and 
Manitoba so that everybody east of Manitoba will vote an hour earlier than 


P they do from Manitoba west. 


Mr. Heaps: They will close an hour later, is that it? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. Hears: We object to closing any earlier; we believe 6 o’clock is quite 
early enough. 


Mr. Rosicuaup: We think 6 o’clock is late enough now. Leave it as it is. 
Mr. Ricxarp: We have been voting since confederation in this way. 

Mr. MacNicou: We did not have the radio at confederation. 

Mr. McLean: The only way we can get over this difficulty is by some 


- compromise. The compromise which has been suggested is that we make one 
change. If we are not willing to compromise we cannot do anything about it. 


Mr. Hears: I am willing to compromise by allowing all the provinces east 


_ of Manitoba to keep open one hour later. 


Mr. McLean: And not to change the situation in Manitoba? 
Mr. Heaps: Yes. 
Mr. McLean: Of course, the Maritimes would be making quite a little 


- compromise and so would Ontario. 


Mr. Hears: For many long years we have contended that the closing of the 


poll at 5 o’clock was too early; it deprived many people of the opportunity to 
_ vote; and that is why we have fought to keep the polls open. after 6 o’clock. We 
~ give the people practically two weeks to get on the voters’ list and we give them 
less than a day to vote. In our municipal elections we do not close until 8 
~ o’clock. I think that a fair way of handling this situation would be for the 


Maritimes to keep open one hour later. as 
Mr. MacNicou: Could we not get over the difficulty by giving the voters 
a free hour allowance? 
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Mr. McLean: I think the chairman’s suggestion was a good one: that we 
report this suggestion without making a definite recommendation and see if the 
compromise would work out in a way that would not be objectionable to anyone. 


Mr. Hears: If you send a report to the house indicating that this com- 
mittee cannot agree, how do you expect the house to agree. Let us have some- 
thing definite upon which we can agree, or let us drop the matter. 


Mr. McLean: What would you suggest? 


Mr. Hears: My suggestion is to find out if there is any objection on the 
part of any section of the dominion towards closing the polls, say, in British 
Columbia three or four hours sooner than in the Maritime provinces. Those 
polls should be allowed to remain open a little later, but they should not be 
closed in the west where we have difficulty now in getting the vote out before 
closing time. 


Mr. McLean: The objection is that the vote in the Maritime provinces 
influences the vote in the west because the results are reported in the west 
before the west has concluded its voting. 


Mr. Rosicuaup: Mr. Chairman, it just flashed through my mind that we 
can leave things as they are and allow the voting to take place from 8 to 6 all 
over Canada, but we might put a section in the act saying that the ballot boxes 
will not be opened for the counting of the ballots before 8 or 9 o’clock. 


Mr. Purpy: That would not be satisfactory at all. I believe you would 
have a small riot on your hands if the people could not get the results of the 
polls as soon after closing as posible. 


Mr. Ropicuaup: They would get used to it. 


The CHairMAN: It seems to me it is going to be difficult to hold the election 
officials for that extra hour too. 


Mr. Heaps: Are we not over-emphasizing the importance of this matter? 
I think we are. In Winnipeg we get the results from the Maritimes about one 
hour before the poll is closed—that is, there is a difference of two hours and it 
requires about three-quarters of an hour to get the results from the polls—but 
I do not think that influences our election at all. If the result of a vote can 
influence an election, I think the canvassing which is now permissible under the 
act and other methods used to influence electors—which cannot be taken advant- 
age of to the same extent by the labour party or, say, the C.C.F. who have not 
got the same organization that the others have—I think those things would have 
more effect. 

Mr. Guen: Do you know the results from the Maritimes? 

Mr. Heaps: The extras were out on the street. 

Mr. Guen: We do not know. 

Mr. Heaps: Where they get extra papers out the result is known. 


The CHAIRMAN: This seems to be a hoodoo suggestion anyway, and, more 
than that, it is No. 13 on the list. I think we should have a motion to find out 
what we are going to do with it. 


Mr. Hears: This affects British Columbia and Alberta more than any other 
section. Has anyone from British Columbia or Alberta anything to suggest? 


Mr. Rosicuaup: Apparently it had no effect on Alberta in the last election. 
Mr. Woop: My first choice is that we leave it alone, but my second choice 
would be, as I suggested before, to arrive at a compromise which would keep 
people happy. There is no particular reason why this should not be done; but I 
am inclined to believe that not many votes are influenced. If they are influenced 
[Mr. Jules A. Castonguay.] 
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then these over-enthusiastic people can soon ich j i 

t get out a report which is not rel 
to bring about the results they so much desire. However, if the aicnaeiete 
become so cheap that they can be influenced in that way, it is not very com- 
plimentary to the intelligence of the people in British Columbia and Alberta. 

Mr. Ropicuaup: I move the suggestion be dropped. 

Hon. Mr. Stewarr: I suggest it be left over, because I know the British 
Columbia representatives have something to say about it, and I think we 
ought to hear from them before we close this matter definitely. 

Mr. Gurn: I second Mr. Stewart’s motion that the matter be left over. 


The CHAIRMAN: The motion is that we negative the suggestion. The amend- 
ment is that it be held over until we have representatives from British 
Columbia here. 

Mr. Rogicuaup: I understood we wanted to dispose of this matter this 
morning. If that is not the case, I shall withdraw my motion. 

The CHAIRMAN: From this morning on we shall have only short meetings. 
We can add that in our report, if anybody has anything further to add, when 
we come to consider the report. However, Mr. Robichaud, you are prepared 
to withdraw your motion. 


Mr. RogpicuHavp: Yes. 
(Suggestion stands.) 


There is one other suggestion to be presented before we deal with the 
suggestions which have been made by the election officers, and that is the 
question raised by Mr. Rickard respecting teachers—should they be allowed 
to vote at their option at either the place where they live or where they teach. 
In 1935 this question was a rather serious one because of the permanent lists 
existing at that time. 

Mr. Heaps: How do these teachers come to be on the list twice? 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: The old list was perfectly clear. The list was made up 
a year in advance of voting, and in the meantime a teacher might have gone not 
to the place where she was residing at the time the list was made up, but to 
another riding altogether. 

Mr. Hears: Would not that happen under the new system? 

Hon. Mr. Srewart: No, because the legislation is recent—before voting. 

Mr. Woop: Unless the election were held in September. 

Mr. MacNicou: I think the difficulty would disappear under the system 
of enumeration. 

The CuarrMan: I wanted to ask Mr. Rickard if, with the change back 
to the system of 1930 where the lists are made up immediately prior to an 
election, this is a very important question? 

Mr. Ricxarp: I think it should be stated where they are to vote—whether 
they shall vote where they teach or where they reside. 

Mr. McLean: The circumstances are so different, but I think that the 
definition of residence covers the matter pretty well; it gives a certain 
elasticity. 

Mr. Ricxarp: We had cases in our riding where these teachers were 
teaching fifty miles away, but their names were written on the lists. 
This is done for a reason. It is not because they cannot vote where 
they are. That is where they obtain their living, where they teach; and I 
contend that is where they should vote. 

Mr. Heaps: Such cases can be duplicated a hundred times. First of all, 
a person has no right to be twice on the list. I think that is an offence. 


Mr. Ricxarp: They are not necessarily twice on the list. 
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Mr. Hears: If they were not twice on the list there is only one place where 
they can vote, and if they are on the list where they live they cannot vote 
where they work. 

Mr. Ricxarp: Yes, they can. 

Mr. Hears: They can vote only where they reside. There must be hundreds 
of thousands of people who reside in one constituency and work five or ten 
or twenty-five miles away from their residence. 

Mr. Ricxarp: But they are in the same riding. 

Mr. Huaps: No, in different ridings. I can give you thousands of instances. 
Let us take the city of Winnipeg. A man may reside in Winnipeg and work in 
the Transcona shops. I would say that there are 700 people who go out to the 
Transcona shops to work. They vote in the place where they live, but they 
spend three or four days a week in Transcona. The same condition applies to 
a teacher who teaches fifteen miles from her residence. 

Mr. RosicHaup: She does not come home every night or every week. 

Mr. Hears: I might suggest the case of conductors on the railways. They 
leave home and stay away for two or three days a week, but they vote at the 
place where they have their residence. The same thing should apply to teachers. 
Again we are going back to exceptions, and I am opposed to exceptions. We should 
not have a law full of exceptions. 

Mr. McLuan: I think we will save a good deal of time if Mr. Castonguay 
would give us some information with regard to residence qualification. 

Mr. Castoneuay: The question of where teachers are to vote has given con- 
siderable trouble at every election, and that was particularly true in the election 
of 1930. It is very difficult to lay down hard and fast rules about teachers, 
because, for instance, an Ottawa person may teach school fifty miles from here, 
in Lanark, and she may teach there for eight or ten years and still claim that her 
ordinary place of residence is Ottawa. If she comes back to Ottawa for holidays 
and for occasional visits she can maintain that her ordinary place of residence is 
in Ottawa, and if you force that person to vote where she teaches, a lot of incon- 
venience will be caused, especially if an election is held in July or August. On 
the other hand, if you take the attitude that a teacher must vote where she 
resides, she may claim that she resides where she teaches. They are classes of 
persons for whom it is difficult to avoid granting a double residence. 

Mr. Heaps: But their names could appear on the list only once. 

Mr. Castoncuay: It is quite possible that their names would appear on the 
both lists. 

Mr. Hears: What is the law? 


Mr. Castoneuay: In such cases there is nothing to prevent a name from being 
on two lists, but the teacher can vote only once. 

Mr. Heaps: A person has only one vote. 

Mr. Castonauay: Yes. 

Mr. Hears: If a teacher’s name was on the list in two different places and she 
voted in two different places she would be committing an offence. 

Mr. Castoncuay: She would have committed a crime. 

Mr. McLran: Let us take the case which has been referred to of a teacher 
whose permanent residence is in Ottawa but who is teaching seventy miles away; 
under the 1930 act is there anything to prevent the enumerator from putting her 
name on the list there if she wants it put on, and permitting her to vote? My 
idea is that the term “ residence ” is elastic enough to permit the teacher to have 
her name put on the list and vote there if she wants to. My opinion is that it 
could be done. 
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Mr. Castoneuay: It was done in several cases in 19 i 
remember, the election that year was held on the 28th of Tals” T = patie 
where teachers should vote gave the election officers a great deal ‘of trouble at 
that time. There were all sorts of problems to settle, and no hard and fast rule 
could be laid down. The matter of residence is one of intention on the part of 
the person concerned ; if she intends to call her father’s home or her brother’s 
home, where she lives during her holidays, her ordinary place of residence, she is 
quite justified in doing so. On the other hand, if she decides that her ordinary 
place of residence is where she teaches, she is iree to do so. 

Mr. Hears: Does not much of your trouble depend on when the ion i 
held? If the election is held when the teacher is ates school the dificalts 
does not arise, but should the election be held during the summer recess the diffi- 
culty does arise. 

Mr. Castoncuay: The difficulty arises in both cases. If the election is held 
in September or October, and if the law is silent on the subject, there is nothing 
to prevent a teacher from choosing the electoral district in which she will vote. 

Mr. RopicHaup: What does the law say—residence or domicile? 

Mr. Castoneuay: Ordinary residence. 


Mr. Rickarp: My contention is that where a teacher is working, say, fifty 
miles away and motors out and in she should vote from her residence, but where 
she goes one or two hundred miles away and only comes home for her holidays 
her residence is where she is teaching and she should vote there. es 


Mr. McLean: There is nothing to prevent her doing so. 


Mr. Rickarp: No, but she can go home and vote—she can vote whichever 
place she likes. That was the trouble during the last election, and we referred 
our particular case to the registrar. He decided one way; we were not satisfied 
and we wrote down to Mr. Castonguay. The matter was then taken before the 
county: judge, and he decided the opposite way—that teachers should vote where 
they taught, whereas the registrar decided that they should vote at their homes. 


The Cuarrman: Although Mr. Castonguay has said that there was con- 
siderable trouble in 1930, I am inclined to believe that most of the trouble 
arose in 1935. I know, as far as my constituency is concerned, that about 
half of the teachers were disfranchised. Whether reports were made to Mr. 
Castonguay or not, every member knows that with the permanent list in 1935 
a great many teachers were disfranchised. 

Mr. Rickarp: We have not had any trouble that way. Our trouble has 
been that these people were on the list at both places. 

Mr. Purpy: If they were residing one or two hundred miles away it would 
be inconvenient for them to come home. 

Mr. Ricxarp: They did it. 

The CuHairMAN: I think Mr. Heaps has sized the situation up properly; it 
is one of those exceptions that have been referred to. 

Mr. McCuaic: I had a case last year in my riding concerning a lady who 
lived at a place called New Lowell and who also taught school in my riding 
but who boarded across the road in another riding. She was on the list 
in three places, and the question arose as to whether she should vote in New 
Lowell, where she taught, or in Mr. Telford’s riding, in Grey. They held 
that she should vote where she boarded and not where she taught, and she 
was not permitted to vote at New Lowell although she lived in my riding 
and taught school in my riding. 

Mr. Ricxarp: Of course, you cannot have an act to cover that kind of 
thing. 
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Mr. Guien: How can you have an act to cover that condition? First of 
all, under the act, it is stated that a person must be in the country a certain 
length of time and six months in the constituency, and the place of residence 
decides what the constituency shall be. If we are going to try to interpret 
for exceptions then every class will ask for exceptions. All we can do is 
to stipulate that a person must declare where his or her residence is, and if she 
is away from that riding during election time it is too bad for her. That is the 
law. 

Mr. Rickarp: It does not look fair to me. This teacher goes home for a 
week-end or summer holidays, and she votes at home. 

Mr. Gurn: I will say that where a girl is teaching in her own domicile, 
that is the place she should vote. 

Mr. Ricxarp: Absolutely. 

Mr. Guien: Having registered, she has no right to say that she has a 
domicile some place else. 

Mr. Rickarp: She can. Under the open list system she can be sworn in. 
They can say that this girl is entitled to vote at that particular booth, and 
they will vote her there, even though her name is not on the list at all. 

Mr. Heaps: If her name is not on the list she is not entitled to vote. 

Mr. Rickarp: Her name can be on the list in both places. 

Mr. Hears: No. May I ask Mr. Castonguay a question on a point of law. 
Take the case of a teacher whose name appears on a list in Ottawa. Suppose 
she is teaching at a place fifty miles from Ottawa where there is an open list. 
If she goes to vote in that place where there is an open list does she have to 
take a declaration that she is entitled to vote in that riding? 

Mr. Castoncuay: If her name is not on the list, she will have to take 
an oath; but if her name is on the list she can vote without any question. 

Mr. Heaps: But suppose her name js not on the list but is on the list in an 
Ottawa riding, is she not taking a false declaration if she says she is entitled 
to vote? 

Mr. Castonavay: It is a question that she has to decide for herself. She 
can decide that her ordinary place of residence is where she teaches, and it does 
not matter if her name is on the lst in fifty other districts. 

Mr. Heaps: In that case, I think the difficulty is obviated. If this teacher 
is working at a distance of a hundred miles or so from her home she is probably 
living in a place where she can vote, if she can prove long enough residence. 
On the other hand, in view of the fact that the list has been made prior to an 
election a good deal of the difficulty previously met with is not likely to arise 
again. Leave matters as they are, and I am sure that those difficulties which 
have manifested themselves in past elections will not occur again. 

a Rickarp: I do not see that the change has any bearing on the question 
at all. 

The CuairMan: If we allow for exceptions in the case of teachers, would 
we not also have to allow for them in the case of— 


Mr. Heaps: Railwaymen. 
The CHarrman: Yes. Railwaymen, bank clerks and others. 
Mr. Guen: Survey parties. 


__ Mr. Rickarp: I brought the question up because it caused considerable 
difficulty in my riding at the last election. 


Mr. Hears: Were there many cases? 
Mr. Ricxarp: There were several. 
(Mr. Jules A. Castonguay.] 
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Mr. Guien: These cases cannot arise now to any ext 
j : Sa 4 xtent wit = 
tion being made just before the election. : with the enumera 


Hon. Mr. Srewarr: May I ask Mr. Castonguay a question for information? 


Is there any special provision in the act that a student may v 
; ry Pye Y vote, say, in tl 
city where he is attending university? I am thinking of students “ol a 


attending Toronto university, Queens university, Ottawa university or any 


other university, and who attend college for possibly two or three years but are 
home during an election. ‘ x 

Mr. CaSTONGUAY: There was a special provision in the 1930 act which 
made it possible for a student to vote in the place where he attends univer- 
sity providing he had been registered as a student at that place for seven 
months in the preceding year; but they are in the same class as teachers. 
Suppose a boy from Ottawa has been attending college in Montreal for three 
or four years and his tuition is being paid by his father, he may elect whether 
he will vote in Montreal or Ottawa. He can get his name on the list in 
Ottawa, and he has resided long enough in Montreal to permit him to 
state that Montreal is his ordinary residence. He cannot be prevented 
from voting in Ottawa because his father is paying his tuition, and therefore 
he has ordinary residence in that city. 

Mr. Rickarp: The teacher is earning her livelihood where she is teaching. 
Her salary is paid by the people in the municipality where she teaches. The 
student’s fees are paid by his father. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: He may be paying his own way. 

Mr. Rickarp: Very seldom. He does not earn his money in the munici- 
pality where he is going to school. 

Mr. Castonauay: For the information of the committee I will read the 
1930 act relating to clergymen, teachers and students. Sub-section 4 states: — 

Any of the following persons who, in the interval between the 
issue of the writ of election and polling day, changes his place of resi- 
dence from one electoral district to another, shall nevertheless be en- 
titled, if he so elects, to be included in the list of voters for the polling 
division in which he is resident at the time of his application to be 
so included, provided that . 


And here is the provision for teachers:— 
(b) Being a teacher, he is employed under a contract with the 
appropriate educational authority, in teaching at a school situate in the 
electoral district to which he has removed. 


That clause was put in in 1930. 

The CuarrMan: Is that clause advisable? 

Mr. Castoncuay: It is advisable in some cases. 

Mr. Ricxarp: Will it be left there? 

Mr. Castoncvay: It is the 1930 principle. 

Mr. Ricxarp: It should be left there. 

Mr. Castonauay: Yes. 

The CuarrMan: The opinion of the committee is that we adopt the clause 
that was put in in 1930. 

Hon. Mr. Srewart: I think that is fair. There is one other subject that 
has been on my mind for some time, and that relates to temporary camps at the 
time an election takes place. The condition arose in the last election when we 
had relief camps which, either rightly or wrongly, have been done away with, 
and it has arisen in other years where we have had construction camps for road 
work and railway construction. Now, there may be one hundred or two hundred 
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employees who are not identified with that riding in any sense of the word, and 
I think it is worth while to consider what action should be taken in a case like 
that. In my opinion, there ought to be a provision that temporary residents of 
that character should not entitle those people to vote in that constituency. 

Mr. Hears: We are doing it in the case of these teachers. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: That does not apply to the camps I am speaking of. 

Mr. Hears: The exceptions in the two cases are similar. 


Hon. Mr. Stewart: I do not think they are similar. The teacher is more 
or less permanent; she is identified with the constituency in which she teaches. 

Mr. Hears: She is temporary. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: No, in many cases she is not temporary. She is there 
for a year. We will say she is employed for one year, which gives her an 
anchorage and an identification with the particular constituency in which she 
lives. Consider a construction gang. They come along and are anchored down 
in a constituency. An election comes on while these one or two hundred men 
are there. What is the effect of the act now with respect to a situation like that? 
It seems to me there ought to be a provision in the act that residence of that 
character is not sufficient to qualify those men to vote. 

Mr. Guren: If they are three months in the constituency? 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: In the case of the relief camps the men were there 
three months, and in the case of construction gangs the men may be there three 
months. 

Mr. Ricxarp: According to the 1930 act, those men can be put on the list. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: They were put on. The question arose in connection 
with several of these camps. We had them at Kingston in 1935. We had them 
at Toronto. 

Mr. McLean: Are you suggesting that the residence qualifications, accord- 
ing to the act, should apply differently to these men? 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: I am contending that that really ought not to constitute 
a residence in law and substance and fact. It is not a residence within the 
ordinary meaning and acceptance of that word. 

Mr. Heaps: Would it deprive these people of a vote? 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: Let them go back where their residence is. 

Mr. Heaps: Suppose they are one hundred miles away and they have been 
at this particular place for six months. 

Hon. Mr. Srewart: That is their misfortune. If they have not any fixed 
residence and no vote at all they lose out. They ought to have a residence. 

Mr. Hears: They could not vote anywhere else. 

The Cuairman: Mr. Castonguay has read the section from the 1930 act. 

Mr. Castonevay: In 1930 the date of residence for qualification as elector 
was the date of the issue of the writ. Now, according to the By-Election 
Franchise Act, it is three months before the date of the issue of the writ. In 
the 1930 election there was a provision in the act which permitted an elector 
who was away on a gang or on temporary work of some kind and happened 
to be working at a certain place at the date of the issue of the writ or 
happened to be living at another place other than his ordinary place of resi- 
dence—the act allowed him to vote, but he had to vote on polling day where he 
was following his gainful occupation on the date of the issue of the writ. This. 
provision worked quite satisfactorily. It prevented the summer residents 
rh voting at their country cottages, but it permitted their employees to. 
vote. 


Hon. Mr. Stewart: People living at their country cottages were prevented. 
from voting. 
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Mr. Castoneuay: Yes, but not their employees. 


Hon. Mr. Stewart: The summer residents had to vote in their home 
constituencies, and these people I am referring to should do the same thing. 

Mr. Guen: They would have two months residence. 

Mr. Castonauay: It is three months now. I suggest that in places where 


_ there is a large number of men temporarily employed that the polling division 


should be called urban in order that close supervision may be give 
lists. I have embodied this idea in an edict which Sate “s pees 
14 (1). The chief electoral officer shall have power to decide and 
he shall so decide, upon the best available evidence, whether any place is 
an incorporated city or town, and whether it has a population of over 
3,500 persons. All the polling divisions comprised in every such place 
shall, for the purposes of this act, be treated as urban polling divisions. 


Now, this is the sub-section that deals with the subject I have in mind:— 


(2) Whenever it has been represented to the chief electoral officer 
that the population of any other place is of a transient or floating char- 
acter he shall when requested not later than five days after the issue of 
the writs for any election, have power to declare, and he shall so declare, 
if it is deemed expedient, any or all the polling divisions comprised in 
such place to be or to be treated as being urban polling divisions. 

(3) All other areas comprised in the electoral district shall, for 
the purpose of this act, be treated as rural polling divisions. 


That means that should a gang of men come to any place in Canada— 
men whose residence is in another electoral district—to do temporary work 
of any kind, if this amendment is carried, the Chief Electoral Officer will 
have the right to declare that polling division urban, and the list will therefore 
be a closed list. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: In this case you have a gang of a hundred men coming 
along and they swear that they have resided at this particular place. That is 
the end of it. They are not residents there. They may go away the next 
day. 

Mr. Hears: They vote in the district where the poll will be held. They 
will have voted in that electoral constituency. For example, let us say that 
five hundred people left Ottawa and went fifty or sixty miles away; they would 
vote in that constituency in which they were working if they have been there 
permanently. A case arises in my mind that occurred in 1930 in the con- 
stituency of Mr. Turner. Large gangs were working there on a power project. 
They had been working there for six or nine or twelve months, and they all 
voted in that constituency of Springfield although their residence formerly 
had been in Winnipeg. 

The Cuarrman: Would it not be a good thing to have a closed list? 

Mr. Heaps: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Srewarr: If there is not a request, it cannot be done. 

Mr. Castonavay: The request can be made by any interested person. 

Mr. Guen: The returning officer? 

Mr. Castonevay: Anyone. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: When does the request have to be in? 

Mr. Casroneuay: I have suggested that the request should be made before 
the issue of the writ, because the preparation of the list 1s probably going tr 
begin on the date of the issue of the writ, and once you begin to prepare 
lists on the urban principle it is very difficult to return to the rural principle, 
or vice versa. 
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Hon. Mr. Stewart: A few days might be allowed to elapse, because you 
never know when an election is coming. 

Mr. Casroncuay: That could be arranged. 

The CuatmrMAN: Five days after the issue of the writ. 

Mr. Castoncuay: Yes. Five days after the issue of the writ. There 
would be time enough then to change the procedure. 

The CHARMAN: Would that solve the difficulty—if you make a note 
of that? 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: It goes a long way. 

Mr. Guen: I will make a motion to that effect. 

Mr. Ricxarp: It comes back to the same thing, that everybody should vote 
where their home is, if possible. 

The CuairMAN: You cannot get all the people back to their homes. 


(Suggestion agreed to.) 


Now, we come to No. 50: “That more time should be given to the 
returning officers to revise their respective polling division arrangements.” 

Mr. Castonevay: The trouble at the last election was that the returning 
officers were appointed in September 1934, and the registration of electors 
by the franchise officers had to take place early in October. It was impossible 
for me to give the returning officers the necessary length of time to revise the 
arrangement of their polling division and, as a consequence, there was a great 
deal of complaint that the polls should have been laid out in a different 
manner. I think it is advisable that the longest possible time should be given to 
the returning officers to make their revision in order that all the polls may 
be convenient to the electors. 

The CuHairMANn: With the system we are following now, is it not a simple 
matter to have that changed? 

Mr. Castonauay: It all depends if the act is passed in 1938. In that case 
I do not anticipate any difficulty. But should the Dominion Elections Act be 
amended only in 1989 I may find myself in the same position as I was in 1934. 
Mr. Guen: Your suggestion is that you should make the change now. 

Mr. Castoneuay: My suggestion is that the amendments to the Dominion 
Elections Act should not be passed later than 1938. 

Mr. Gien: Which means the revision of the act by next year. 

Mr. Castoneuay: Yes. 

Mr. Gumn: That is reasonable enough. That is a suggestion we should 
make a note of to interpret under the act in 19388. 

Mr. Castroneuay: It needs no interpretation; it needs action. It needs 
the passing of the act in 1938. 

The CuairMan: Is the committee agreed to pass this suggestion? We will 
cee it in by way of a recommendation in our report, drawing attention to this 
clause. 


(Suggestion agreed to.) 


Mr. Guen: There is one point that bothers me—I do not know whether 
it is relevant or not—what about the new lists being prepared for 1938 by the 
present officers—the registrars? Are the registrars still in existence, and are 
they to make a new list in 1937 and 1938 as under the 1934 act? 

The CuairMan: We have not dealt with that. I think that is a matter for 
the government to decide. The findings that this committee have made is that 
we should go back to the system in use in 1930, which means, in so far as our 
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report is concerned lessening the cost of elections as far as possible. Our 
report to the government will leave them free if they want to maintain the 
unnecessary machinery. I do not know that this committee can stop them; but 
I think our suggestion to the government wil! cover that particular point. 
Mr. Gurn: Might we say that the committee are pretty well of one opinio 

: n 
that we should go back to the 1930 act. We now have registrars ueahe 
and they may commence making revision of the lists for 1937-38 at a totally 
unnecessary expense. 

The Cuairman: That has already been attended to by the government. 

Hon. Mr. STEWART: They introduced an act saying that nothing shall be 
done, and we have put in an election act which covers the situation. 

Mr. McLean: Is it not a fact that the revising officer is still getting his 
$1,000 a year, although he has nothing to do? 

__ The Cuarrman: Of course, he would have something to do in connection 
with the By-Elections Act. 

Mr. McLran: Very little. 

The CuarrMan: He is still holding the position. 

Mr. Castoncuay: The Registrars of Electors are paid only when there is 
an election, under the By-Elections Act. If there is no by-election they do not 
draw any pay. 

Mr. McLean: Does that apply to the franchise officer at Ottawa? 

Mr. Castoneuay: No, it does not. 

The CuatrMan: No. 52: “That the statement of the poll in form 31, and 
the certificate of the votes polled, in form 32, should be prepared on similar 
forms, preferably form 31.” 

Mr. Castoncuay: At the close of the poll, the deputy returning officer has 
to make a statement of the poll in triplicate, he leaves one copy in the poll book 
and keeps one in his possession; the third copy goes to the returning officer. 
The act now calls for the deputy returning officer to prepare a certificate of the 
votes polled on a different form, that purports to contain the same information. 
The result in many cases is that the form that is supposed to go to the candidate 
goes to the returning officer and the form which is supposed to go to the returning 
officer goes to the candidate. This suggestion came from me. I think all these 
statements and certificates of the poll should be alike. 


(Suggestion agreed to.) 


The Cuarrman: No. 53. “That no entry should be made in the poll book 
until it has been ascertained that the name of the elector is entered on the official 


list of electors.” 

The custom in the past has been that when a man comes into a poll the poll 
clerk immediately takes his name down. It may be found that he is not entitled 
to a ballot and that his name is on the book, and this suggestion is to the effect 
that no entry shall be made in the poll book until it has been ascertained that 
the name of the elector is entered on the official list of electors. I think that 
will have to go further now—he swears his name on. 


(Suggestion agreed to.) 


No. 54: “That in urban polling divisions a supervisor should be appointed 
for every thirty polling stations to supervise the polling on the day of the 
election.” . 

Mr. McLean: In that connection, there is a suggestion that the returning 
officer should stay in his office on voting day. 

The CuarrMAN: We have yet to come to that. 

Mr. McLean: Those two sections ought to be dealt with together. 
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The Cuarrman: No. 60: “Should returning officer be required to stay in 
his office on polling day?” - 

Mr. Heaps: Did not we give some powers before to the assistant? 

Mr. McLean: Suppose there is a serious dispute in some poll and you 
appeal to the returning officer. Now, if the returning officer drives ten miles to 
straighten out the difficulty which needs to be straightened out—there are some- 
times deputies appointed who positively do what is wrong, perhaps intentionally, 
perhaps not—could we appeal to the returning officer? Is he going to drive ten 
miles? If he does, he is out of his office. What is going to happen if there is a 
dispute in a poll. In my riding at last election the returning officer thought it 
would be a fine thing to make a round of the whole riding. I think the intention 
was good. 

The CuarrmMan: He would have an awful time getting around my riding. 


Mr. McLean: He got around about half the riding, and there was a com- 
plaint because in his absence difficulties arose and nobody could find the 
returning officer. Somebody should be at the office—either the returning officer, 
his clerk or this supervisor who has been suggested. It ought to be possible to 
have somebody ready in case there is trouble and to see that the taking of the 
vote is properly conducted. 

The CHARMAN: The only suggestion I have to make in that connection 
is that I do not like the idea of the returning officer driving all around the con- 
stituency. No one can locate him, and he is not doing anything that is of any 
value. He always turns up at a poll where there is no difficulty, and if there 
is difficulty you are not able to locate him. I think either the returning 
officer or his clerk should be in the office and available to go to places where 
help is needed. Both the returning officer and his clerk should be at the office, 
and one should be there all the time. 

Mr. Castoneuay: The suggestion might be changed to state that the 
returning officer should administer the election as much as possible from his 
own Office. 

Mr. Hears: We should endeavour to assign some rights to the assistant 
so that both the returning officer and his assistant should be in charge of the 
office on election day. 


Mr. McLean: According to the act now, the clerk is not required to be 
on duty on election day. 

Mr. Castoncuay: According to the act now, both the returning officer and 
the election clerk are eligible to act as deputy returning officer, and that should 
be stopped. 

Mr. McLxan: I think those two ought to be on duty on election day. 

Mr. Castonevay: And one of them ought to be on duty in the returning 
officer’s office, during the whole of the polling day. 

Mr. Ricxarp: I think the returning officer should stay in his office and send 
the clerk out. 

Mr. McLean: It is the returning officer who can rectify trouble. Usually 
the returning officer is a man who has acted in that capacity on many occasions 
and knows what ought to be done. The clerk may not be an experienced man. 
I think the returning officer should be permitted to leave the office long enough 
to settle the trouble, and the clerk ought to stay in the office. 

The CHatrMAN: That is my idea. The clerk should take telephone calls 
and send the returning officer wherever he is needed. 


Hon. Mr. Srewarr: And the returning officer is the man who should have 
the authority. 


[Mr. Jules A. Castonguay.] 
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q The CHatrmMan: We might be able to have a clause drafted along that 
ine. 
(Suggestion agreed to.) 
Mr. WeRMENLINGER: Would that not look as though the returnine off 
would be working for the clerk? The clerk would seem ‘a be the pe ar 
The Cuairman: The idea is that they should both be on duty in that office, 


with the returning officer available to straighten out difficulties. 


No. 54: (Dropped.) 

No. 55: (Dropped.) 

Mr. WERMENLINGER: Do you provide for the heads of families to have 
the lists a couple of weeks before the election? 

Mr. Castonauay: That is the preliminary list. We are now discussing the 
final list. ¢ 

Mr. McLean: I do not think this is advisable. 

The CHairMANn: No. 56: “That the printed lists in urban polling divisions 
containing more than three hundred electors should, for the taking of the vote, 
be divided numerically instead of geographically.” : 

Mr. Heaps: I thought we decided upon retaining the lists as they were 
in the last election. This would be a reversal. : 

The Cuarrman: This is what we decided to do in the By-Elections Fran- 
chise Act. 

Mr. Heaps: Would not that change the idea we arrived at with regard 
to the method of enumeration and printing the lists? 

Mr. Castoneuay; No. This is a case where the number of names on the 
list exceeds the number of names allotted to each poll. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: Suppose there were 320 names. 

Mr. Castonavuay: We will take the first 160, and they will go in one station 
and the second 160 will go in the other, instead of being divided geographically. 

Mr. Hears: Why change it for the sake of twenty names? 

Hon. Mr. Strwart: We have to. 

Mr. Casroncuay: The geographical lists were divided. There were 320 
names on one street--sometimes in the same apartment—and it was very diffi- 
cult to divide that list for the taking in of a poll in a geographical manner. 
Such a list is numbered consecutively from one to 320. The idea is to divide 
the lists at number 160 and to allot the first part to one poll and the 
second part to the other poll. The polls will be in one building or in adjoining 
buildings. 

Mr. Ricxarp: I think we have too many polls. 

Mr. Gurn: If we had the polls in separate places people would not know 
where to go. 


Mr. Harry BurcHer, recalled. 


The Witness: I will read a suggestion which I have called No. 56 (a): 
“That no list of electors shall be split up for the taking of the vote unless it 
contains more than 350 names.” 

Mr. Casroneuay: I believe a polling station can handle 350 names. In the 
last seven or eight elections I have had representations made to me by 
persons who expressed fear that there would be congestion at the polling station. 
These criticisms were made to me before the elections, but I have yet to hear 
after an election of a single complaint of congestion. 

Mr. Hears: How many did we have to poll in the last election? 
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Mr. Castoncuay: It all depends on how many names were on the list. 
Mr. Heaps: In some cases the number was only 150. 


Mr. Casroncuay: The sub-dividing did that. Take a list of 350 names. 
In the first place you can count on about eighty-five electors not voting at 
all. I suggest another amendment to the act: that at the close of the poll— 
this provision is in the acts of several states of the Union—every elector who 
has actually reached the poll should have the opportunity of voting before 
the outer door of the poll is closed. As the act reads now, I think the deputy 
returning officer would be justified in closing the outer door at 6 o’clock sharp, 
because the act says 6 o’clock. It should be stated in the act that any elector 
who has actually reached the poll at 6 o’clock should be allowed to vote. 
With that provision we can safely allow 350 names to a polling station. I 
made a calculation on the 1935 list of split polls that it would not have been 
necessary to establish if the limit had been 350 instead of 300, and I found 
that if the limit had been 350 at the 1935 election we would have saved thirty- 
two hundred and fifty polls; and you must remember that the cost of each 
poll runs between $25 and $30. 

Mr. Ricxarp: I think you could go to 400 voters. 


The Wirness: With regard to Mr. Castonguay’s suggestion that there 
should be 350 voters to a poll, I made some study of the matter in the United 
States and found that the number of electors to a poll ranges from 400 to 
700. In the state of New York, where they have voting machines and also the 
ordinary ballot, they provide for 450 electors to each poll where the ordinary 
ballot is used and 700 where the voting machine is used. 

With regard to Mr. Castonguay’s second suggestion that those who arrive 
at 6 o’clock should be permitted to vote, I made some enquiry about that 
also, and found that that is the law in many states of the union. In the state 
of Wisconsin the law reads as follows: “Any voter awaiting his turn to 
vote, whether within a polling booth or in a line outside the booth, at the 
closing of the polls, shall be permitted to vote.” 

The CHatrMAN: No. 56: “That the printed lists in urban polling divi- 
sions containing more than 300 electors should, for the taking of the vote, 
be divided numerically instead of geographically.” 

That is in any polling subdivision where it is necessary to establish two 
polls the lists shall be divided numerically. 

Mr. Srncuatr: Does that not refer to the 300 voters? 

The CHarrMaANn: It says that, but we can change it. 

Mr. Stncuair: If we adopt the other suggestion we will not need this one. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: It seems to me that we might consider in that con- 
nection a provision that where practicable where there is a subdivision to a poll 
the two places should be located side by side or adjacent and divided numeri- 
cally. Mr. MacNicol spoke about a person having to go around the corner or 
a block or two away to get to the other poll. In my opinion where a polling 
division is subdivided the polls ought to be side by side. 

Mr. Castoneuay: The act calls for it now and says “adjacent polling 
divisions.” 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: I know that the practice has been to split them at a 
considerable distance. 

Mr. Gien: I move that we make it 400. As Mr. Castonguay says there 
are eighty-five who won’t vote at all. 

Mr. Castoneuay: 25 per cent. 

Mr. McLean: I think we had better try 350. There are many PUA 
in industrial centres where there is a lot of congestion. 

{Mr. Harry Butcher.] 
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The CuatrmMan: Mr. Castonguay directs my attention to this fact that 
in a poll where there are quite a number of electors who do not speak English 
_ very well and do not understand our system of voting there would possibly be 
_ delays, and it would be hard to get that number in. He suggests 350 as the 
~ number which could be handled. : 


Mr. Rickarp: What was the number before? 

Mr. Castoneuay: 300. The law calls for any list containing more than 
300 to be split up. 

Mr. Rickarp: What was the number previous to that? 

Mr. Castonauay: That has been the law for a long time. 


Mr. Rickarp: How is that we have two returning officers where we used 
_ to have one in urban centres? 


Mr. Castoncuay: Because the list contained more than 300 names. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: The voting of women has increased the list. 

ia Mr. Rickarp: It has been that way for some time. I know of cases where 
__we had two polling divisions where formerly we had only one. 

Mr. Castoneuay: The number of names made that possible. I might 
add that 400 might be a bit heavy especially in a rural polling division where 
names are likely to be left off and where the swearing in and vouching for 
electors takes place. 

Mr. Ricxarp: The feeling is that we should have as few polling divisions 
as possible in our district. 

Mr. Castoneuay: Raising the number from 300 to 350 is going to reduce 
_ the number by three or four thousand in the next election. 

(Suggestion agreed to.) 


re cee, 


The CHarRMAN: The other suggestion made by Mr. Castonguay had refer- 
ence to the closing of the poll. 

Mr. Guen: Mr. Butcher, anyone who is within the building where the 
voting is taking place will be entitled to vote; but suppose there is a line 
outside, that can be kept going for an hour. 

The Wirness: May I say that that contingency is dealt with in one of the 
states in the following manner. In Minnesota the law reads as follows:— 

If at the hour of closing of the polls there are any voters in the 
polling place or in line at the door, who are qualified to vote, and have 
not been able to do so since appearing, the polls shall be kept open a 
sufficient time to enable them to vote, but no one not present at the hour 
of closing shall be entitled to vote, although the polls were not closed 
when he arrived. 


Mr. Heaps: I think that is a good provision. I remember many occasions 
in municipal elections where the law as it is now in the federal act was strictly 
enforced, and I have seen seventy-five or a hundred people at 8 o’clock at 
night waiting twenty minutes to get in to vote, and that was so because the 
act was strictly enforced. It is not fair. 

The CuamrMAN: The scrutineers would check up on that. 

Mr. Hears: In some places it is overcome in this way: where we have 
a large place the D.R.O. usually goes out and allows the people to come inside 
and the door is closed. It would be a good thing if the same provision were 
adopted in our federal law. However, I doubt if it will be for the simple 
reason that as a rule our elections are held in small rooms. It is possible, 
however, where the poll is held in homes. It is entirely up to the D.R.O. 
to see that such a provision is properly enforced. I move the adoption of 
this suggestion. 

(Suggestion agreed to.) 
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The CuHatmrmMan: No. 57: That instead of pencils for marking ballots at 
the poll a rubber stamp with an X should be provided for each polling station 
and used by the voter. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: Don’t drop that one, please. I think there is reason 
behind this and a purpose behind it. I have known voters to innocently spoil 
their ballots by going in and taking out a fountain pen with which to mark 
their ballot, and I have known cases where the spoiling of the ballot was not 
innocent. I had an experience at one election where somebody went in and 
changed the pencil, and then a number of voters were sent in to vote. The 
parties who changed the pencil held back their voters and then sent somebody 
in to replace the pencil. I have known of fifteen or eighteen votes to be lost 
all on one side because of the changing of the pencil. Mr. Castonguay knows 
that. He knows that it is attained in different ways. People lose their 
votes innocently and others lose them fraudulently by manipulation of the 
voting pencil. Now, it is my opinion that these things ought, wherever possible, 
to be prevented. A voter should not, either by accident or by design, lose his 
vote through a technicality—by his ballot being improperly marked by a pen 
where a pencil should have been used, or by a coloured pencil being used where 
a black pencil should have been used, or in any other way. 

The CuHarrMAN: The suggestion is to have a rubber stamp. 

Mr. McLean: I do not think you would overcome the difficulty by using 
a rubber stamp instead of a pencil, because forty-nine people out of fifty might 
never have used a rubber stamp before, and I can understand some old ladies 
who have never used a rubber stamp being afraid to use it or not make a 
proper impression. Again, the rubber stamp may be lost. 

Mr. Hears: Or somebody might take it away with them. 

Mr. McLean: Somebody might want to play a trick and put the stamp into 
his pocket. I do not think this is the solution. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: As the voter goes in, the returning officer gives him a 
pencil, and the voter brings it back. That is the way to do it. 

Mr. Guten: Would it not be well for the federal officer to instruct the deputy 
returning officer to be sure to look after the pencils on the day of the voting? 

The CuHarrMan: I think Mr. Stewart’s suggestion about the pencil is a 
good one, because the example that he gave of people using different kinds of 
pencils has come to my attention. 

Mr. Hnars: There may have been a few isolated cases which have occurred 
in the knowledge of Mr. Stewart where some evil doers have gone around and 
taken advantage of the loopholes in the act, but generally speaking the act 
has been fairly well administered as far as the marking of the ballots is con- 
cerned. I do not care what you do—whether you use a pencil or a stencil— 
you will find that the same difficulties will arise. 

Mr. Guen: If a man wants to be crooked he will be crooked. 

Mr. Heaps: Absolutely. Again, we cannot legislate for exceptions. 

Hon. Mr. Srewarr: I would like to ask Mr. Castonguay if he can give us — 
any suggestions. I believe Calgary is one case. 

Mr. Castoncuay: Information regarding those cases very seldom reach the 
office—especially cases which are fought in courts. I know that cases such 
as Mr. Stewart has referred to have happened, but I do not think they now 
happen as often as they used to. In the old days there were no pencils, no 
stationery of any kind supplied to the deputy returning officers. For the last 
few general elections an envelope containing the necessary stationery has 
been furnished to each polling station, and in that envelope there are pen 
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handles, pen nibs, blotting paper and two or three le 

a) 2) ad pencils. These 
special lead pencils provided with a cord and a fastener - secure aoe a 
to the voting desk, and since this special pencil has been used the difficulties 


have not been so numerous. 


Mr. Ciark: The pencil is tied in the polling booth behind a screen 
Mr. Casroneuay: The instructions are that the il s | 
pencil should be secure 
fast to the table where the voter marks his ballot, and I think the state 
have been followed quite well in all the various polling stations. 

Hon. Mr. Stewarr: There are still a large number of spoiled ballots in each 
election. You may not have reports on the cases that go to the courts, but 
there is a large number of spoiled ballots; and I presume you know the reasons 
in some cases, of why they are spoiled. 

Mr. Castonauay: There were 50,000 rejected ballots in 1935, an increase of 
100 per cent over 1930. That I think was due to absentee voting. The deputy 
returning officer was in such a fuss trying to grasp the absentee voting procedure 
that they did not properly instruct the voters as fully as they did in previous 
elections. If you look over the report of the 1935 election you will find that 
these rejected ballots are scattered through the 30,000 polls, and there is no 
great number of them in any one poll. I have had occasion to see some of the 
rejected ballots in the past and they were all rejected because they were not 
marked properly. Some were not marked at all. Some were marked for more 
candidates than existed. Others were marked with a figure or with writing 
of some kind. In each case there was a good reason for its rejection, and I have 
yet to see any number of ballots which have been rejected owing to tricks such 
as have been pointed out. 

Mr. Ricxarp: I think some ballots are intentionally marked in some other 
way than with a pencil. 

The CuHatrrMAN: What do you wish to do with this suggestion? 

(Suggestion negatived.) 


No. 58: ‘That in urban polling divisions the returning officers must hold 
schools for deputy returnning officers and poll clerks.” 

Mr.. Woop: That is good; but I believe you might substitute for the act 
after its revision general suggestions which could be printed and given to these 
men so that they would not have to read the whole of the act. Only certain 
sections of the act would be referred to them covering a condition that might 
happen to exist. After all, there is only a small portion of the act which it is 
necessary to apply to any polling division, and a summary of the act would 
be very valuable to these officials. 

The CuHairman: It could say that special attention is drawn to section 
so and so. 

Mr. Woop: Yes; I believe that Mr. Castonguay or Mr. Butcher could draw 
up a sort of guide to accompany this act which would cover everything. 

Mr. Castroncuay: There is is a special book prepared for each class of 
election officers. For the deputy returning officers the book contains very 
elaborate instructions concerning their duties, and also a diary of their duties; 
and I think that book is as complete as it can be. This book contains a part of 
the Act which relates to the duties of deputy returning officers alone. Sections 
of the Act dealing with other subjects are left out, and it has been found very 
convenient. A special book will also be prepared for enumerators both urban 
and rural. These books are called excerpts of this Act and of the instructions. 


(Suggestion negatived.) 
The CuamrmMan: Section 61(a); “That revision of the lists of rural enumer- 
ators should not be dispensed with.” 
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Mr. Castoneuay: It-.is called a revision, but it is not a revision, it is a 
correction. It is corrected by the person who prepared it. There was a sug- 
gestion made to the committee, and it was adopted, that the rural lists be 
printed. That suggestion was discussed and I said that only the preliminary 
list could be printed. The final rural list cannot be printed; there will not be 
sufficient time. 

Mr. McLean: I do not think we disposed of that matter. 


Mr. Castonauay: It was decided. I explained that only preliminary lists 
could be printed. Some time must be given between the preliminary list and 
the correction, because election workers must have time to examine the lists 
to suggest changes at the revision. If the final list in a rural polling division 
is printed you will find that the printer will not be able to do the work in time. 
Seeing that only the preliminary lists are printed, and seeing that the lists 
are corrected and revised by the same person, I am inclined to think it would 
work out all right if there is no revision or correction. The only difference 
will be that there might be more electors voting upon being vouched for. My 
experience has been that taking an electoral district with seventy-five polls, 
the enumerator stays there for three days from 2 o’clock until 10 o’clock to 
correct his list. He sends a statement of the changes to the candidate and 
one to the returning officer. I have gone over these statements of changes and 
in an electoral district of seventy-five polls I have found as many as thirty- 
five or forty with no changes at all and only two or three changes in the 
other polls. ‘Candidates in the 1930 election also received those statements 
of changes, and they must know that these changes did not amount to very 
much. 


The CuHatirmMAaN: Under the act now the rural enumerator stays for three 
days to revise this list. 


Mr. Castonauay: Under the 1930 act, yes. 


The CHarrmMaNn: Could not that time be cut down to one days The point 
seems to me to be this, that if you leave a rural enumerator to make out a 
list without knowing there is going to be any check made he is going to have 
fifteen or twenty names added that he knows he is going to be paid for. That 
clutters up the list, and leaves the door open for personation and that sort 
of thing. It seems to me there should be time for revision just as a check 
on that enumerator. 

Mr. McLean: I think there would be an opportunity not only to add to 
the lists but to strike names off, even though voters have the privilege of being 
vouched for. I know of cases where large numbers of names were struck off. 

Mr. Castoncuay: The fees allowed to the enumerator for those three 
days in the 1930 election and the 1934 registration amounted to $10 per person 
or $200,000 for the total. That means $10 for the three days, and the act calls 
for them to be available between the hours of 3 o’clock and 10 o’clock. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: One day is sufficient. 

The CHarrMANn: It seems to me that in a rural area one day is sufficient. 
Do we retain the provision and limit it to one day? 

(Suggestion agreed to.) 


__ I would like you to consider the next suggestion at your leisure, but as 
it is a long one and there is apt to be considerable discussion and it is after 
1 o’clock I think we had better adjourn. The suggestion I refer to reads as 


follows: — ‘Suggested amendments to the Elections Act to facilitate voting by 
mariners.’ 


The committee adjourned to meet Thursday, April Ist at 10 o’clock a.m. 
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APPENDIX 


SUBMITTED By Mr. ButrcHuer 
REGISTRATION OF ELECTORS IN THE UNITED STATES 


In considering this subject it must be remembered that in the United States 
of America there is no Federal Elections Act. The preparation of lists of 
electors for the election of Senators and the Representatives of Congress is the 
business of the individual States. 

Representation is on a population basis, with reapportionment after each 
decennial census. After each census the President announces to Congress the 
number of Senators and representatives to which each State is entitled, and it 
then becomes the business of the State to see that they are elected. 

Federal law requires that representatives shall be elected by districts com- 
posed of “a contiguous and compact territory and containing as nearly as prac- 
ticable an equal number of inhabitants, with one member to a constituency.” 

The State fixes the boundaries of the electoral districts and prescribes the 
“times, places and manner of holding elections” for Senators and representatives, 
but Congress may any time make regulations or alter those made by the State, 
respecting the same. 

In case of an increase in the number of representatives to which any State 
is entitled as the result of a new apportionment, the additional representative or 
representatives may be elected as representatives at large until a new apportion- 
ment is made. 

Some form of registration is required by the law of every State except 
Arkansas. 

In Arkansas a tax receipt or poll tax receipt must be presented at the poll 
before the elector is permitted to vote. 

Only in a few cases, however, is registration required throughout the whole 
of the State; generally it is required only in villages, towns and cities of a 
specified population. For instance, in Michigan and Wisconsin it is:— 

(a) Mandatory in all townships, cities and villages, of over 5,000 population. 

(b) Permissive in townships, cities and villages, of under 5,000 population. 

In Texas—in cities of 10,000 and over; 

In Iowa—cities of 6,000 and over; 

Kansas—cities of 2,000 and over; 

Missouri—cities of 25,000 and over; and counties of 100,000 and over; 


Nebraska—cities of 7,000 and over; 
North Dakota—cities and villages of over 800; 
Ohio—cities of 11,000 and over. 


There are four systems of registration in the United States—annual, as in 
New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Cincinnati and some other cities; biennial, 
as in Chicago and San Francisco; quadrennial, as in Detroit, Baltimore, Kansas 
City, and permanent, as in Boston, Milwaukee, Portland, Denver, Omaha and 


Topeka. : eas. aa 
But as I was making inquiries as to permanent registration in United States, 


I will refer only to that system. ’ 

Permanent registration, with reservations before mentioned, is a feature of 
the Electoral Law of at least 29 of the States, and among the many important 
cities and towns in which permanent lists, with continuous registration, are 
maintained, one might mention Boston, Milwaukee, Portland, Denver, Omaha, 


Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
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I was informed that it is generally considered that permanent registration is 
inherently unsuitable for very large cities, such as New York, Philadelphia, 
Cincinnati and Baltimore, because of the mobility of the population and of the 
ease with which election frauds may be committed where the lists are encum- 
bered with thousands of names of persons who have died or have removed. 

It is evident that permanent registration is growing in favour throughout 
the States, the number adopting the system increasing every year. But it must 
be admitted that the legislatures that have adopted it, and found the results 
satisfactory, have a very different conception of the means necessary to be taken 
in order to secure that the lists shall be up.to date and clean, to that evidenced 
by our Parliament when enacting the Dominion Franchise Act in 1934. 

The consensus of opinion among those with whom I talked was that unless 
the lists of electors can be kept free from dead weight it is better to conduct 
a new general registration immediately prior to an election. 

I was informed that in the State of Virginia, with permanent registration 
but without any special means of purging the lists, it was discovered in 1927, 
when proper steps were taken to thoroughly purge them, that they contained 
names to as high as three times the number of actual electors. In one city in 
the state the registrar estimated that at least 10,000 names out of 30,000 
were names of persons who had died or moved away. 

In the U.S.A. a very definite opinion has apparently been formed to the 
effect. that no one method of purging lists is sufficient: that it is necessary 
to employ several of many alternate methods, including:— 

(a) Registration the year round at a central office. 

(6) House to house canvass of all registered voters at least once a year, 

and that as close to an election as possible. 

(c) Cancellation of registration of deceased electors through periodical 

reports from Registrars of Vital Statistics. 

(d) Reports from proprietors of residential institutions, hotels, lodging 

houses, ete. 

(e) Cancellation of registration on failure to vote, with reinstatement 

on personal application. 


The following States cancel registration on failure to vote: Iowa, Kansas, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Oklahoma, Colorado and Oregon. 

(It should be noted, however, that a corrupt political organization may 
easily continue names on the lists by means of personation and the use of 
repeaters.) 

Keeping lists up to date and thoroughly purged by means of the foregoing 
methods is costly. In the undermentioned cities the costs are as mentioned:— 


Boston.)/'..0 200 18. bee SBS cents per-eloctoriper.annum: 
Denvers,.> >.» satel. Aet- oie ee Secon. 
Omaha... h..-.+*. cle bere ee oo oaG 
Detroit. 2 ies ek oe Sa ee ee ens 
Portland»... “sceoue dee 2 sa] Le aCe mee 
Milwaukeey i po8 Wetiell oll or Beets Ticats 


In some of the States a Certificate of Registration is given to the elector, 
and in more than one of the Southern States he is required to produce it at the 
polls before being permitted to vote. 


The following are examples of systems of permanent registration in the 
United States: 


REGISTRATION OF ELECTORS IN THE CITY OF BOSTON 


_. The city of Boston adopted a very thorough system of permanent registra- 
tion in 1896, and it is said that elections there are practically free from 
fraud. The elector, once registered, is not required to register again while resi- 
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dent within the city. When he moves from one address to anoth 
er his 
transferred from his old address to his new address without any te: 
part. This is accomplished through a complete listing of all adults annually. 
Registration is conducted at the head office of the Board of Election Commis- 


_ sioners throughout the year, except for a very short period immediately before 


an election. During the last ten days before the election registration is con- 
ducted in the various wards. The annual listing of all adults is done by police 
with actual house to house visitation, principally by day patrolmen, though 
some is done by the night. The annual listing may well be called a census, 
for that is what it really is. The cost is 83-8 cents per elector per annum. . 


REGISTRATION OF ELECTORS IN THE CITY OF MILWAUKEE 


Permanent registration is conducted at a central office the year round. 
There is a house to house canvass by the police prior to every important 
election. The elector, once registered, need not register again as long as he is 
resident in the city. He is expected to send notice of removal to a new address 
but if he does not do so, the police canvass usually reveals the fact that he has 
moved, and the register is altered accordingly. The Secretary of the Board 
of Election Commissioners states that very few electors come to the office to 
register or to apply for transfer except during a campaign. 

Registration and elections are under the control of a Board of Election 
Commissioners, three in number, composed of a Republican, a Democrat and 
a Socialist. The permanent staff consists of a secretary and four assistants, 
with additional help just before elections. The former secretary held office 
from 1894 to 1934 and his then assistant, Mr. Gaedtke, is now secretary. Mr. 
Gaedtke was assistant from 1919 to 1934. 

Swearing in on the day of election is not permitted, but the elector may go 
to the registration office on that day, prove his qualifications and register, and 
then return to vote. 

The population of Milwaukee at the last count was 578,249. At a recent 
check-up by police 56,000 names taken off the lists and 65,000 names added. 


REGISTRATION OF ELECTORS IN THE STATE OF MAINE 


Maine also has permanent registration. The Electoral Law of the State 
provides that all cities having 3,000 or more inhabitants shall elect a Board of 
Registration. The municipal officers make the lists of electors. 

During the months of April and May in each year it is the duty of the 
Assessors to visit every house within their respective districts and list the name 
of every person entitled to vote. After the Assessors have prepared the lists 
they are required to transmit them to the Board of Registration. Lists of electors 
are brought up to date to at least thirty days before an election. 

In this State a reading test is set for all applicants for registration, other than 
electors entitled to be on the list in 1893. Every applicant must be able to sign 
his own name. 

In all towns and villages having more than 500 and less than 3,000 inhabitants 
it is the duty of the municipal officers to receive applications for registration 
on the three secular days immediately preceding election. 


REGISTRATION OF ELECTORS IN THE STATE OF OREGON 


Oregon has permanent registration. It is the duty of the Clerk of each 
county throughout the State to prepare the register of electors. Applicant must 
personally appear for registration at the office of the Clerk. , 

A qualified person having registered is not required to register again 
unless he fails to vote at least once within the biennial period. If, however, he 
has failed to vote within that period, he will be reinstated on application. 

This State requires that an applicant for registration shall read at lea 
words and write at least ten of the Election Law of the State. 
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REGISTRATION OF ELECTORS IN THE STATE OF OHIO 


The Electoral Law of Ohio provides that every city of 16,000 or more shall 
maintain a registration of all qualified persons. This shall be maintained under 
the supervision of a Board of Elections. Registration is permanent and the 
registration office is open at usual business hours, except for twenty days before 
and ten days after an election. 

Branch registration offices may be opened for a period of not more than 
ten days before close of registers for an election. 

Notice of change of residence may be given by mail on a prescribed form, 
accompanied by confirmation of two electors. 

Registrars of Vital Statistics must notify the Board of Elections once during 
each month. 

Police officers are required to make a check-up within sixty days before a 
general election in order that the lists might be brought up to date. The Board 
is empowered to employ other persons to do the work if necessary. 

Landlords, proprietors, keepers of lodging houses, inns, hotels, etc., in registra- 
tion cities, must keep a register containing the name, residence, date of arrival, 
room occupied and date of departure, with room for signature of guest, and the 
register must be open for inspection at all times, and registration officers may 
require that information, shall be supplied to them at any time and in any 
manner prescribed by them. 
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Houses or Commons, Room 429, 
April 1, 1937. 


The Special Committee on Elections and Franchise Acts met at 10 o’clock 
Mr. Bothwell, the chairman, presided. 3 Sa hee 


Mr. Harry Butcuer, recalled. 


The Cuatrman: Since the last meeting I sent a wire to Mr. Norris in which 
I advised him that any submissions he had to make on the Japanese question 
should be sent direct to the Secretary of State. 

Mr. MacNicou: That was in reference to the Japanese matter. 

_ ‘The Cuarrman: Yes. Mr. Norris knows from past correspondence what it 
has reference to. 

Now, Mr. Butcher was asked at some stage during our sittings to prepare a 
memorandum in connection with the conduct of scrutineers and that sort of 
thing at the polls. He had made some study of that matter, and he has a short 
synopsis here as the result of his studies which I think should be placed on the 
record so that we will not lose track of it. I do not know that it is necessary 
to have it read. 

Mr. MacNicou: It should be placed on the record. 


COMPILATION MADE BY MR. HARRY BUTCHER ON THE SUBJECT 
OF OUTSIDE SCRUTINEERS IN VARIOUS STATES OF THE 
UNION, AND IN THE PROVINCE OF ALBERTA 


Section 693 of the Montana Elections Act:— 


. ... . No person whatsoever shall do any electioneering on election day 
within any polling place, or any building in which an election is being held, 
or within twenty-five feet thereof; said space of twenty-five feet to be protected 
by ropes and kept free of trespassers; nor shall any person obstruct the doors 
or entries thereto, or prevent free ingress to and egress from said building. Any 
election officer, sheriff, constable, or other peace officer is hereby authorized 
and empowered, and it is hereby made his duty to clear the passageway, and 
prevent such obstruction, and to arrest any person so doing. 


Paragreph 438, Section 6, of the New Jersey Elections Act 


If any person shall on election day tamper, deface or interfere with any 
polling booth or obstruct the entrance to any polling place, or shall obstruct 
or interfere with any voter, or loiter, or do any electioneering within any polling 
place or within one hundred feet of any polling place, he shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and, upon conviction thereof, shall be punished by a fine not 
exceeding five hundred dollars or by imprisonment not exceeding one year or 


both at the discretion of the court. 


Section 4785-221 of the Ohio Elections Act 


Whoever, being one of two or more persons congregating in or about a 
voting place during the receiving of ballots, so as to hinder or delay an elector 
in registering or casting his ballot, having been ordered by the registrar or judge 
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of elections to disperse, refuses so to do, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
upon conviction thereof shall be fined not less than twenty dollars nor more 
than three hundred dollars or imprisoned in the county jail not more than six 
months, or both. 


Paragraph 36-1512 Elections Act of Oregon 

In all incorporated cities and towns in this state no person shall approach 
or stand within fifty feet of the polls when open for the purpose of receiving 
votes, except such peace officers as are particularly selected or appointed by 
the judges to preserve order or enforce the law within such limits, and electors 
actually desiring and proceeding to vote, and but ten electors shall be permitted 
to approach the polls within fifty feet at the same time; provided, however, 
that the said judges of election shall, if requested, permit one person from each 
political party, selected by the party, to stand outside of the guard rail at the 
polls, while open for receiving votes, for the purpose of challenging voters; and 
the said judges of election shall, if requested, permit the respective candidates, 
or some person selected by a candidate or by several candidates, or by a political 
party, to be present in the room, but outside of the guard rail, where the said 
judges are during the time of receiving and, after the polls are closed, during the 
time of counting the votes. Such selection shall be evidenced by a writing signed 
by the chairman and secretary of such political party, or by the candidate or 
candidates, and presented to and filed with the judges. 


Paragraph 551 of the Minnesota Elections Act | 


It shall be unlawful for any person within one hundred feet of the building 
in which any polling place is situated on the day of any primary or election 
to ask, solicit or in any manner to try to induce or persuade any voter on such 
primary or election day to vote for or refrain from voting for any candidate or 
the candidates or ticket of any political party or organization, or any measure 
submitted to the people, and upon conviction thereof he shall be punished by a 
fine of not less than five dollars nor more than one hundred dollars for the first 
offense, and for the second and each subsequent offense occurring on the same 
or different election days, he shall be punished by a fine as aforesaid, or by 
imprisonment in the county jail for not less than five nor more than thirty days 
or by both such fine and imprisonment. 


Section 36 of the Massachusetts Elections Act ~ 


Whoever wilfully and without lawful authority hinders, delays or interferes 
with, or aids in hindering, delaying or interfering with, a voter while on his 
way to a primary, caucus or election,......... shall be punished by imprison- 
ment for not more than one year. 


Section 105 (2) of the Elections Act of the Province of Alberta 


Any person posting up within or on the outside of any building used for a 
polling place or distributing within such building or within one hundred feet 
thereof any election circular, card, poster bill or other paper on polling day 
aa be lable on summary conviction to a penalty not exceeding twenty-five 

ollars. 


The Cuarrman: The first matter we have to deal with this morning is sug- 
gestion 62:—- 
Suggested amendments to the Elections Act to facilitate voting by 
mariners. 
A letter was received last year from the Canadian Navigators’ Federation Incor- 
porated which reads as follows: — 
{[Mr. Harry Butcher.] 
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During the session of 1934, on behalf of the Canadian Navigators’ 
Federation Incorporated, St. Lawrence Division, we submitted to parlia- 
ment a request so as to obtain for the mariners of Canada the rights and 
privileges to vote at Dominion elections by proxy. 

_ I am enclosing herewith on behalf of the Federation, that is to say 
shipmasters, officers and pilots and other mariners, the same request 
which was submitted to parliament and which was acted only partially 
upon and which was found not to be satisfactory, therefore our reason 
to come back again this year with the same request. 

I must say that the plan of voting by proxy which we are respect- 
fully submitting to the consideration of your committee is practically the 
same thing which has been adopted by the provincial parliament of our 
big sister province of Ontario during the year of 1929 and which is in 
their statutes now, and our information is that the plan is working finely 
and smoothly to the great satisfaction of the mariners of that province. 

Therefore it is our great hope that we shall be granted the privilege 
of voting by proxy at Dominion elections, as stipulated in the memoran- 
dum which I am submitting herewith for consideration. 


With that letter they enclosed a file of suggested amendments to the act 
covering the matter from the mariners point of view. Last year when we drew 
the By-Hlections Act we had a provision for absentee voting that applied to 
fishermen, lumbermen, miners and sailors. While we did not dispose of the 
question completely last year, we drew up the By-Elections Act, doing away 
with absentee voting, and the vote of the committee this year is that we do 
not continue absentee voting. That disposes of those four classes—fishermen, 
lumbermen, miners and sailors; and the question we have to decide now is 
whether we are going to grant the request of the Navigators’ Federation. Mr. 
Butcher can give us shortly the procedure in Ontario, and how it works out in 
connection with provincial elections in Ontario. 

The Witness: The amendments suggested by the Canadian Navigators’ 
Federation will be found on page 71 of the Journals of the House, No. 74, con- 
taining the proceedings of the committee last year. The amendments propose 
that mariners shall have the right to vote by proxy; that they may, in writing, 
appoint either father or mother, son or daughter, husband or wife, brother or 
sister to cast their votes. I should inform the committee that the word “ mar- 
iner” in this case is intended to include any man or woman in the service of 
His Majesty’s Navy of Great Britain or Canada, or who may be employed in 
any capacity on any vessel of any description whatsoever. It is proposed in 
these amendments that a mariner who will be engaged in his duties and absent 
from home on the day of the issue of the writ may appoint, in writing, one of 
the relatives I have mentioned. . 

Mr. MacNicou: On the day of the issue of the writ. 

The Witness: Yes. If he is employed as a mariner on the day of the issue 
of the writ. 

The Cuarrman: And any day subsequent to that. 

The Wirness: Yes, any day subsequent to that. The appointment must 
be dated between the date of the issue of the writ and the date of the election, 
and it expires on the day of the return of the writ. That is what is proposed in 
these amendments. They are the same provisions as are found in the Ontario 
statutes. In fact, it seems to me that these amendments are copied therefrom 
with certain necessary changes. The same provision 1s found in the Representa- 
tion of The People Act in Great Britain where mariners may vote by proxy. That 
includes not only mariners but many other persons who may be on the sea or 
who may expect to be on the sea on polling day. 
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Mr. MacNicou: Have you any idea of the number of people this provision 
would apply to in Ontario?. 

The Witness: I have no idea. 

Mr. MacNicou: The C.P.R. boats and other boats are back and forth once 
or twice a week. 

The Wirness: This would apply to the whole of Canada. 

Mr. MacNicou: These amendments would refer to sailors on the ocean 
largely, because the lake seamen keep going back and forth. 

The CuarrMAN: It would apply to quite a number of people on the Great 
Lakes who would be away on election day. 

Mr. MacNicou: Yes. There is a provision covering them now. 

The CuairMAN: There is a provision for an advance poll. 

Mr. Castonauay: Yes. 

Mr. MacNicoxt: That is held two or three days before the election. I believe 
that the sailors on the Great Lakes use the advance poll for the casting of their 
ballot. There was a case—I think at Port McNicol—where there was supposed 
to be some difficulty in connection with the voting of sailors. 

Mr. Castoneuay: Yes. I think that was in 1930. 

Mr. MacNicou: At that time, could a sailor vote before he left home if his 
ship sailed the day before election day? Could he vote at the advance poll? 

Mr. Castonauay: The difficulty there was that the sailors in question resided 
in Toronto, Hamilton and other places in different electoral districts. To be 
entitled to vote at an advance poll the elector must be qualified to vote in the 
same electoral district in which he seeks to vote. 

Hon. Mr. Stiruinc: It would be a help to know, even roughly, how many 
people this would apply to. It occurs to me at the moment that it would apply 
to the ordinary steamships crossing the Atlantic, to a few steamships crossing 
the Pacific, to men and women crossing the Pacific, and possibly the coastwise 
shipping should be included. Possibly a few on the Great Lakes should be 
included. But apart from these surely it could not apply to any very consider- 
able number. If it is granted to these cases, it seems to me there will be a 
demand to have it apply to others. 

Mr. MacNicou: Did we have this in the Election Act of 1930? 

Mr. Castonauay: No. The only place where this has been in force is in 
she provincial elections of Ontario. 

Mr. Hears: Is this not merely an attempt to get around the matter of 
absentee voting? 

The CuatrMAn: Before you came in, Mr. Heaps, I drew attention to the 
iact that the absentee vote which we decided to abolish applied to fishermen, 
jumbermen, mariners and sailors. Now, we have before us a letter from the 
Navigators’ Federation asking that practically the same provisions as are con- 
tained in the Ontario Act be inserted in the Federal Act to cover navigators. 

Mr. Heaps: The moment you start making exceptions you will have to 
widen the act until there is no limit. 

Mr. Purpy: It seems to me that these men should be given a chance to 
sast their vote. There are a large number of them in Canada as a whole. There 
are times in Nova Scotia when our fishing fleet is away at the banks and our 
men cannot vote. 

Mr. Hears: How many times do they go away, and for how long? 

Mr. Purvy: They are away for a week, ten days or two weeks at a trip. | 

The CuHatrman: Perhaps Mr. Butcher would read the act. 

{[Mr. Harry Butcher.] ’ 
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Th : Be 
aie os abhTaees May I read the relevant portion of the suggested amend- 


- Mariner ” shall mean and include any man or woman who is servin 
in His Majesty’s Naval forces of Great Britain or Canada or is eine 
or employed In any capacity on a vessel or vessels of any description in 
the service of the Dominion government, or is employed in any capacity 
on any vessel or vessels of any description at the time of the issue of writ 
for any federal election. j ) 


Hon. Mr. Stirtine: That covers the matter. 

Mr. Harps: If you make special provision for fishermen you will have to 
consider the case of the man who is crossing the ocean on business. That man 
is in the same category as the fisherman. ; 

Mr. Purpy: There are so many more in the fishermen class. 

Mr. MacNicou: There are far more in the commercial traveller class. 

Mr. Purpy: They have the advance poll. 

Mr. MacNicou: A commercial traveller may be in the northwest for several 
weeks at a time. 

Mr. Purpy: You are stating an exceptional case. 

Mr. Heaps: No, he is not—not any more than in the case of fishermen. 

Mr. Purpy: I venture to say that for every commercial traveller in this class 
there are seventy-five fishermen. 

Mr. Heaps: How long are the fishermen away on fishing trips? 

Mr. Purpy: Sometimes for a month. 

Mr. Harps: If they are away for a month then they are probably too late 
to vote anyway, and if they are away on an average for a week or ten days they 
will be back in time to vote. 

Mr. Purpy: Suppose a boat is going to the West Indies from Halifax, the 
crew on that boat would not be back in time for election day. 

The CuarrMAn: Consider the case of people who are sailors by vocation, there 
must be a great number of them in this country who are disfranchised by the 
act as it is at present. Now, as far as miners are concerned most of them have an 
opportunity of voting. Of course, they are a floating population to some extent, 
and there will be certain persons who will be disfranchised, but, generally speaking, 
miners have an opportunity to vote. The same is true of lumbermen. But it 
seems to me that sailors and fishermen have no opportunity to vote at the present 
time, and we should make some provision for them. 

Mr. Gurn: Is Ontario the only province that has this provision? Has Nova 
Scotia not provided for them in their provincial statutes? If not, let them be the 
first to start. 

Mr. Hears: May I ask if there is anything in the British Act covering the 
voting of sailors on election day? 

The Wrrness: In the British Act there is a similar provision to that in 
Ontario, but it is much wider; it includes any person who will be absent on the 
sea at the time of polling. 

Mr. Hears: How are they allowed to vote? 

The Wirness: By proxy. In the same way. By husband or wife, father 
or mother, son or daughter, brother or sister, provided that the individual 
appointed is of the full age of twenty-one years and is on the list of electors. 

Mr. Hears: The secrecy of the ballot disappears the moment a person votes 
for another party. 
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Mr. MacNicout: Do you say that Nova Scotia has not an act of this 
character? 

The Witness: There is no similar provision in any province in Canada 
other than Ontario. 

Mr. MacNicot: Has New Brunswick? 

The Witness: No. 

Mr. Purpy: We should show the way here. 

Mr. Hwaps: I do not mind facilitating opportunities for everybody to vote, 
but I still maintain that the moment we start laying down general rules and 
principles we get back to exceptions, and I know that it is impossible to make 
exceptions and to satisfy the general body affected by them. The advance polls 
should continue to cover a case of this kind. If we carried out this idea sug- 
gested by Mr. Butcher of voting by proxy—and I object to that just as I 
objected to registration by proxy—you do not know whether you are getting the 
opinion of the party who wanted to vote. A husband or a wife might vote in 
a different way from each other, but if a proxy were permitted the vote might 
not be cast in a different way. Such things are likely to happen. If we regard 
the right of voting as something sacred.in the hands of electors, I do not think 
we should give that right to another party—transfer that right to somebody else. 

The CHAIRMAN: I may say in this connection that we have not heard from 
these people since March 9, 1936, and there has been no attempt to make personal 
representations to the committee. J have an open mind on the matter, but I 
wanted to place before you as strongly as possible the situation as I see it, and 
it is an important one. Mr. Heaps remarked that this was Mr. Butcher’s sug- 
gestion. It is not Mr. Butcher’s suggestion; it is a request from the Navigators’ 
Federation. 


Mr. Hears: I would like to see everybody vote in person—nct by proxy. 
If the date between the advance poll and election day could be made a little 
longer than it is now, we might catch people who do not vote at present. 

Hon. Mr. Strruinc: What percentage? 

Mr. Heaps: We might get more. 

The CuatrmMan: And another crowd might be missed. 


Mr. Heaps: You might go to the extent of having the advance poll held a 
little longer. That would not increase the cost; the cost could be kept down 
to the minimum. 


The CuarrMAn: If neither Nova Scotia nor British Columbia have seen fit 
to adopt this suggestion in their provincial elections, possibly that condition eases 
the situation for this committee. 

Mr. Guten: Yes. 


Mr. MacNicou: If Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick 
and British Columbia had a similar act I would say that we should incorporate 
the suggestion in our act. 


The CHarrRMAN: Could we have a motion as to that? 
(Suggestion negatived.) 
No. 638: “Suggested new form of ballot.” 


The Witness: This suggested form of ballot was sent to me by Mr. A. 
Huckerby of Kennedy, Saskatchewan. He has written to me as follows:— 

As you are aware, at every election there are a number of spoilt 
ballots, and if subject to a recount, a large number of others would be 
rejected, and all through faulty marking. Now, with ballots such as the 
sample enclosed, all a voter has to do is simply remove the loose end of 

[Mr. Harry Butcher.] 
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tab from under holder, opposite the name of candidate they wish to vote 
for, and tear off at secured end, leaving the cross exposed. Thus, each and 
every ballot will be marked clear and distinct, and in the right place 
| with no chances of errors. 
ei In addition to the simplicity and effectiveness as described, this 

ballot is worthy of very serious consideration on sanitary grounds, as it 
will eliminate the necessity of every voter using the same pencil with 
the ever present danger of spreading germs while doing so. 


Mr. MacNicou: Does this suggestion come from Saskatchewan? 
The Witness: Yes. * 


Mr. MacNicou: I hope it does not come from Swift Current, Mr. Chairman. 
The Cuairman: No. Kennedy is some distance from Swift Current. 

| Mr. Purpy: I think the suggestion had better be consigned to the waste- 
paper basket. 

Mr. Gurn: I move that the suggestion be negatived. 

(Suggestion negatived.) 

The CuairMan: No. 64 is the Japanese question. No. 65 is “Suggested 
amendments to the Franchise Act.” These have been made by the Franchise 
Commissioner, and they are pretty well disposed of by the action the committee 
has already taken. 

The Witness: I think they are disposed of. 


The CuHarrMAn: Now, there were three suggestions—two of them have been 
made since last year, and one was put on the record last year—regarding pro- 
portional representation and alternative voting. That is the point system, and 
_ we did not spend very much time with it. It might be well to hear the sug- 
__ gestions which have been made this year. 

‘ Mr. Hears: May I ask, before we go further, whether it is the intention of 
the committee to make a report to parliament? 

The Cuarrman: At our last meeting I explained that last year, when we 
j were reporting on the results of the deliberations of the committee, we appointed 
' 


a sub-committee to draft a report. This year there is so large a volume of 
_ suggestions that I suggested, and the committee agreed with me, that Mr. 
_ Butcher, Mr. Castonguay and I would draft a report and read it to the com- 
mittee, and then if it were found advisable we could appoint a sub-committee 
in connection with suggestions that might be made with regard to objectionable 
clauses. In that way we would have a draft report before that sub-committee, 
and they would be able to dispose of these questions in a much quicker manner. 

Mr. Hears: All I wanted to know was whether it is the intention of the 
committee to have the house informed of our deliberations before the end of 
the session? - 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. , 

Mr. Heaps: In that case, we are going to be considerably rushed, particularly 
since an effort will be made to finish the work of parliament before the end of 
next week. This means that the chairman, Mr. Castonguay and Mr. Butcher 
will have to’ wade through a lot of material quickly, and I think it is impossible 
to do it. 

The CHAIRMAN: That has been done to a considerable Sai ae 

_ Hears: Even s0, the report has got to come back here an is com- 
aa oat have to consider it. "There are other matters still to be considered 
by this committee. I do not know why there should be any particular rush to 
present a report. 

Mr. MacNicou: We have to do it. 
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Mr. Hears: We could present an interim report as we did last year. I do 
not like to see things rushed through. We should give proper consideration to 
our deliberations. 

The CHAIRMAN: Something may arise from the report after it is drafted 
that might necessitate holding matters up, but, in any event, we shall have to 
have a report, and we can decide then what we shall do with it. 

Mr. Hears: The report which you and Mr. Castonguay and Mr. Butcher 
will bring before the committee will depend, to a large extent, upon whether 
we want to make a final report or just an interim report. If we want to bring 
in a final report, I doubt if we have time to do it properly. 

The CuaAIRMAN: As I understand the situation, it is the intention of the 
government to have an act drafted for consideration at the next session—a new 
elections act. This committee will have to be set up again—or a similar com- 
mittee—to dispose of the question of redistribution; but that is a question 
that will become effective, possibly, only after the next census; so we have 
time enough for that. However, as regards the Elections Act, the government 
apparently believes it is necessary to have an act next year. 

Mr. MacNico.: So it is, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hears: I am not attempting to dispute the soundness of the argument. 
The question of redistribution can be taken care of. There was a certain matter 
regarding the size of constituencies to come before this committee, but no 
action has been taken. As a matter of fact, if my memory serves me aright, 
at the beginning of this session certain members of the house raised a question 
as to changes. I do not know whether it is the intention of this committee to 
discuss that point. 

The CHAIRMAN: No. All this committee has to do is make recommenda- 
tions to the government as to methods which should be followed in making a 
redistribution.. That is, we would lay down certain principles that should be 
followed in arriving at a redistribution. So far as inequalities which have 
existed since the last redistribution are concerned, it is not within the province 
of this committee to deal with that matter. 

Mr. Heaps: It is my opinion that when the motion was before the house 
Mr. Lapointe made certain observations. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, but you will notice the form in which the reference to 
us is made. 

Mr. Hears: This matter arose out of a question raised in the house, and 
my impression is that Mr. Lapointe promised the member who brought in the 
motion that the matter would be discussed before this committee. 


The CHAIRMAN: May I say that I have discussed the matter personally 
with Mr. Lapointe and with the proposer of the resolution, Mr. Brunelle, and 
they are both agreed that all this committee can do under the reference that 
has been made to us is to dispose of the question of principles that should govern 
in arriving at a redistribution. 


Mr. MacNicout: We have not done that yet, and we can hardly do it now; 
but I suggest that in your report you could say that the committee had discussed 
the principle but had not found time to arrive at a conclusion, and recommend 
that the subject be brought up again. I believe that this committee will have 
to meet again next year. 

The CHarrRMAN: On redistribution. 

Mr. MacNicou: Yes: 


The CuHairman: I would like to suggest to the committee that while we 
have Mr. Butcher here there are certain subjects which he has studied which 
we should get on the record this year, thus obviating the necessity of having 
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to call him back next year. Also, Mr. Pouliot would like to have five minutes 


to address the committee on the principle of redistribution, and Mr. Brunelle 
also would like to have a few minutes. Now, if we can dispose of the matters 
which are now before us we shall be able to make a report to the house giving 
them the basis for a new election act. That election act will come before the 


committee for its consideration next year. But this year we can report to the 


government our conclusions in connection with elections and franchise. 


_Mr. MacNicou: Exactly. That subject is entirely separate from the 
redistribution question. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 
Mr. Heaps: My impression was—I may be wrong; I usually am—that 


. the matter was referred to this committee and that we were to take some 
— action on it. 


The CHairman: Do you mean in connection with particular cases? 
Mr. Heaps: Yes. 


The Cuarrman: No. The reference does not read that way. I discussed 
this matter with Mr. Brunelle and Mr. Lapointe, and they agreed that this 
committee has nothing to do with particular cases. 

We are to hear a suggestion made by Mr. Jopp of Swift Current. 

The Wirness: Mr. W. E. Jopp proposes what is really another form of 
alternative voting. The main suggestion he makes is that a different form of 
ballot should be used. Instead of using a ballot which is marked numerically, 
his ballot has a series of columns and the elector marks his first choice in the first 


_ column, his second choice in the second column, and his final choice in the 


third column. 

Hon. Mr. Sriruinc: Does this mean a re-opening of this matter? 

Mr. MacNicou: I move that the suggestion be negatived. 

(Suggestion negatived). 

The Witness: Mr. Walker’s suggestion is merely another form of 
proportional representation. 


Mr. MacNicou: We have dealt with that too. 
The Cuairman: The point I wish to suggest to you is that this commit- 


_ tee is still sitting; that this reference was made to us last year and again this 


year; and we want to be able to notify these people that their suggestions have 
come before the committee. 

Mr. MacNicot: I move the suggestion be negatived. 

Mr. Hears: Is the committee of the same opinion as it was last year? 

Hon. Mr. Srewart: The matter should be put in the record. 

Mr. Hears: Mention that the latter was received, but do not record all 
the correspondence. 

The Cuarrman: Mr. Walker’s suggestion is in effect a different form of 
proportional representation; in the suggestion of Mr. Jopp a different form of 


ballot for alternative voting was suggested. Then we had the point system. 


That suggestion also happened to come from the Swift Current constituency. 
That matter is contained in last year’s record. Does any member wish to speak 
on that matter? Could we have a motion approving of the findings made by 
the committee last year in connection with the reference that has been made 


to us this year? 
Mr. Rosicuavup: I will make a motion to that effect. 
Mr. Purpy: I shall second it. 


(Motion carried.) 
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Mr. Farr: Has any objection been made to the present form of official return 
to be made by candidates or members after an election? 

The CuatrMANn: We discussed that subject the other day. There are pen- 
alties in the act now for failure to make returns. 


Mr. Farr: I was not referring to penalties; I was referring to the form 
of the act. Is it found cumbersome? 


The CuairmMAn: Mr. Castonguay, have there been complaints in connection 
with the form in which election returns are made by candidates—in which they 
must be made? 


Mr. Castoneuay: J have not received any complaints. Of course, these 
returns of election expenses do not go past the returning officers, and they very 
seldom reach me. When they do reach me I send them back to the returning 
officers, where they belong. I have not received any complaints that the form 
was cumbersome or too hard to fill in. I think the form is clear. Once it is 
examined, the purposes of the various blanks are clear. 


Mr. Fatr: Personally, I have no objection to it, but I have heard two or 
three members speaking of it as being cumbersome. 


Mr. MacNicou.: A number of candidates do not make returns. Is there any 
effort made to have them make those returns, or can they be compelled to make 
returns? 

Mr. Casroneuay: Under the law as it is, I have had returning officers report 
to me that candidates have failed to make a return, and I have advised the 
returning officers that they have no duty to perform in that respect. They 
are not required to ask the candidates to make a return. I instruct the returning 
officers that all they have to do is to furnish the candidates with the necessary 
blank forms, and if the candidates fail to make a return it is their own responsi- 
bility. 

Hon. Mr. Stirtinc: Except as regards successful candidates. 

Mr. Casronauay: Not even in the case of successful candidates. 

The CHatrMAN: The candidate can be penalized. 

Hon. Mr. Stirurnc: He is the man who sits in the house in jeopardy. 


Mr. Castoneuay: There is no obligation on the part of election officers 
to ask candidates to make their election expenses returns. The returning officer 
receives the returns when they are filed; but, as I said before, many defeated 
candidates fail to make returns, and in quite a few cases members have sat in 
the house for two or three years without making them. 

Hon. Mr. Stiruinc: What is the use of having legislation covering that 
matter? 


Mr. MacNicou: There is a penalty for not making a return. 


_ Mr. Casroneuay: There is a severe penalty. The penalty to a member who 
sits in the house without having made a return is $500 for each day’s sitting. 
_ Mr. Crark: As regards returns made by a candidate, there is one thing that 
is troublesome, and that_is that the candidate is required to state that he will 
not pay any other bill. Now, sometimes it occurs that a bill is really legitimate 
and should be paid by some person who does not happen to be elected. What 
is the candidate’s situation in that respect? What can he do? 

Mr. McCvuaia: Can he not go before a judge and get an order to pay 
the bill? 

Mr. Castonevay: If a candidate has failed to make his return he can go 
before a judge and get permission to make one, even two or three years after 
the election. 


[Mr. Jules A. Castonguay.] 
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__ Mr. McCuaic: Mr. Clark was speaking of a person who owes a bill and 
wishes afterwards to pay the account. Is there not some provision whereby he 
can pay that account by going before a judge? 

Mr. Castoneuay: Certainly. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions to be brought before the 
committee? If not, I would like to get a suggestion from the committee in 
connection with this matter of the synchronization of voting hours. My original 
idea was to state in the report that the suggestion had been made that we should 
recommend the synchronization of hours of voting so that one part of Canada 
would not receive news of the result in another part before their vote was 
polled. I think it would be advisable to make that suggestion and leave it as an 
open question for the government to decide. There might be some bright men in 
the department who may be able to find a solution. 

Mr. MacNicou: I think that is advisable, provided we recommend serious 
consideration. 

Mr. Purpy: And point out the serious difficulties. 

The Cuairman: Yes, that there are objections. I think the press report 
of a few days ago had the matter pretty well sized up. 

Mr. MacNicor: I did not read that. Someone made the suggestion that 
the geographical division be between Manitoba and Ontario and that people 


_should vote an hour earlier on one side of that line and an hour later on the 
other side. That sounded good to me. 


Mr. Ricxarp: They would not accept that in British Columbia. 

The CHARMAN: It will be necessary for the committee to meet a couple 
more times to hear representations in regard to redistribution. We should get 
something on the record; we may not have an opportunity to do so next year. 
We shall have to consider our report also. If it is agreeable to the committee, 
we will meet to-morrow morning at 10 o’clock to hear those who have presenta- 
tions to make on redistribution. 


The Committee adjourned to meet Friday, April 2, 1937, at 10 o’clock a.m. 


‘ 


House or Commons, Room 429, 
April 2, 1937. 


The Special Committee on Elections and Franchise Acts met at 10 o’clock 
Mr. Bothwell the chairman, presided. oe 


The Cuarrman: Gentlemen, it is our intention this morning to deal with 
the question of redistribution in so far as we are looking into that matter this 
year. Mr. Pouliot, the member for Temiscouata, is before us this morning and 
will submit evidence on the question of redistribution, and Mr. Butcher has made 
a study on the subject and will also present evidence this morning. 

Now, we will hear from Mr. Pouliot. Gentlemen, I would direct your 
attention to our reference in this connection. I think we had better note it in 


bares ence to show that we are dealing with a different subject. The reference 
reads :— 


That a special committee be appointed to study the Dominion 
Elections Act, 1934, and amendments thereto and the Dominion Franchise 
Act, 1934, and amendments thereto, be instructed to study and make 
report on the methods used to effect a redistribution of electoral districts 
in Canada and in other countries and to make suggestions to the house in 
connection therewith. 


That is the reference we are dealing with this morning, and on which Mr. 
Pouliot will speak. 


JEAN Francois Pouuior, M.P., called. 


The Witness: In my opinion the subject of redistribution is one which 
should be studied scientifically, and that means with plain common sense. In 
1933 Mr. Lapointe asked me to undertake some work in this connection, and 
the result covers a period of eighty years—from 1853 to 1933. 

The first thing to be done in a matter of this kind is to look at the descrip- 
tion of each constituency in the first statute. I might explain to the committee 
what has been done in the province of Quebec, and the same thing could be done 
for the other provinces. In the province of Ontario the work would be of about 
the same extent. That is also true of the Maritime provinces, but in so far as 
the west is concerned, the work would be of lesser volume, because the provinces 
of the west were not created until 1905. Mr. Butcher has had considerable 
experience in this matter, and he should be able to do this work very well if the 
committee should decide that he be asked to do it during the next recess. 

I shall now explain to the committee how this work was done without reading 
in detail. The first matter of importance is to have separate copies of the 
description of each constituency within a province, after which one goes to the 
subsequent redistribution to see if there is any change; and so on until now. 
The work could be done from the beginning until now very easily by proceeding 
that way; and then by having notes taken on separate sheets for each county or 
constituency at each redistribution the history of each redistribution can be 
made at the same time. It is very simple; but it is easier to do it than to 
explain it. 

Mr. Cuark: You mean to go back to 1867? 

The Wirness: Yes, exactly, when we can. 


Mr. Heaps: Why go back so far? 
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The Witness: To see that the units of rural constituencies are about the 
same. Many small changes’ have taken place in the rural constituencies— 


Mr. Cuark: A great change has taken place in New Brunswick. 


The Wrrness: Perhaps so; but on account of population. However, that 
is an extraordinary case. Normally, the population grows in equal proportion 
in nearly all rural constituencies, and we see that it grows gradually. At the 
same time, we should take into consideration the population in each consti- 
tuency at the time of each census. Before the redistribution in 1933 many. 
constituencies in the province of Quebec were about the same as they were in 
1860, although the population. was greater. 

Mr. Heaps: You mean geographically? 

The Wrrtness:- Exactly. Geographically; and some changes were made 
at times by taking one or two parishes or townships out of a constituency and 
adding them to a neighbouring constituency, and it was brought back after- 
wards, and then it was removed again. Before 1933, there were some minor 
changes made in most of the constituencies, and when the population was very 
considerable two of the smaller constituencies were united together to form 
a larger one. It seems normal, because people in one county have traditions; 
they are accustomed to go to the same place—for instance, the chief town of 
that constituency—and it disturbs them very much when there is a change 
of that kind. Therefore, when there is a case of force majeure, the better way 
to settle that difficulty is to put two constituencies together. 

The’ basis of such work must, naturally, be the old statutes, and the 
only place to find a complete set of statutes, both federal and provincial, is 
here in the House of Commons, in the library of parliament, and that informa- 
tion could be supplemented by the library of the Supreme Court of Canada. 
With these statutory descriptions of each constituency, one can trace the 
history of all redistributions in each constituency in each province. For in- 
stance, with that statutory information available it is possible to see the changes 
of electoral districts in Quebec from 1860 to date. There is a tabulation 
showing the changes that were made until 1933. Changes were made in thirty- 
nine constituencies out of 65 from 1860 to 1933. From 1853 until 1933 
exclusive there were sixteen constituencies in which there was no federal 
change during those eighty years; there were five old constituencies then 
united to other constituencies in which there was no other change since 1853. 
From 1853 until 1933 there were six constituences in which there were changes: 
pro forma respecting the old boundaries of constituences. In 1882 the island 
of Anticosti was added to Chicoutimi-Saguenay, and in 1914 new Quebec 
was added. New Quebec is the northern part of the province formerly known 
as Ungava. That territory was also added to the constituency of Chicoutimi- 
Saguenay, and in 1882 the Madeleine islands were added to Gaspe. 

The CHarrMAN: How many representatives are there now in the new 
territory that has been added to the province of Quebec? 

The Wirness: There is none. 

The CHARMAN: The territory was joined onto existing constituencies? 

The Wirness: Exactly, sir. Before these islands I have referred to were 
added to constituencies none of the residents there could vote, but by adding 
Anticosti to Chicoutimi-Saguenay the right to vote was given to the people 
living on Anticosti island, and the same is true of the Madeleine islands which 
eae to Gaspe in 1882. There is no special member for the Madeleine 
islands. 

Fifteen constituencies were united: Chicoutimi-Saguenay, 1867; Drum- 
mond-Arthabaska, 1867; Richmond-Wolfe, 1867; Chambly-Verchéres 1892- 
1893; Laprairie-Napierville, 1892; St. Jean-Iberivlle, 1892; Trois-Riviéres-St. 

{Mr. Jean Francois Pouliot.] 
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Maurice, 1892; Chateauguay-Huntingdon, 1914; L’Assomption-] 

; ; lon-Montceal 2 
oS eee ibe |Québee-Montmoreney, 1914-1924; St tya 
cinthe-houville, 1914; Vaudreuil-Soulanges, 1914; Berthier-M cin 24 - 
Dia, ines g ; Berthier-Maskinonge, 1924; 

Now, I will deal with the new description of constituencies si 
Ss 1853: 
Bellechasse, 1882; Laval-Deux-Montagnes, 1892; Cua ipacmihestu dae fe 
New constituencies were created outside of the city of Montreal as follows: 
Hull, 1914; Labelle, 1892; Lac St-Jean, 1924; Matane, 1914; Rimouski, 1914; 
Wright, 1892. There is a list of changes to the old limits of counties. é 


Mr. Ciark: Have these changes meant an addition to certain counties? 


_ The Wirness: We have generally accepted in Ottawa the provincial descrip- 
tion of counties. For instance, let us consider your own constituency of York- 
Sunbury. At first there was the provincial description of York and the provin- 
cial description of Sunbury, because the first legislation was passed before con- 
federation and it was respected afterwards. 


Mr. Cuark: The changes were put into effect in the same way; that is, 
counties were added together in order to reduce the number? 


The Witness: Yes, exactly. They had to do that on account of the 
population in the cities. 


Mr. Heaps: On account. of the shift of population. 


The Witness: Yes, on account of the shift of population from the country 
to the cities; and they united these constituencies, and the reason why I went 
back so far was that I wanted to have the first provincial description before 
confederation—the description which is the basis of our own legislation to-day. 
Naturally, the case is different in the west because the description of western 
constituencies was made a long time after confederation. 


The Cuarrman: I think I should direct attention to the fact that Quebec 
is in a little different position to other provinces. 


The Wirnsss: Yes, because the number of constituencies does not change. 


The CHAIRMAN: Quebec has a fixed number of representatives, whereas the 
other provinces, since confederation have had a changing representation. 


The Witness: Exactly. 


The Cuarrman: And that necessitated in all other provinces more change 
in boundaries of constituencies than would be found necessary in the province 
of Quebec. 

The Wrrness: Surely; but the idea was to take care of changes of popu- 
lation, and those changes mere mostly minor. In a great many instances most 
of the changes were for the removing or placing of a parish from or to a 
constituency. 

This work can be done properly only in Ottawa, and if the committee 
decides to ask Mr. Butcher to do this work he should have an office in the 
House of Commons so that he shall have the facilities of the library of par- 
liament. It will be almost impossible to do this work outside of this building 
because of the number of books that will have to be consulted from time to 
time, such as provincial statutes. 

Then follows a history of redistributions in each constituency. The first 
one is the description which was in the revised statutes of Canada, 1860, and 
it is exactly the same description that appears in 16 Victoria, Chapter 152, 
at the time of the Union, and that description has been reproduced in the 
Revised Statutes of Canada of 1860. 


The CHairman: Do you mean 1867? 
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The Wirness: Of 1860, sir. The Revised Statutes of Canada, 1860. It 
included the legislation of Ontario at the time of the Union, and they made 
a condensation of all their laws, which was the first condensation of statutes. 
Here we have the redistribution by constituencies. For instance, I have 
Argenteuil, 1860. There is the description I have been speaking of, which is 
16 Victoria, Chapter 152 and 18 Victoria Chapter 76, s. 1. c.s. Revised Statutes 
of Lower Canada, 1860, chap. 75, section 12. 

There are also the Revised Statutes of Upper Canada of the same time. 

Mr. Cuark: In these redistributions was an attempt made to equalize 
the population pretty well? 

The Wirness: It is a matter that can be checked up very easily for the 
returns of population in the Year Book. At the time of confederation there 
were more constituencies in the province of Quebec; there were sixty-eight; 
and then they struck off three in order to bring the number to 65, and three 
were added to other existing constituencies. 

Mr. Cuark: They have not attempted to retain the population at practically 
the same level? 

The Wirness: No. The basis of the population for each constituency is 
not at all the same. There is no proportion now, and to my way of thinking 
it is incredible. I would ask hon. members to look at the last redistribution. 
For instance, the county of Levis was supposed to be an urban constituency 
on account of containing the cities of Levis and Lauzon, and it has been made 
very small. Many rural parishes have been removed from the old constituency, 
which is unexplainable. 

Mr. Hears: What is the population of Lévis now? 

The Wirness: The population was 35,656 before the redistribution, and 
after it was 28,548. It is ridiculous. I understand that the constituency was 
half rural and half urban before that. 

Mr. Criarx: That would be much below the average. 

The Witness: Yes, I know. There can be no explanation for that. There 
are a great many instances of that kind. To realize the absurdity of the last 
redistribution one would only have to look at the population in each constituency 
before and after redistribution. That can be easily done. 

The CuarmMan: You admit, Mr. Pouliot, that we have still to carry out 
the provisions of the British North America Act whereby Quebec is divided 
according to population, and the unit fixed there is the basis of representation 
throughout Canada? 

The Witness: Mr. Chairman, it is far beyond what I expected to say, 
because I have not studied it from that angle. 

__ The CuatrmMan: What I was getting at was this: are you suggesting in your 
evidence that we should amend the British North America Act to give a different 
basis of representation? 

_ The Wrrness: No. I was not proceeding on those lines. What I complain 
of is what has been done in some cases since confederation. 

Mr. Heaps: Do you think there should be an equitable distribution of 
constituencies according to population with a priviso that, perhaps, it might be 
considered advisable to have urban centres slightly larger than rural centres? 

The Wirness: It is done in practice. 

_ Mr. Heaps: For instance, you have shown us a constituency with a popula- 
tion of 28,000; then we go to Montreal and we find some with populations of 
100,000 nearly. 


The Witness: Yes. It will be for the committee to decide and make a report 
to the house. 


[Mr. Jean Francois Pouliot.] 
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Mr. Heaps: Do you feel that it should be done? 


The Witness: That is not what I mean. What I mean is that facilities to 
meet are much better in cities than they are in the country, and that must be 
taken into consideration when urban constituencies are divided. Therefore, a 
constituency in a city can be more populous than a country constituency because 
people can meet more easily. : 


i aes Heaps: Why should a vote in the country be more valuable than in 
e city. 

The Witness: I would not go so far as to say that. I am not prepared to 
answer anything like that. It is completely beyond what I intended to tell you. 

Mr. Hears: I am sorry. I did not want to take you off your line of thought. 

The Wirness: No. This is for the future. I am speaking now only of the 
past. How can we make the experience of the past useful for the future? My 
ie is that there should be maps made after a survey of redistributions in 
the past. 

The CuarrMan: Do I understand that you would like to see a map prepared 
of what has happened of each redistribution since 1867, and then to find out the 
reasons why those changes were made, if there were any? 

The Wirness: If it were possible, it would be the ideal thing. Then the 
committee could use its judgment to decide upon the best thing to do. 

The CuairMAN: To go one step further in order to get this clear in my 
mind, you want to follow the original boundary lines as nearly as possible? 

The Wirness: As nearly as possible when there is no particular objection 
to doing so; because at the time there was no difficulty about it, and it seemed 
to me to be good. Some of the boundaries have not been changed for eighty 
years although the population has increased. Of course, an increased population 
in every part of Canada must be taken into consideration. However, the main 
reason why I have come before you is to tell the committee that the country 
people suffer very much when they are taken from one constituency and put 
into another. The situation is not at all parallel to that of a city where on one 
side of the street you find one constituency and on the other side you find 
another. In the country the people have to go to the chief town, and they are 
accustomed to going there and their business is done there. They go to see the 
member of that constituency, and a great disturbance is caused when all their 
traditions are interfered with. Not only that, but each of these constituencies 
is a unit. I say that what was good enough for Sir John A. Macdonald and 
Sir Wilfred Laurier should be good enough for us, particularly, when there is 
no reason for the change. 

The Cuarrman: Judging from the size of your book, Mr. Pouliot, you have 
made a real study of this subject. Would it be fair to put on the record the 
fact that these studies which you have made are available to any tee 
or committee which might be charged with the duty of gates saab) he 

Trpnuss: I thank you, Mr. Chairman, very much ior your remark, 
but eee already the eae of the House of Commons, and I shall 
leave it with you. I gave my work to the house some days ago, and u 8 now 
in the possession of the Clerk of the House. This book has been bound by the 
asi A at but if the committee decides to have this work done by ae 
Butcher during the recess I shall be very pleased to do anything in my powe 
Peace iat rsticiee my remarks, my idea would be to have alee 4 Sg 
constituency showing in different columns the changes pate if ‘rs eect 
bution. In many cases, it would only amount to a small line. i Winns 4 
knows about it. It would amount sometimes to Just one, two or three : 
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other cases it would be more complicated. It should be done by sections con- 
taining four or five constituencies taken together in order to reduce the number 
of maps and to save time while studying them. A map of the province would be 
too large, and it would be impossible to annotate an ordinary map of the prov- 
ince, but the idea could be carried out if sections were employed. Do you not 
think it could be done, Mr. Castonguay? . 

Mr. Castonauay: A map of the whole province would be on too high a scale 
to incorporate everything. 

The Wirness: But it could be done by sections containing four, five or six 
constituencies. 

Mr. Guen: How are you going to make your distribution—geographically 
or by population? I can understand having a map showing all the sections 
geographically within a certain area. Is that the idea you have in your mind? 
Do you want to have it geographical, by population or by both? 

The Witness: I am not ready to give a definite answer to your question, but 
I can explain to you, Mr. Glen, that in the past when there were gerrymanders, 
and when the majority of a member in a county which they wanted to divide 
was, fifty-three, for instance, or one hundred, they took away a majority of 
two or three hundred votes in that constituency. It was all wrong, because 
that man was often elected by a much larger majority despite the cut that was 
made. It is an experiment and, therefore, it is a waste of time for the com- 
mittee to press it on those lines. You might discuss what you have to do after 
having read the information you would get from Mr. Butcher and Mr. Caston- 
guay—you might discuss your procedure then and decide for yourselves. If the 
committee decides to have Mr. Butcher do this work during the recess, I shall be 
very glad to do all I can to assist him. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Pouliot. We will hear Mr. Butcher now. 


Mr. Heaps: I have no doubt that this committee will sit next year and will 
probably consider the whole question of redistribution. Could Mr. Pouliot not 
give us some help? 

The Witness: I thank you, and I shall be pleased; but I would ask you to 
tell me ahead what information. you would require from me, and I shall 
endeavour to be informed on the matter. I thank you, Mr. Chairman, and 
gentlemen, for giving me so fine a hearing. 


The Witness retired. 


The CuatrmMan: Now, gentlemen, Mr. Butcher has prepared quite a volume 
of material, and we will ask him to present it to us. 


Harry Butcher, recalled. 


The Wirness: Mr. Chairman, as all the members of the committee are very 
familiar with the methods employed in effecting redistribution in Canada, I do not 
propose to make any extended reference to those methods. Reference has already 
been made this morning to the fact that the quota for Dominion constituencies 
for the whole of Canada is obtained by dividing the population of the province of 
Quebec by sixty-five, the number of representatives to which the province is 
entitled. In so far as the provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince 
Edward Island are concerned, the constitution provides that they shall never have 
few members than they have senators. At the present time and under the 
existing law Nova Scotia is entitled to ten senators and the number of her members 
cannot be less than ten; New Brunswick has ten senators and cannot have less 
than ten members; and Prince Edward Island has four senators and cannot have 
less than four members. 


[Mr. Harry Butcher.] 
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Mr. MacNicor: Is that a provision of the British North America Act? 


The Wirnrss: Yes. It is therein provided that these provinces shall not 
have fewer members than they have senators, and the minimum number of 
senators is fixed. 


Mr. Heaps: I think we might consider a revision of the British North 
- America Act when we think that Prince Edward Island with a population not 

much larger than my own constituency is represented by four senators and 
four members. ; 

The Cuamrman: Just to keep the record straight, that provision to which 
Mr. Butcher has referred is not in the original British North America Act, as 
I understand, but is in one of the amendments that have been passed to the 
British North America Act since 1867. 


Mr. MacNicou: It was passed at a comparatively recent time when it 
was ascertained that Prince Edward Island would probably have two members 
to the House of Commons instead of four. 

The CuairMaNn: I wanted to have the record straight. 


_The Wirness: Within the provinces of the Dominion of Canada redistri- 
bution is on a population basis, the agency of distribution being the legislature. 
In each case the subject of redistribution is referred to a committee, and the 
committee brings in a report to the legislature. There is, however, a slight excep- 
tion in the case of Nova Scotia where, I understand, the quota is 20,000, but 
in the rural constituencies having a population of 25,000 those constituencies 
are entitled to two members. 

Mr. MacNicou: You are now speaking of provincial legislation? 

The Wirness: Yes, provincial only. In presenting the material I have 
prepared I shall first deal with the situation in Great Britain in which country 
a commission was appointed in 1918 to effect a redistribution. That commis- 
sion consisted of outstanding men and was composed of five persons assisted by 
eleven assistant commissioners. At the moment I shall not say more with respect 
to the system employed in Great Britain, but will refer to it again later. In 
Australia a commission is appointed to effect a redistribution on a population 
basis, and the same in New Zealand; and in both cases the commissions report 
to their respective parliaments. In Australia the report of the commission is 
subject to amendment by direction of either house of parliament. 

Mr, Hnaps: Is the report submitted to a committee of parliament? 

The Witness: No. It is submitted to parliament—to both houses of par- 
liament—and it must be approved by both. If it is not approved then the 
matter is referred again to the commission. 

Mr. Hears: May I ask if when a report of that kind is submitted to parlia- 
ment, whether parliament itself deals with it or refers it to a committee? 

The Wirness: Parliament itself deals with the report. 

Mr. MacNicou: I have made a very exhaustive inquiry not only into the 
cases you have mentioned, Mr. Butcher, but also in the states of the American 
union, and I have strong ideas as to what we should do in Canada. My 
experience with reference to Canadian redistributions 1s that if fixed and before- 
hand-determined reasons were established on which to determine the boundary 
of ridings we would have no trouble in Canada; but it is outrageous what each 
party does when it is in power in certain provinces. One party 1s no more to 
blame than another. They cross county boundaries and municipal boundaries 
which should be prohibited, not so much in the case of county boundaries, but 
certainly in the case of municipal boundaries. No municipal boundary should 
be broken. ; oF 3 

The Wrrness: Mr. MacNicol has referred to the situation in the United 
States. I have made a fairly extended study of the situation over there, and I 
shall deal with it as I go on. 
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Mr. MacNicou: They do not cross municipal boundaries over there. 

The Witness: I was going to say that in New Zealand when the commis- 
sion reports that is final. They submit their report to parliament, and parlia- 
ment does not in any way question it. It becomes law the moment the com- 
mission reports. 

Mr. Heaps: Are there many fixed rules on which that commission works? 

The Witness: Yes, I shal! refer to those rules later. 

Mr. MacNicou: Personally, I am opposed to commissions. I am satisfied 
that if rules were established that had to be followed and that if parliamentary 
committees were compelled to adhere to those rules in the allocating of ridings 
we would not have any trouble in this country. Moreover, I think it will be 
found that commissions have made just as glaring errors as committees of par- 
liament. 


The Witness: I shall later give some illustrations in support of what Mr 
MacNicol has said. 

The following methods are used to effect a redistribution of electoral dis- 
tricts in Great Britain, Australia, New Zealand and in the United States of 
America:— 

Great BRITAIN 


In Great Britain there is no periodic redistribution of constituencies. There 
was none between 1885 and 1918, and there has been none since the latter date. 
In 1917 a Redistribution Commission was set up, composed of five men of 
well known integrity and independence., They were:— 
The Rt. Hon. James William Lowther, M.P., Chairman. 
Sir Samuel Butler Provis, K.C.B., a Barrister. 


Sir Thomas Henry Elliot, K.C.B., then Chairman of the Air Com- 
pensation Board. 


Col. Charles Frederick Close, R.E., C.B., C.M.G., Director of Ordnance 
Survey. 
Walter Tupper Jerred, Esq., C.B., Secretary. 


Assistant Commissioners were also appointed consisting of:— 


3 Members of the Institute of Civil Engineers, 
4 Barristers-at-law, and 
4 Other gentlemen. 


The instructions to the Boundary Commissioners were as follows:— 

1. The number of members of the House of Commons for Great Britain shall 
remain substantially as present. 

2. A county or borough (other than the City of London) with a population 
of less than 50,000 shall cease to have separate representation. 

3. A county or borough with a population of 50,000, but less than 70,000, shall 
continue to have separate representation. 

4. A municipal borough or urban district with a population not less than 
70,000 shall become a separate parliamentary borough. 

i». A county or borough at present returning two members shall not lose a 
member if not less than 120,000. 

6. A member shall be given for 70,000 and for every multiple of 70,000, and 
an additional member for any remainder which is not less than 50,000. 

7. The boundaries of parliamentary constituencies shall, as far as practicable, 
coincide with the boundaries of administrative areas. 
[Mr. Harry Butcher.] 
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8. The City of London shall continue as at present to return two members. 
ve 10 ‘ancy ae are pias: constituencies, if Proportional Repre- 
sentation shou e adopted, but as it was not, these pz 
ee e paragraphs ceased to be 
12. Counties entitled to return two or more members shall be divided, and in 
the formation of each division the Commissioners should endeavour, after 
ascertaining local opinion, to segregate as far as possible adjacent indus- 
trial and rural areas. ; 
13. Where a borough loses its right to separate representation in parliament 
the Commissioners may, after having ascertained local opinion on the sub- 
ject, combine such borough with any other such borough or boroughs lying 
within the county, or with any other borough in the same county having 
separate representation, instead of merging it in the adjacent county division. 
14. Where an ancient parliamentary borough loses its representation, the county 
division in which the borough becomes merged shall be named after the 
merged borough. 
The following further instructions were given to the Committee under date 
June 22nd, 1917— 


Provided that the Commissioners may depart from the strict appli- 
cation of these instructions in any case where it would result in the 
formation of constituencies inconvenient in size or character, or where 
the narrowness of margin between the figure representing the estimated 
population of any area and the figure required for any of the purposes 
of these instructions seem to them to justify such a departure. 

Provided also that it be an instruction to the Boundary Commis- 
sioners to have regard to electorate rather than population: where it 
appears that the proportion of electorate to population is abnormal. 


One hundred and twenty inquires were held, relating to 465 constituencies, 
all were numerously attended and great interest was shown by the public. 

Statements of objections and proposals, as requested, in public advertise- 
ments, were either handed in to the Commissioners in writing, or were presented 
orally. 

The Commissioners state that this expression of local opinion was found 
very helpful. 

Urban and rural districts, as constituted for local government purposes, 
were chosen as the unit in connection with the formation of parliamentary 
divisions, and only in 78 instances, out of 662 rural districts, was it necessary 
to divide them. 

The Commission was dated May 14th, 1917, and the Commissioners 
reported September 27th, 1917. 

The recommendations of the Commission were embodied in a bill, placed 
before Parliament, and passed with no substantial changes, in the year 1918. 


AUSTRALIA 


Each State returns the number of members of the House of Representa- 
tives to which it is entitled on a population basis, but subject to the provision 
that each original state shall be entitled to be represented by five members. 
Under this provision Tasmania returns five members, although on a population 
basis this State would be entitled only to two members. 

The representation of each State is determined after each decennial census, 
and at an intermediate intercensal period five years thereafter, is the following 
manner, viz:—the total population of the Commonwealth is divided by seventy- 
two (twice the number of Senators), the resultant quota is divided into the 
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population of each State, and the quotient represents the number of members to 
which the State is entitled: A remainder in excess of fifty per cent of the 
quota entitles the State to one additional member, but.a remainder less than 
fifty per cent is not taken into consideration. NK: 

For the purpose of distribution of the State into electoral divisions, the 
Governor General may appoint three Distributional Commissioners, one of 
whom shall be the Chief Electoral Officer, or an officer having similar qualifi- 
cations; another, the Surveyor General of the State, or an officer having similar 
qualifications. The Chairman to be named by the Governor General. 

The Chief Electoral Officer shall, whenever necessary, ascertain a quota for 
each State as follows:— 

The whole number of electors in each State as nearly as can be 
ascertained, shall be divided by the number of members of the House of 
~ Representatives to be chosen for the State. 


In making a distribution the Commissioners are instructed to give consid- 
eration to:— 


(a) Community or diversity of interest; 

(6) Means of Communication; 

(c) Physical features; 

(d) Existing boundaries of divisions and subdivisions; 
(e) State electoral boundaries. 


The Distribution Commissioners may adopt a margin of allowances not 
exceeding twenty per cent more or less than the quota. 

The Commissioners are instructed to exhibit a map and descriptions of 
the boundaries of each proposed division at post offices therein and to advertise 
such descriptions in the official Gazette. 

Objections or suggestions in writing may be lodged with the Commis- 
sioners at any time during the thirty days following advertisement in the 
Gazette. 

After the thirty days mentioned the Commissioners are required to forward 
to the Minister their report upon the distribution of the State into divisions; the 
report to contain the number of electors residing in each proposed division, and 
a map signed by the Commissioners showing the boundaries of each proposed 
division. 

The Minister is required to lay the report and the map before both Houses 
of Parliament within seven days of receipt of same or, if Parliament is not 
then sitting, within seven days of the next meeting of Parliament. 

It is provided that if both Houses of Parliament pass a resolution approving 
the distribution, proclamation shall be issued declaring the names and bound- 
aries of the divisions. 

If, on the other hand, either House of Parliament passes a resolution dis- 
approving of the proposed distribution the Minister may direct the Distribution 
Commissioners to reconsider the matter and to propose another distribution. 

A redistribution of the State into divisions must be made:— 


(a) When an alteration is made in the number of members of the House 
of Representatives to be elected for the State. 


(6) Whenever in one-fourth of the Divisions of the State the number of 
electors differs from the quota by 20 per cent more or less. 


(c) At such other times as the Governor General may direct. 


The Commissioners were last instructed on December 15, 1933, as they 
reported on May 22, 1934. 

The next previous redistribution was in 1922. 

The cost of redistribution in 1934 was about five thousand pounds. 

(Mr. Harry Butcher.] 
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The effect of the provision that the Distribution Commissioners may adopt 

a margin of allowance not exceeding twenty per cent more or less than the quota 
is illustrated in the following calculations based on 1929 Electoral Rolls 


New SouruH Wates 


Oe EEOC a ka ets ee. ae 1,387,552 

28 Electoral Divisions Quota.. .. %, 49,555 
An Electoral Division may have between 39,644 and 59,466 Electors. 

Rome eter ie pe IONE Gad irae Shy 72,717 

2) Bl ICR RSS yeaa Or Pd aN a ee 35,553 

VICTORIA 

Bere pe mole at eis ins ae eB Peal eqns 4 11,023,294 

20 Electoral Divisions Quota.. .. 4: 51,165 
Electoral Divisions may have between 40,932 and 61,398 Electors 

Pompe MIMICS ics ds. oh. Vaige'a 998556 ob Beli Se bo weed 77,700 

1 ODES ONGN 2S SSS i apa 5 ean ee Sg penne ae 40,060 


New ZEALAND 


In order to provide for periodical readjustment of representation in the 
Dominion of New Zealand, two Commissions are set up, one for each Island; 
one of these Commissions is called the North Island Representation Commission 
and the other the South Island Representation Commission. 

Hach Commission is composed of five members. That of the North Island 
consists of the Surveyor General, two Commissioners of Crown Lands (named 
by their title of office) and two members, not being members of the Public Service 
or members of the General Assembly, as the House of Representatives nominates 
from time to time. One of the five is a permanent Commissioner. The South 
Island Representation Commission consists of three members of Crown Lands 
(named by their title of office) and two members nominated by the House of 
Representatives (they may not be members of the Public Service or of the 
General Assembly). One of the latter members is a permanent Commissioner. 

It is the duty of the Government Statistician to take a periodical census and 
thereafter the Commissions are called upon to divide the Dominion into electoral 
districts on the following basis:— 


(a) In computing the population of New Zealand for the purpose of the Act 
28 per cent shall be added to the rural population. 

(b) The total population of the Dominion (other than Maoris) with the 
addition aforesaid shall be divided by the number of members to be 
elected (other than the four Maori members) and the quotient thus 
obtained shall be the quota for each electoral district. 


There shall be a separate district for each member, the population to be 
equal to thé quota, but the Commission may, in rural constituencies only if con- 
sidered necessary, depart from the quota to the extent of 1,250 either way. _ 

In forming the several districts the Commissioners are instructed to give 
due consideration to:— 

(a) present boundaries of electoral districts, 

(6b) community of interest, 

(c) facilities of communication, 

(d) topographical features. 
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The Commissions are instructed to sit as a Joint Commission for the fixing 
of the number of divisions for the North Island and South Island respectively, 
but shall act separately in all other matters within their jurisdiction. 

It is provided that due notice of proposal to alter an existing district, or 
existing districts, shall be given in the official Gazette; objections and suggestions 
in writing thereto may be lodged by any elector or electors. 

The Commissions are instructed in every case to report the names and bound- 
aries of the electoral districts fixed by them, to the Governor General, who shall 
proclaim the same in the official Gazette; such proclamation to have the same 
force and effect as if it were the result of legislation by Parliament, but the 
terms thereof do not come into effect until the expiry of the then existing Parlia- 
ment. 

The Governor General is required within ten days of the receipt thereof to 
submit the Report of the Commission together with an authenticated map, to 
the House of Representatives, if sitting; if not sitting then the Report must be 
presented within a limited time after the assembling of Parliament. 

The electoral districts thus fixed by the Commission are to be the electoral 
districts for the purpose of election after the dissolution of the then existing 
Parliament and shall so continue until the next succeeding Report of the Com- 
mission takes effect, or until Parliament otherwise enacts. 

Attention has been drawn to the following provision of the law relating to 
redistribution : — 

In computing the population of New Zealand, for the purpose of the 
Act, there shall be added 28 per cent to the rural population. 


The effect of this provision in 1926 was as follows:— 
Population in 1926— 


1. 551,457 rural (not including Maoris) 
785,040 urban 


1,336,497 
Seventy-six members (excluding 4 Maori members) to be elected. 
Without the provisions of the above section— 


the quota: 17,585 
and Urban districts would have 45 members 


Rural districts would have 31 members 


76 


2. Under the provisions of sec. 7 (a), 28 per cent will be added to rural 
population, with following results:— 
705,857 rural 
785,040 urban 


1,490,897 Quota: 19,617 
Urban. districts now have... i .440:6 20). ..«. 140 smempers 
Rural: districts haves ««} asada Se aee ere Aino 0 AROmI DEES 


76 
REPRESENTATION IN THE SENATE AND CONGRESS OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA 

The number of representatives to which each state is entitled is determined 
by the decennial census. By the Apportionment Act, following the census of 
1910, the number of representatives was 433, one for every 210,415 inhabitants. 
In 1930 the quota was approximately the same, but change in the representation 
of 36 out of 48 states was necessary owing to shifts of population. 

(Mr. Harry Butcher.] 
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_ _ The President, in a message to Congress at the first session after the census 
is taken, announces the number of senators and representatives to which each 
state is entitled but, as there is no federal election machinery, it becomes the 
duty of the individual states to reapportion constituencies and to elec 
sentatives. 

Federal law requires that representatives shall be elected for districts 
composed of a contiguous and compact territory, and containing as nearly as 
practicable an equal number of inhabitants, with one member to a district. _ 

When a state is entitled to additional representatives under a new appor- 
tionment, those additional representatives may he elected as members at large 
until a reapportionment is made. = 


t repre- 


REDISTRIBUTION IN THE US.A. 
IN THE INDIVIDUAL STATES 
Redistribution is effeected:— 
(a) by the legislature. 


(b) on a strictly or a modified population: basis. 


(c) at the first session after a state or a federal census is taken: 
in the undermentioned states:— 


Alabama New Mexico 
Arkansas New York 
Colorado North Carolina 
Connectieut North Dakota 
Florida Oklahoma 
Georgia Oregon 

Idaho Pennsylvania 
Illinois Rhode Island 
Iowa South Carolina 
Kansas South Dakota 
Kentucky Tennessee 
Maine Texas 
Michigan Utah 
Minnesota Vermont 
Mississippi Virginia 
Missouri Washington 
Montana West Virginia 
Nebraska Wisconsin 
Nevada Wyoming. 
New Jersey 


Modified population basis means excluding either or all:— 


Indians not taxed. 
Aliens. i 
Soldiers and officers in the United States Army and Navy. 


STaTES IN WHICH THE LEGISLATURE DOES NOT REDISTRIBUTE, OR IN WHICH THE 
BASIS OF REPRESENTATION IS UNUSAL 


Arizona 
The agency for reapportionment is “The Board of Supervisors of each 
County.” . et 
The Board of Supervisors to give public notice of their intention to re- 
apportion. 


And to reapportion not less than six months prior to each regular election 
for representatives. 
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California F 
The legislature to reapportion after each decennial census—but if the 
legislature fails to do so, the Reapportionment Commission to reapportion. 
The Reapportionment Commission consists of:— 
The Lieutenant Governor, 
The Attorney General, 
The Surveyor General, 
The Secretary of State, and 
The Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


Delaware 
Reapportionment only by an amendment to the Constitution. 


Indiana 
The basis of representation is— 
“Male inhabitants above 21 years of age.” 
The agency of reapportionment—The General Assembly. 


Ohio 
The Governor, Auditor and Secretary of State reapportion first session after 
Federal census. 


Oregon 
The basis of Representation :— 
“The white population—apportioned every five years. 
The agency—the legislature. 


Massachusetts 
The basis of representation for House of Representatives. 
“Legal voters.” 
The agency, The General Court. 


New Hampshire 
24 Senators—basis of direct taxes paid. 
House of Representatives, 419 members—population basis. 
The agency, The legislature. 


Maryland 
The agency, The General Assembly. 


The basis: Every county with less than 18,000 population—2 Representa- 
tives (called Delegates). 


County from 18,000 to: 28.000... = 9 eee a eleen ica 
a 28,000 to 40,000... 2) aero os re - 
a 40000, to 55;000s:. covapeeecene een 
ze 55,000 and aipwards) pigs ee 2, 


(Baltimore entitled to the same number of delegates as the largest county 
under the above opportionment). 


(Mr. Harry Butcher.] 
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STATE OF OKLAHOMA 


Legislature consists of a Senate and a House of Representatives. 

The basis of representation:— (House of Representatives) —The whole popu- 
lation of the State, as ascertained by the latest Federal census, is divided by 
100 ae the quotient is the ratio of representation for the following ten year 
period. : 

Every county with a population equal to one-half of the ratio is entitled to 
one representative; every county with a population equal to 13 of the ratio is 
entitled to two, and an additional representative for each ratio. but no county 
may have more than seven. ; 

Any county having a fraction above the ratio which when multiplied by 
five equals one or more ratios, is entitled to send additional representatives to 
part of the sessions during the decennial period: if the result of such multiplica- 
tion is two ratios, the county may send representatives to the fourth and third 
sessions respectively; if three ratios, to the third, second and first respectively: 
if four ratios, to the fourth, third, second and first respectively. it! 

No county may be divided in forming a district except to make two or 
more wholly within one county. 

The Legislature apportions after each Federal decennial census. 


CONNECTICUT 


The legislative power of the State is vested in two branches, the Senate 
and the House of Representatives, together known as the General Assembly. 
The Senate consists of thirty-five members and the House of Representatives 
of 267 members. 

Each town having a population of five thousand, is entitled to two repre- 
sentatives, and every other town is entitled to the number of members to which 
they were entitled at the time of the adoption of the Constitution. A new town 
that has reached a population of 2,500 is entitled to one representative. 

The Constitution directs the General Assembly to divide the State into 
electoral districts to be composed of contiguous territory and with population as 
nearly equal as possible. 

The State of Connecticut is at the present time entitled to one representative 
known as a “representative at large ” who may be voted for by all the electors 
of the State. 

DELAWARE 


The Legislature consists of a Senate and a House of Representatives. 

The House of Representatives consists of 35 members and the Senate of 
17 members. 

There is no provision for reapportionment of the membership in either 
House. The original apportionment is perpetuated by the Constitution and, 
therefore, cannot be changed without a Constitutional amendment. 


ILLINOIS 


Under the Constitution of the State of Illinois the legislative power is 
vested in a General Assembly consisting of a Senate and a House of Representa- 
tives, both elective. 

The General Assembly is under an obligation to apportion the State every 
ten years by dividing the population of the State as ascertained by the Federal 
census by the number fifty-one, and the quotient is the ratio of representation. 
It is required that electoral districts shall be formed of contiguous and compact 
territory bounded by county lines and containing as nearly as practicable an 
equal number of representatives, but no district shall contain less than four-fifths 
of the ratio. 
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Notwithstanding the provisions of the law in this respect, I am advised 
by the Secretary of State of Illinois that that State has not had a reapportion- 
ment of Congressional and Senatorial districts in thirty-six years. He states 
that in recent years the members of the General Assembly had been unable to 
agree upon a plan sufficiently satisfactory to be approved by the required number 


of votes. 
INDIANA 


The Legislature of Indiana consists of a Senate and a House of Repre- 
sentatives. The Senate has a Constitutional maximum of 50 members and the 
House of Representatives a maximum of 100 members. 

The General Assembly at its second session after the adoption of the 
Constitution caused an enumeration to be made of all the male inhabitants over 
the age of 21 years, and the Constitution provides that this enumeration shall 
be repeated every sixth year. 

At the session first following such enumeration the Senators and Representa- 
tives are apportioned among the several counties according to the number of 
male inhabitants about twenty-one years of age in each. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The Senate consists of forty members, one elected from each of forty 
Senatorial districts into which the State is divided. It is required that each 
district shall contain as nearly as possible an equal number of voters. 

The House of Representatives consists of two hundred and forty members, 
also apportioned among the counties as nearly as possible according to their 
relative number of legal voters. 

The Constitution requires that a State census containing a special enumera- 
tion of legal voters shall be taken every ten years, beginning with 1935. At the 
first legal Session thereafter the general Court is directed to apportion the 
representatives to the counties and to divide the State into Senatorial districts. 


Missouri 


Under the Constitution of the State of Missouri the legislature consists of 
a Senate and a House of Representatives, known as a General Assembly. The 
Senate consists of thirty-four members, each representing a district of approx- 
imately the same population. It is the rule that no county may be divided when 
a district is being formed and only adjacent counties may be included in one 
district. 

The House of Representatives has one hundred and fifty members appor- 
tioned to the several counties in the following manner:— 


A ratio representation is obtained by dividing the whole number of 
inhabitants of the State by 200; each county having one ratio, or less, is 
entitled to one representative; each county having 24 times the ratio is 
entitled to two representatives; each county having four ratios is entitled 
to three; each county having six ratios is entitled to four; and above that 
number one additional member for each additional 24 ratios. 


At the first Session after each Federal census or after a State census, if the 
Federal is not taken or is delayed, the General Assembly is required to apportion 
the Senators and Representatives according to the above rules. 

Should the General Assembly fail or refuse to reapportion the State for 
Senators, it becomes the duty of the Governor, Secretary of State and Attorney 
General to apportion and, when the result of their members is proclaimed by the 
Governor, it has the effect of law. 


[Mr. Harry Butcher.] 
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New Yorx 


Under the Constitution of the State of New York the Senate consists 
fifty members, but it is provided that under certain circumstances dhotatuee 
may be increased and, as a result at the present time, New York has fifty-one 
Senators. , 

The Assembly consists of one hundred and fifty members and is apportioned 
among the several counties on the basis of population, excluding aliens and non- 
Se paying Indians. The apportionment is made according to the following 
rule:— 

_A ratio of representation is obtained by dividing the total number 
of inhabitants, excluding aliens and Indians as aforesaid, by the number 
of members. Each county containing less than the ratio and one-half 
over is given one member; two members are apportioned to every other 
county, and the remaining members are apportioned to the counties having 
more than two members according to the number of inhabitants, excluding 
aliens, etc., as aforesaid, in the order of size of remainders. 


Every ten years the Secretary of State is required to take an enumeration of 
the inhabitants of the State on the basis of this census. The legislature, at its 
first legal Session thereafter, reapportions the electoral districts according to the 
rule set forth in the Constitution. The apportionment made by the legislature, 
is subject to review by the Supreme Court, at the suit of any citizen, under such 
reasonable regulations as the legislature may prescribe. 


OHIO 


The Legislature consists of a Senate and a House of Representatives. The 
whole population of the State, as ascertained by the Federal census, shall be 
divided by the number of representatives, and the quotient shall be the ratio 
of representation. 

The ratio for a Senator shall be ascertained by dividing the whole popula- 
tion of the State by the number 35. 

Every county having a population equal to one-half of the ratio shall be 
entitled to one representative; every county containing 1} ratio shall be entitled 
to two representatives, and every county containing three times the ratio shall 
be entitled to three representatives. Each county shall have at least one repre- 
sentative. a, 

When a county has a fraction above the ratio, so large that, being multiplied 
by five, the result will be equal to one or more ratios, additional Representatives 
shall be appointed for such ratios, among the several sessions of the decennial 
period, in the following manner; if there be only one ratio a Representative shall 
be allotted to the fifth session of the decennial period; if there are two ratios, a 
Representative shall be allotted to the fourth and third sessions, respectively ; if 
three, to the third, second and first sessions; if four to the fourth, third, second 
and first sessions, respectively. 

The Governor, Auditor and Secretary of State or any two of them to ascer- 
tain and determine the ratio of representation according to the decennial census 
and the Governor shall cause the result to be published in the manner directed 
by law. ) 

TEXAS 


The Legislature of the State of Texas consists of a Senate and a House of 
Representatives. The Senate must never exceed thirty-one in number. The 
House of Representatives is based upon the ratio of not more than one repre- 
sentative for every 15,000 inhabitants, but must never exceed 150 in number. 

The duty of the Legislature, at its first session after publication of the 
Federal census returns, is to apportion the State into Senatorial and Repre- 
sentative districts. 
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It is provided, however, that when a single county has sufficient population 
to be entitled to a representative such county shall be a separate electoral district 
and, when two or more counties are required to make up the ratio of representa- 
tion, such counties shall be contiguous to each other. 


OREGON 


The Legislative authority consists of a Senate and a House of Representa- 
tives. It is the duty of the Legislative Assembly, “in the year 1865 and every 
ten years thereafter,” to cause an enumeration to be made of all the white popu- 
lation of the State. 

The number and Senators and Representatives is fixed by law immediately 
after the Federal census and apportioned by the legislature among the several 
counties according to the number of the white population in each. 


WASHINGTON 


The Legislature of the State consists of a Senate and a House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The Constitution provides that the House of Representatives shall be com- 
posed of not less than sixty-three and not more than ninety-nine members. 

It is the duty of the Legislature to apportion the members of the Senate 
and House of Representatives according to the number of inhabitants, excluding 
Indians not taxed, soldiers, sailors and officers of the United States Army and 
Navy in active service. 

Mr. MacNicout: Mr. Chairman, is this to be our last meeting? 

The CuatmrMAN: No. Mr. Brunelle wants to speak to the committee, and 
we have to report on some other matters. When shall we meet again. 

Mr. Hears: If it is agreeable to the members of the committee, could we 
not meet tomorrow morning? 

The CHatrman: No. Mr. Brunelle has been ill and will not be able to 
appear before the committee tomorrow. I suggest we adjourn until Monday 
morning. 


The Committee adjourned to meet Monday, April 5, at 10 o’clock. 


House or Commons, Room 429, April 5, 1937. 


The Special Committee on Elections and Franchise Acts met at 10 o'clock 
_ Mr. Bothwell, the chairman, presided. © o’clock. 


The Cuatrman: Gentlemen, at our last sitting we heard Mr. Pouliot and 
Mr, Butcher on redistribution. Mr. Brunelle had a resolution on the order paper 
of the house which was not referred to this committee, although the question 
_ of redistribution was referred to us to study and to make a report on the methods 
_ used to effect redistribution of the electoral districts in Canada. As you all 

know the matter of redistribution will not be disposed of at this session of par- 
liament. In any event, it does not seem to be an urgent matter as there is no 
general election in sight at the moment. Mr. Brunelle is here this morning and 


_ he may wish to speak to the subject. He will have an opportunity, I presume, 


| at the next session to lay before the committee anything that he may wish to 
_ bring up. 


c Mr. BrunevuE: Mr. Chairman, I am sorry that I did not have the time 
_ to prepare in more definite terms what I have to say about redistribution. I 
am glad that the chairman states that the matter will not be disposed of this 


_ year. Probably next year I shall have more time to draft and give to the com- 


_ mittee more particulars about what I have to say about redistribution, par- 
_ ticularly in the province of Quebec. The last redistribution surely was unjust 
in many respects and in many constituencies. I have always understood, from 
_ the different principles laid down by Sir John A. Macdonald, for one, and Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier for another, that there were certain definite principles that had 
been more or less adopted and respected up to at least 1903. I gathered that 
_ impression from the very long discussion that took place at that time. I always 
_ thought the constituencies should be divided according to county boundaries for 
_ one thing and natural divisions of constituencies for another. I thought these 
two main principles were always followed. At the time of the last redistribution 
_ Ido not think any attention was paid to that, at least in the province of Quebec. 
_ I would not undertake to discuss, and I shall not discuss what was done in the 
' other provinces. At the last redistribution in my province no attention, appar- 
_ ently, was paid to anything except to what seems to be—I hope the committee 
_ will pardon me if I seem to be frank in my remarks—political expediency. Two 
or three members from the province of Quebec who spoke in the House of Com- 
mons when my resolution was being discussed in regard to redistribution showed 
maps and cuts of the general map showing the boundaries of the different con- 
stituencies. Those maps indicated that there were places where certain parishes 
or towns were taken out of one constituency and placed in another without 
regard to the ordinary lines of the constituency. They just took one spot and 
said, that will be in that constituency. I do not think there is any fair reason 
for that kind of a division. I know that in many places in the province of Quebec 
the constituencies cannot be as regular, at least as far as boundaries are con- 
cerned, as in.the other provinces. It is an older province, and they have to 
- follow certain special divisions. Yet at the last redistribution conditions were 
made very much worse. my ee 

I have no doubt that if in our study of the best way of redistributing our 
constituencies we lay down certain general rules, rules that should be fair to 
' everyone, probably the next redistribution in my province will be much more 
_ satisfactory to all parties concerned. 
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The CuatrMAN: That.is just the point. That is the matter that is referred 
to us, not to make a redistribution, but to arrive at certain definite principles 
that should govern in the next redistribution. We hope to get suggestions from 
various members of the committee during the next session upon which we can 
base a finding and approve methods of making that redistribution. 

Mr. BrunEuLLE: Well, Mr. Chairman, I think that is all I have to say 
to-day because I did not have the time to get the real particulars and details as 
to what was done, which I think was not right, in my province. I hope that 
the committee will agree on certain principles, and I am sure that I will be the 
first, although I raised some very strong objections at the time I discussed this 
matter in the House of Commons, to agree to any rule or regulation that should 
be followed at the time we are making the next redistribution. 

The CuatrMAN: Has any other member anything to say? I have a draft 
report this morning which I should like to read to you if there is nothing else 
to be brought up. 

Mr. MacNicou: Would you like a word or two along the lines of the prin- 
ciples or not? 

The CHarrMAN: On redistribution? 

Mr. MacNicou: Yes. 


The CHairMAN: We might have it now. The meeting is still open to con- 
sider this subject. 

Mr. MacNicou: Before commencing what I have to say, I want to com- 
pliment Mr. Brunelle on the broadness of his presentation. I have not any 
doubt that there were many things done in some ridings that should not have 
been done. Mr. Brunelle is quite right in arguing for principles that will pre- 
vent the like of that in the future. I will not for one moment say that there 
have not been violations of fair play before, because there have been. In many 
redistributions what was done, in my humble opinion was nothing short of 
unfair—not only in the last, but in the previous one. I highly endorse Mr. 
Brunelle’s statement in regard to the advantage of broad principles. 

I will be very brief. I strongly endorse the conception of following as 
nearly as we can county boundaries. I find in many of the States of the 
American Union, in which I made a personal investigation last summer, that 
they do not in any case cross a municipal boundary that is to split up a 
municipality. J have not been able to find in Ohio, Wisconsin, Illinois, New 
York, Pennsylvania or Massachusetts, all of which I surveyed, where any 
municipal boundary was crossed to divide a municipality between two ridings. 
That principle is not followed in Canada. In my humble opinion, that prin- 
ciple should be followed. We have many ridings in Canada where, in ridings 
adjacent to cities, if one party or other finds it advantageous to incorporate 
a portion of the city riding into a county riding or a portion of a county into 
a city to make a riding, it is done. I think that one principle we should 
enunciate is that, in the laying out of ridings municipal boundaries should not 
be crossed. 

In the United States, in all of their main states, they start off with a 
congressional quota. In the case of the congressional quota, the quota is ordered 
at Washington. The congressional districts are laid out in the states but with 
the concurrence of Washington. As I look over the congressional districts for 
all the main states, I find that they very largely conform to the congressional 
quota of 281,000. But in arriving at their seats, to reach 281,000 or approxi- 
mate it, they do not cross municipal boundaries. You can find congressional 
districts of, say, 312,000 in one, of 267,000 in another, but in no case are they 
very far away from the established quota of 281,000, which, of course, varies 
after every decennial census. But in Canada we do not adhere nearly as closely 
to our quota. In Canada our ridings run from as low as 18,000 to approxi- 
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mately 100,000. We have them close to 100,000, for instance, Nipissing. But it was 
unavoidable owing to our having to give two seats in the east where we should 
have reduced the number. I am convinced—we cannot consider the matter this 
morning—that this committee or some other committee should take some time in 
following up the suggestion made by Mr. Brunelle to establish principles. In the 


‘last general redistribution in Canada there were two seats left with double 


eas that is, each seat would return two members—Halifax, I believe, and 
ueens. 


Mr. Castoncuay: Queens. 


Mr. MacNicou: A double member seat is something out of the far past. 
They were first commenced in 1265, I believe. In England they used to have 
a great number of double seats. At the moment there are only 12, and 3 
different redistribution committees have passed recommendations abolishing 
those. For some reason or other they are very loath to move in the old 
country in connection with ancient traditions and they have not yet abolished 
them, but they likely will. In this new country we should establish the prin- 
ciple that there should be no double seats. It frequently means that a weak 
man is drawn in by a strong man or a poor man by a rich man. 

Mr. Rosicuaup: Hear, hear—and bothering the strong man. 

Mr. MacNicou: Yes. That is one principle we should establish. I believe 
we should establish the principle that municipal boundaries shall not be crossed. 
I qualify that to this extent, that there are cases where we would have to put 
two counties together. Furthermore, when I say municipal boundaries, I have 
more reference to the old provinces, because I am not familiar with how the 
West is laid out; but I presume they have townships out there, and if they 
have townships, the townships should not be cut in two. We will find all over 
Canada townships split down the middle or gerrymandered round about. I do 
not think gerrymandering helps anybody. If Quebec was gerrymandered in the 
last redistribution and was also gerrymandered in the previous redistribution, it 
did not help the government. The very fact that Quebec returned about 60 of the 
present government supporters shows clearly that if the intention of the last 
redistribution was to capture seats in Quebec it definitely failed. Personally, I 
am opposed to anything that will interfere with the just expression of the people’s 
will. 

Just one word further, because I see we have not time for it this morning. 
There are now three provinces—well, perhaps only one at the moment, Prince 
Edward Island, which does not elect members according to the quota. We have 
passed an act through the House of Commons amending the British North 
America Act so that Prince Edward Island could have the same number of 
members as it had senators; and that same would apply to the other maritime 
provinces. Whether that is going to continue or not is a problem which ought 
to be discussed. I must say this about the west, or the western provinces; they 
generally adhere to the quota more than any other part of Canada. That is, 
each western member more nearly represents the quota, as an average, than do 
members of the other provinces. In Ontario some of our seats—for instance, 
my good friend sitting next to me here represents, I guess, 65,000 or 70,000. 


Mr. Factor: 63,000. 

Mr. MacNicot: 63,000, he says. You do not find anything like that in 
the western provinces. In spite of their having rows over their redistribution, 
they finally wind up with seeing to it that each member represents about the 
same or nearly the same number. Something will have to be established as to 
a quota. Gite 

At the last meeting Mr. Butcher said something in reference to Australia. 
I find that of all the places in the world that are governed more or less after 
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the same manner we are, outside of the United States, the State of Victoria 
perhaps has the best relationship of quotas. In the State of Victoria they elect 
a city member on a basis of 22 votes being equivalent to in a rural riding like, 
say Leeds—that is, a fairly populous rural riding, or Perth, or some such rural 
riding—15 votes and in very widely extended ridings, say like Cochrane to 10 
votes. That is ratios of 22, 15 and 10. That does not seem unfair to me. 
I really think there ought to be a preference given to the rural voter over the 
city voter, because the city is congested. On the other hand, I do not think the 
system we are using to-day is at all fair, where we have a condition like where 
my good friend here represents 63,000 and the representative of Glengarry 
represents less than 19,000, is it not? 

Mr. Castoneuay: Around 19,000. 

Mr. MacNicou: It is manifestly totally unfair that Trinity should have 
63,000 and Glengarry— 

Mr. Facror: Spadina. 

Mr. MacNicot: That Spadina, rather, should have 63,000 and Glengarry 
less than 19,000. 

Mr. Bruneuuie: Both in city ridings? 

Mr. MacNicou: No. One is fairly well settled rural riding. The County of 
Glengarry is fairly well settled. There is no vacant land in it, but it is just a 
small riding. And then we have Welland with about—what is it, 90,000? 

Mr. Casroneuay: Around 90,000. 

Mr. MacNicou: With one seat, with 90,000, and with two or three fine cities 
in it. So that there is something wrong there, Mr. Chairman. 

As we cannot attend to this matter this morning, I would suggest that the 
committee be reappointed again next session and that you are again chairman. 
I take this opportunity of saying that you are unquestionably one of the best 
committee chairmen that the house has had. 

Some Hon. Mmmperrs: Hear, hear. 


Mr. MacNicot: You are eminently fair; you are most considerate and I 
have not at any time been able to find fault with you, so that is pretty good. 


Mr. Facror: Hear, hear. 


Mr. MacNicou: Perhaps next session we can go into this and establish prin- 
ciples. I am heartily in accord with what Mr. Brunelle said about principles. 
There should be some sound principles that no house will permit the violation 
of; whereas at the moment we know now that whatever kind of general con- 
ception there is—not principles—they are grossly violated. 

Mr. BRUNELLE: Yes. 


Mr. MacNicot: Which results in just the condition he has referred to. 
So that if it comes up next session, I certainly will be prepared to discuss it. 
There are some things that I take strong views on. I am opposed strongly to 
so-called university representation. It commenced in England, but they have 
eee it everywhere now, I believe, except five university seats. I think 12 
members. 


_ Mr. MacNicou: Yes; and three committees recommended the abolition of 
university seats. 


Mr. BurcHer: Yes. 
Mr. MacNicou: You will hear it said in our house—someone will get up 
and recommend university seats. I hope when your committee reports that it 


will report against the principle, and that we will not have university represen- 
tation in this country. 
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With regard to principles, I believe, Mr. Chairman, that under your chair- 
manship this committee could present common principles that will result in the 
elimination of a lot of things Mr. Brunelle has complained about. 

The CHarrman: Is there anything else? As I stated the other day, I 
thought it was possibly advisable, owing to the mass of material that there is, 
to have drafted a report, with the assistance of Mr. Butcher, Mr. Castonguay 
and myself. It is not imperative at all that you should accept it or reject it 
this morning. If you wish further time to consider it, all well and good; we can 
have another meeting to dispose of it. 


Discussion followed. 


The Committee adjourned until Tuesday, April 6, at 10 a.m. 
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